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with his stories, after having successfully accomplish* 
ed his mission and secured in his possession the two 
objects of his master's affection. By giving the 
conclusion of ^^ And must not such a youth marry 
you my gem of womankind/* to every story, he pre- 
pares them to accept their lord for the future. 

/ 
The idea of a wife relating stories, and the husband 

listening to them, is not quite in keeping with the 

traditions of the Hindds. So here, in the Dravidian 

Nights, we find the relator a male, the husband 

or apparent husband and the listeners his seeming 

wives. 

Every original story must be read and appreciated 
in its original language. And Tamil stories have 
so many peculiarities and beauties that it is almost 
impossible to produce a translation which, while 
retaining the many idioms peculiar to the Tamil, 
shall, nevertheless, be in strict grammatical accord 
with the language in which 1 have written it. For- 
tunately for me, these stories are devoid of the 
several indecencies, we so often meet with in the 
Arabian Nights, which always produce a sort of dis- 
gust to the readers of both sexes, but especially to 
those of the softer sex. Bearing in mind that 
many of these expressions which now shock persons 
in this more refined age were not by any means 
considered indelicate in the time at which they were 
written, I have tried to avoid these as much as pos- 
sible, but in the translation generally I have made it 
aaJJ6eral aa^ I can. I trust therefore that, on this 
ground, any expression which are uol EVt\G\iN^ Vsi 
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keeping with English idioms^ may he overlooked. 
I have tried my heat to stick to the original where- 
ever possible. Bat translators are always ^id to 
be traitors. They are compelled, much against their 
conscience, to pat in or leave oat some portion or 
other of the original stories. My principal object in 
pablishing these translations is not to show that 
I am any bit of an aathor or fcranslafcor, *bat that 
stories in Tamil are in no way inferior in their 
richness of thought, soundness of morality and 
Inzurianoe of imagination, to the other stories of 
Oriental romance. This is the great object which 
has principally inflaenced me in placing this trans* 
lation, before English readers. Till now there has 
been a great negligence towards our national stories 
among^ I am almost ashamed to say, oar own Tamil 
public. Yery few Tamil scholars, who are Agastyaa 
in the other departments of Tamil literature, have 
ever given even a mite of their learned attention to 
the folk-lore and medieeval tales of their country. 
While European scholars like Messrs. Temple, 
GSouston^ Enowles, Madame Steele and others^ are 
devoting a great portion of their time and labour 
towards Oriental tales in some part of India or other, 
we have been leaving our rich store of medisBval 
literature to be eaten away by moth in some palm- 
leaf book tightly tied up and opened once a year, and 
that out of pure formality only^ daring the day 
of worship of our goddess of learning*— I mean the 
Sarasvaii pujd. After I began collecting the Folk- 
lore in Southern India^ I am happy to see it an- 
nounced in the Indian Antiquary that a countryman 
of ours has taken up that intereBtiu^ «\s\i\<5i^\i \\jl 
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Western India ; and I sincerely hope that my 
Bravidian Nights may soon bring to the platform of 
the Hindu public several interesting stories hitherto 
unnoticed, may bring ns Andhra Nights^ Mdharatta 
NightSy &c., and even Days^ and thus supply, a sad 
want in our story-telling publications. 

As to the author of the original tales, everything, 
as far as my present inquiries have gone, leave his 
name & mystery. He, most probably, was more an 
intelligent compiler of the stories be found round 
about him than an author. Though we cannot with 
great certainty speak on the native place of the 
author or compiler of these stories, there are internal 
evidences to show that he must have belonged to 
the TirunelvMi District — internal evidences of words 
and phrases peculiar to that district), more than to 
others in Southern India,^ 

The compiler seems to have made a most success- 
ful attempt at stringing together twelve different 

* G^mQuJth^ y^Dflfiyam .• for shame i (^(SIl£1, ^uAumi : 
for serpent charmer; u.es9t^^^y panddta : for doctor. 
cueSlsQp^j valikhiradu : for drawing np ; l/^lcl/, 
puramhu: for forest ; ^Q^Qsj^dSp^, tukilveWkMrad'U, 
for washing dirty clothes ; ^uuQp^, tappuUradu, for 
washing clothj afiefrih^ea>€u€sSp^, kdlaiduvaikkiradu : for 

removing and keeping (cloths) — unrobing, and several others 
peculiar to the Tirnnelvlli District are met with throughout 
the book. Of course one or two may belong also to some 
other of the Tamil Districts, but the major portion belongs 
as is now proved by the prevailing language in that part of 
the ooutitry, to the Tirunelv^U District, 



stories, each of which supplies an example. Almost 
any long story related by a story-teller in Southern 
India and even the other parts of the country, may 
be put under the head of one of these tales in its out- 
line, development tftad conclusion. There are several 
tales which may here and there differ in shadings 
and colourings, but the skeleton will be the same 
almost throughout. And perceiving this, the learned 
compiler of the original of the Dravidian Nights has 
limited the number to twelve. 

To the main aim of my translation of these tales, 
already stated, it may not be out of place if I were 
also to add that, I greatly wish to show these twelve 
examples of the Dravidian stories to the learned Eu- 
ropean Orientalists labouring in this direction and to 
profit by their generalisations. Eacjh of these tales 
goes to illustrate a moral which I have attached at the 
end. These stories resemble in their general features 
the MedtoBval tales, Monks Tales, &c., of Europe. 
The probable date of these stories may be laid in the 
17th century, as now and then a name or two of the 
Vijayanagar sovereigns of that period occurs, though 
these are placed by the compiler as ruling over some 
imaginary towns. 

Before closing this preface I would request my 
readers to be lenient towards the style which I have 
adopted in writing these stories if it is not every- 
where in keeping with strict idiom ; but bearing in 
roind my former remarks on this subject, I trust that 

the fact also of my being a Hindu writing iu c»€^^- 
eign language, whose depth ia \IIlta\;h.om«^i\^ ^^«v^ ^^'a 
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its own intellectaal sons, may be accepted as an j 

excuse for any shortcomings. 



In conclusioD, I beg to ofier my humble regards 
to Mr. A. Bea. First Assistant, Archasological Sur- 
vey, for his haying kindly looked over my manu- 
scripts. 

Madras, Novr. 1885. S. M. N. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



On the face of the large world surroanded by 
seas^ there was a city named MahSndrapari — 
famous for the fertility of the soil and inhabited 
by rich landlords. Over that city ruled a king 
named Mah6ndra, learned in the four Vedas, * 

■■— ^ * - - — — ■ ■ -■ -- 

(l)The four F^dos— (1) mgVSda,(2) TcyW F^da,(3) Sdma 
Vida, (4) AtTiarva Vida — are the celebrated holy writ- 
ings on the religion of the Hindiis. The first three only 
are the regular Vedas and the last was afterwards added. 

(2) Aru Sistram, The six sciences. These are ; 

1. Oo/^friB^uD. (Fedanf a.)— Theology, as the high- 
est knowledge. The theological portion of the Vedas as 
contained in the Upanishads, The founder of this last 
school was Yyasa, and its most celebrated supporter 
was 5ankaracharya. 

2. enoiQ^eifiA'h, (VaiaesMka-) — The Vaiaeshika 

doctrine, morality, or ethics, a branch of the Nydya or 
logical school instituted by Kanada. 

3. urLLt^ir. (B^tto.)— The system of Bhatthcharya, 
in an epic poem containing narrations. 

4. iSirurrsjnh, {Pirapakara.) Ceremonial law. 

5. uiTGUiJ?uiir^aDff, (Purva'tnimamsa.)'^** PUm^a- 
mtmamsa an enquiry into the first or ritual portion of 
the Veda (hence sometimes also called Karma'mtmamsa, 
as opposed to Uttara-mtmamsA or Brahma-mtmUmsd, 
which is rather an exposition of the later portion of the 
Veda or Upanishads ; the Pv/rva-miniamsa forms one of 
the six systems of philosophy and is attributed to ^ 
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BixSdstras,^ the sixty-four varieties of philoso- 

Jaimini ; it is really an interpretation of the text of the 
Veda, and is generally called the Mtmamd, the term 
Vedantd being applied to the Uttara-mtmcimsa ; . though 
scarcely a system of philosophy, yet in the course of its 
critical explanation of the Yedio text, the PHrvamimamsa 
discusses various philosophical questions, one of its 
speculations being the doctrine of the eternity of sound 
or of an eternal sound uaderlyiag all temporary sound 
and by some identifical with Brahma." 

6. tL^^sr L^LD(r(i^€s>^, {Uttaramimamsa,) — " Uttara- 
mCm&msSi, examination of the later portion or Jnana- 
haada of the VSda, i, e., of that portion contained in the 
Arcmyahas and Upanishads (which teach the knowledge 
of Brahma or the Universal spirit) stands out promi- 
nently by itself as representing the popular pantheistic 
creed of the HindAs of the present day, which is really 
based on the Upanishads and constitutes the true VSda 
of the modern cultivated Br4hma» underlying also all 
the polytheism and multiform mythology of the people; 
it explains the universe synthetically as a development 
from one principle, ami so differs from the analytical 
Nyaya whioh treats of the various objects constituting 
the material world as it finds them, without investigat- 
ing their mutual relation of effect and cause, and from 
the SanJchy I which^ although also synthetic, propounds 
a duality of principles to account for the visible universe; 
according ^ the Vedanta doctrine, Brahma, or the sup- 
reme soul also called Paraynhttnan, is both the efficient 
and material cause of the world ; the atman or individual 
human soul^ as well as all the phenomena of nature, 
being really identical with the Paramatmarif and their 
existence being only the result of Ajfiana or an assumed 
ignorance on the part of this supreme soul, who is 
described as both Creator and Creation, Actor and Act, 
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phy,3 the Codes of Mana, &c. He had a minister 

Existence, knowledge, joy, and as devoid of the three 
qualities, or guna the liberation of the human soul, its 
deliverance from transmigrations, and re-union with the 
Paramatman, with which it is really identified, is only to 
be effected by a removal of that ignorance which prevents 
the consciousness of this identity and by a proper un- 
derstanding of the truth of the Vedanta ; this system is 
also sometimes called Brahmck^mtmamsa and Sariraha' 
mtmamsa, investigation of the embodied soul. The 
founder of the school is said to have been Yy&sa also 
called BMar^yana, and its most eminent teacher wa9 

fifankar^oharya," 

(3) Kalaijnanamt Arupattunalu. — ^The knowledge of 
the 64 Sciences. They are as follows : — 

cc H ^a^jr eSeidaeoBrth, (Aklcaravila'kkana'ai*) — The 

knowledge of spelling and reading, orthography, the sci- 
ence of reading. 2. ^eSlQ^h. (IrifeWia.)— Caligrapby, 
penmanship. 3. ««B^^m. (Semite.)— The artofcompn- 
tation, arithmetic, the science of numbers. 4. Q^^ih^ 
/7AIa.)— The HindA FAia. ou Lfffaaarih. (Piirana.)— A 
Glass of sacred books comprising the whole body of Hind^ 
theology. 6. eQujiTSireaarui, (ryafcamaw.)— Grammar. 
7. if S ^n^fisih. (Ni«8a«^a.)— Jariflpnidonoe. 8. Q^if 
Sl^ ^MJ&lTLb. ( S6tida£atttra.) — Astronomy including 
astrology. 9t fi(i^u> 4Pa^^ aw. {Dlui^nna^Ustra )^^ihic^, 
moml philosophy, code of laws. 10. Qiuira sirji^aJi. 
(Y6ga8fistra).-~The knowledge of abstract or silent devo- 
tion, rules for religious and abstract meditations. 
IX* a>»^ir ^ir^^ffih. (Mantra8a8tra.)—A division of 
the VSdaa in the first or practical part; it includes 
prayers and hymns addressed to particular dieties and 
used at particular sacrifices, and it also comprehends in. 
C^pt^tion in religion, magic, mediciue ^tv^ «^«^1 ^'*« 



named Man&iysbZan, eight times more dear to him 
art or practice in which enchantments are used. 1 *2. ^(^ 
esat ^ir&^jnh, (Safcunasastra.) — The science of prognos- 
ticating by omens and angary. 13. Bpu^ir^^irih. 
(Sirjsasas^m.)-- Architecture and mechanics, symmetry, 
shapes in general, including sculpture, painting fea- 
tures, lines, hairs, &c., of the human system, and their 
various effects on life. 14« easu^^tufir&v^ffUi, (VaU 

dyososira.) —Science of healing, physic, pharmacy and 
Surgery which may include restoration to life of the 
dead, the reunion of several limbs, &o, 15. &.(^ 
€Uffir^^ffih, (Ur«vasas^ra.)— Physiognomy the art of 
discovering the temper and foreknowing the fortune 
by the features of the face, netoposeopy, chii*omancy, 
the art of foretelling the events of life by inspecting 
the hand^ ^uQp^^if^e^ih. (flfomudriAw.) 10, Si^^ir&ih. 
(I«;iasa.)*~History, traditional accounts of former 
events, heroic history— as found in the Bharata and 
Ramayaua, 17. saeSlujLn,[KjBivya.)^Bpio poetry—as 
S/sfiirtLeBsflf etotSL^flih &c. 18. ^eomsanui. i^lomkara.) 
— Science of rhetoric. 19« tnffiffua-L^eoori}, (Madura^ 
hhcishana,) — Eloquence. 20. leat^sLb. (NataA;a,)— Dra- 
matic science. 21. <S0^^ih. (l^riUa,) The art of 
dancing, 22. ^/ifiULSjrunh, {Bdbdahhroma,) Direc- 
tions for the modulation of sounds. 23. eSfleaar. (F^no.) 
— ^The art of playing on the lute or stringed instru- 
ments. 84. Qeu^pi, (Ftoa.)— The art of playing 
•n the lute or stringed instruments. 25. tjS(ig^<sisih, 

iMridanga.)—The art of beating ^he tambourine. 

26. flirea-ih, (Tola,) — The art of beating the 

cymbals. 27. ^^^ffUiftLLeoiS', (AsU'apaHksha.)—Ar' 

4!bery, the art oi throwing darts. 28» sears uifii^eaf, 

^^^^na^'amr^^Aa.)—Tbe art of an assayer \ti gold, &g. 



than his own life. The king ruled conferring peace 

driving chariots, charioteering, 30* arutBiLGSi^. {Qaja* 

paHkshhJ) — ^The knowledge of the marks of an elephant. 
31. ^c-^ufiiLoi^, (^voyjaH^^a.)— The knowledge 

of the marks of a horse* 32* Qin^^coru^LiGSi^, 
{BaA/M/pcwikshh.) — The art of examining and choosing 
gems, knowledge of precious stones. 33. yL/9 
ufiiLea^. (BMm<par<fcs7»&.)— The knowledge of the 

different kinds of soil, rules for determining by the 
surface, the nature and depth of soils underneath which 
water is to be found, ^c. 34. ^tEiSjrfTu)eSeo4seaanh. 
{Sangrhma Irafcs^idna.)— Military art, tactics. 85. m&i 
fittoy^^Lb. {Sfallwyuddha,)—WreBt\ing, gymnastics, ath- 
letic art, boxing. 36. <g«(5i-«»wzi. iAkarudana,) — 
The art of calling and summoning by enchantment. 
87. ^^^irL^€aonh, {TIchehaiana.) — Exorcism,* dislodg- 
ing devils or exciting them to injure others. 38* e^d 
^Qeut^eaanh. {Vidveshana.)—'Exoitmg hatred between 
parties by magical spells. — One of the eight performances 
of enchantment. 39. infieBr^n^^n^. i^adana ahstra,) 
— Erotics, modus cocundi. 40. Qu^niassrCb. (Moharia*) 
— Libidinous fascinations occasioned by enchantment. 
4l» eu^sjr&Jorui, (Vas^Ajorana. )— The art of subduction 
by magic, the art of bringing one over to another's side 
or interest by enchantment. 42. ^as^eun-^ih, (Rasa- 

rctdta..) — Alchymy and chemistry, 43' siris^^r^euQiirjSih, 
{Qandha/rvavhda.) — The knowledge of the condition of 
the celestial choristers. 44. cmuiSeoeuir^ih. (Paii)pila- 
xttda.) — The language of brute creatures from emmi- 
nets upwards. 46. aeif^^sei/ir^ih, iKavuUukmhda^:^ 
—The art of restoring pleasure to ^ ^oxro^iviX xsslxv^^ 
4ff. fiir^ euir^u^^ (D^iotuvctdam^.— 'lYi^ VaoVia^^^ ^^ 
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tations against poison. 48. iblLl^u), (NasTifcawj— Infor- 
mation respecting a thing lost obtained by astronomical 
calculations. 49. QfitLu^. (^us?i«7ii.)—. information res- 
pecting any thing concealed in the palms of the hand, 
in the fist. 50. ^antu LSffQoj^Ui. (ATchsapraviaa.) 
— The art of entering into the air and becoming invisible 
5l» ASifiusiti€&u^, {AMaagamana.) — The art ofwalking- 
in the air, 52. uirsn-utSlirQeu^ub, {ParaJchyapravSsa.) 
— ^The power of leaving ones own body and entering 
another lifeless body or substance at pleasure. 53. jy^ 
rR^iuih, (idarsi/a)— The power of making ones self 
invisible. 54. ^Ib^n^treoua. (^tidrcyatZa.)— The art of 
conjuring, juggling, &c. 55. LLOsih^a^ireOui, (MahSn- 
drdjala)— TThe art of performing wonders in heaven and 
earth. 56. JflkQe^fi^^uu^ ; (^flfnwf/tambTwi)— Res- 
training the action of fire. 57. ^eo^^ihuici. (Jalas^ 
tamhha) — The art of counteracting the yielding quality of 
water so as to be able to walk on its surface. 
58. QJirtUs^duih, iyayustamhTia) — The art of restrain- 
ing the power of the wind. 59. ^LLu^^^uauih^ (Dri. 
shiistambha.) — The art of fascinating the eyes. 60« enrrd 
(g^sihuih, (ycLkJcustamh'ha.)—T:he art of fascinating 
the mouth, 61. ^sQeO^^u^uua, iSuMastamhha)—Tbe 
art of restoring the semen virile, 62. s^ear^^thuih, 
(Kanna8tamhha)—l!he art of preventing the discovery of 
things concealed. 63. siLs^^llu^. (Khadgastamhha.) ^ 
— The art by which the power of the sword or any 
other weapon is nullified. 6i. ^Qj^^LSffQujnSih, 
(Jvasthaijfyi'ay6ga.)—l!\iQ power of stationing the soul at 
pleasure in any of the five stages by virtue of abstract 
devotion," 
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good man thafc he regarded the life of every one 
of his sabjects as his owa. Though tlie king and 
the minister had all the happiness to their allot- 
ment, there was still one great want* They had 
no children ; and being much afflicted at heart 
on that account^ consecrated several shrines to 
Siva, Yishnn, Brahm& and other gods, had their 
festivals celebrated, distributed food and money 
to the poor and performed all the sixteen kinds 
of donations^ and thirty-two of sub-dona- 
tions,' as prescribed by rules, till, after all, Qod, in 

4, Sixteen donations. Generally ten doaations only 
are enumerated. They are (1) Q6dana, gift of covr ; (2) 
BhUmi-daiKi^ gift of lands ; (3) Tilaiana, gift of 
Besamnm; (i) Svaraadanok, gift of gold ; (5) Ohritadana 
ffihotght} (6) Vastradana, gift of clobh ; (7) Qu\adana 
gift of molasses ; (8) Dhanyadana, gift of paddy ; (9) 
Hajatadana, gift of silver and (10) Lcwanadhna, gift of 
salta to Brahmans in each case. The other six may be 
Qayyadiina, the gift of a cushion; Patradhna, gifd of a 
vessel ; Chhatradanaf gift of an umbrella; Paiukcidhna, gift 
of sandals for the feet ; Dandadana, gift of a walking 
stick to the weak and ChamjLradanj, — ^gift of a fan for 
the tired. 

5. Arams are thirtytwo in nnmher ; they are ''1. «^^ 

€Oird(^^^tT^* (atularlckiichchalai) Building houses for 
the poor. 2. ^^^nas^eaaroi, (Oduvarkkuxiavu.) Giy- 
ing maintenance and education. 3. J^jpifunufi^trks 
(Q^i^. (^\ru8:nn uj itttarkkundu) Feeding persons of 
either of the six religious sects. 4. u^^eijs^ euiriLjeiDp, 
(PoAuvuHkuvayuvai.) Feeding cows. 5, Saops'Q^ifj;^, 

B 
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His pleasure at their faithful devotion^ gave them. 

i^vaichcMtu.) Peediog prisoners. 6. ^(uua, {Aiyam) 
Giving alms. 7. fidrutsorL^iBeosso, (Tinpxndanalkal.) 
Providing for travellers. 8. ^pstaoifQ^trgfi, Ava, 
vaichchdtu:) Feeding the destitute, 9. LusuQuJSf 
^S^fiio, KMaka^p^peiruviUiX,) Rendering assistance in 
childbirth. 10* LDS&joiea'itjS^eo, {MakavuvalarltaL) 
Nourishing children. 11. tuSuuireisuirir^fieo, {Ma. 
'koL:pp(iWhrU%l,) Giving milk to infants. 12. ^psooiu 
iSenr^^Q^eo, {AravaippinanaududaL) Burning or bury- 
ing the poor. 13. ^pGOSU^^/fliuui, {AravaittHHyam.) 
Furnishing clothes to the destitute. 14. ^eeareearih. 
(Sttimam.) Giving chunam to use with betel. 15. 
Qisa-tum^isj^/, {Ndymarundu,) Giving medicine to the 
Bick. 16. weasr&ir. (Fann&r.) Paying for washing 
the clothes of the poor. 17. isiroS^o: (Nhuidar,) Pay* 
ing for shaving. 18. sear^uf., (^annadi.) Giving 
the looking glass. 19. «/rC?^//86u. {Khdolai.) Giving 
palm leaf rolls to women for their ears. 20. aeArtL(^i^ 
iKanmarundu.) Giving black paint to women for the eyes 
21. jg^eoiQssArQessrdj. {TaUiklcennai.) Giving oil for! 
the head. 22. Oue^Qufrsu,, (PenbhSgam.) Pecuniary 
aid to the poor to celebrate their wedding. 23. iSpir 
ffitunstrjijgGO. iPirartuyarmtah) Redressing injuries. 
24. ^skes^iiuum^eo. (Tannirppandal.) Keeping water 
pandals, to give drink to the thirsty. 25. uiu.ih. (Matham) 
Erecting inns or buildings for the reception of Brahman 
pilgrims, asceties i&o. 26. fii^n-^ui. (roiUVam.) Mak- 
ing tanks. 27. (?^/r?^. ^sblai) Planting topes 
£zx}rea, &o. 28. ^^iB^»^^. (hvuHujutiH.) Erect- 
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each a son. The king named his son Madanak&ma- 
r&ja and brought him ap very tenderly. Theminister 
gave the name of Buddhich&turya to bis boy and 
took all requisite care of him. Soon as the boys 
reached their fifth year, their parents g;ave them 
over to a teacher, on an auspicioas day, for their 
education. The teacher regarded these two boys as 
his two eyes, and being amply rewarded by the 
king and the minister and expecting more, left no 
stone unturned for their education. As the boys 
were naturally intelligent, they very easily learnt 
at the very first teaching what their master taught 
them, and soon became proficients in the four 
Vedas, six Sdstras, sixty-four varieties of 
philosophy, the Codes of Manu, &c. Rewarding 
the pains of their master as became their positions 
and more, they left their books for their weapons, 
ana enieriug tbeawenal underwent regular tuition 
in the usage of arms. They soon became experts 
in the aiming of the arrows, in the wielding of 
their bows, the handling of all the weapons and 
the management of horses and elephants. They 
were also deeply educated in the politics of the 

ing stakes at which cows may rub themselves. 29. 
a9eu«©^(5«ara/. {VUangirkunavu ) Feeding all kinds 
of animals. 80. er^oSKSl^do, (Eruvidudal.) Giving a 
ball for covering a cow. 31. eiS'^eoQsir^^^uSnMn^^ei 
{Vilaikoduttuyirkattal.) Giving money to save life* 32* 
SGiretSsn^neaFLD^ {Kannikadxin'im.) Giving assistance 
towards marriage, of the twice bom sect, especially 
Br4hma;2S. 
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country, and thas were made eligible to succeed 
their parents in the governmeat of the realm. 
The king and the minister finding out suitable 
iiirives for their sons^ had their marriages celebrat- 
ed and left the pairs to the free enjoyment of their 
youth. Th^se two boys regarded themselves aa 
king and minister from their very yoang acre and 
were in close friendship. 

The following was their daily routine : — Soon 
as they left their beds in the morning, they were 
used to go direct to the tank of their city and 
there clean their teeth. After washing their face 
and sending up their prayers, they delighted them- 
selves in a sport which was rather a mischievoua 
one. The prince Madanak&marftja was used to 
aim one dry mud bullet from his bow and break 
the pots which the females carried filled with 
water over their heads ; and Buddhich&turya, the 
minister's sou, before the water escaped out of the 
pot, was used to shut the gap up with a wet mud 
bullet^ which he iustantaly aimed at all the pots 
which the prince broke mischievously. In this 
kind of sport they were engaged till the tenth 
ghatikd^ in the morning, and returning home had 
their breakfast which was prepared with the six. 



(6) Ghatikd is equal to 24 minutes. The story be 
fng' Hindu, thb Hii.dii mode of reckoning time is 
-tep^ op in those tales. 



delicacies : after ikeir meals tliey cliewed some 
beteMeaves and went separately for their own 
duties. This was tli^ daily routine. 

One early morning while thus they were engag* 
ed in bres^Dg and gapping up the pots of the 
f emaks that left the tank after taking water, the 
minister's eon SeLt e:stremeiy hungry and said, 
" O, my king ! I am very hungry to-day. Let 
OS return home a little early and have our break- 
fast,'' The prtuce laughed at his companion 
being hungry so early as that^ and when Buddhi- 
chaturya again and again pressed him^he exclaim- 
ed, " Well, if you are hungry, then you may go 
before me this day.'' The minister's son was 
extremely grieved to leave the priuce alone there^ 
and extracted an oath from him not to touch his 
bow till his return, to which the prince consented. 

TJ&ua Madanak&mar4jri was left alone on the 
tank-bank and the minister's son was hastenin|r 
home to have his breakfast. The king of the 
town^ Madanak4ma's father, had an household 
priest whose daughter was a great admirer of the 
prince's beauty, so much so, that she entertained 

unlawful love towards him. She was only wait- 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ — 

(7) SI£l>i9GDeu. (AruBtivat.) The six delicacies or 
flavours. They are 1, eiasuLf. (Ka^ppu.) Bittemeas. 2. 
^eSuLf. {Inippa.) Sweetness. 3. H^^H- (-P^WlVw.) 
Sosmess. 4. fi,QitrijLf (Uvarp^pu.) Saltness. 5. 
jptuAutLi. (Tuvarppu^) Astringeupy. 6* «tfZfut^* 
(T^^TRPK.) Pungency. 
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ing for an opportunity to see the prince separate; 
80^ on the day the minister's son returned home 
a little early, she set before her father, the 
priest, all his necessaries for the performance 
of his worship, and taking a vessel on her hip 
came to the tank with the apparent object of 
storing up water. Leaving the pot by the water- 
side she approached the prince and enquired the 
cause of his being alone. Madana, soon as he 
saw the daughter of the priest of bis father ap* 
proaohing him, welcomed her with all respect due 
to her position and explained the cause of the 
absence of the minister's son. The priest's daugh- 
ter with a lascivious smile on her face,^ replied 
as follows :— 

" O prince ! Tour having allowed the minister's 
son to satisfy his hunger is not a great thing. 
A greater thing I beg of you, and that is, that 
you must satisfy my appetite of long-oherished 
love towards you*" Thus spoke the preeeptor'^a 
daughter^ banishing fear, shame and delicacy 
from her heart> and pointed to a grove as if 
inviting the prinoe to that place « He was great<« 
ly alarmed, and with great uneasiness of mind 
replied ns follows : '^O maid ! That you being 
the daughter of a preceptor should talk like a 
ruthless female in a shameless way seems most 
strange to me. He that gives us birth^ he that 
helps ns in difficulty, he that gives ns meals, he 
thi^t girea ua refuge and he that instructs 



these five persons we must regard as oar fathers. 
So says Mann. So^ instead of yoar keeping sis- 
terly affection on me^ that you should have led 
astray your mind for evil passions is most pain- 
ful. Therefore I beg of you never to mistake 
me.'' The pure prince thus spoke and refused 
her shameless call. She^ blinded by headstrong 
passion^ pointed out several rules by which men 
ought not to refuse the involuntary request oE 
females and began to kiss him forcibly. The 
prince escaping from her sinful embraces called 
out help in the name of God, pronouncing, '^ O, 
Thou the most merciful 1 Thou the lord of Kai- 
]&sa ! Thou the lord of Parvati / Thou the lord of 

• 

the three worlds^* come and protect me in tkii 
delicate moment/' Like a mad man he agaia 
and again begged of her to banish from her mind 
all evil thoughts and that he shall never heed to 
her as he regarded her as his sister. 

The preceptor's daughter was now burning 
with anger on account of her rejected love. 
Shame at the refusal and the unfulfllment of her 
intentions J provoked her so much, that she wanted 
to bring him to trouble at once, and vowed 
before him that she would cause his murder 
in one muhHria. No sooner she uttered the 
threat than she loosened her locks and made 

8. Several epithets applied to Siva, 

9. A muhHria is an hour and half or three and 
tbee-(}uartet'S c/haiiko^^ 
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them bang in all sorts of disorderly ways^ broke 
ber glass bracelets^ wouaded ber body by the 
sharp edges of those brokea pieces^ and assumed 
the character of a chaste female that had been 
dishonoured by a bad person and that had, not- 
withstanding all his personal compulsion^ refused 
bis temptations. Aaising up a great alarm by 
her loud cries she ran to her house and fell down 
before her father who bad j^ist then sat down for 
his worship. The father was thunderstruck^ and 
taking the girl in his lap enquired out the canse 
of her distress and the name of the offender. 

'* My dear father ! After setting before you all 
the requisites for the puja, I just went to the 
•tank to supply the house nvith water. The son 
•of the king who rules over this city seems to 
have been there, on the tank bank. He barred 
my way and forced me to accept his embraces. 
And when I refused, he dishonoured me in thi^ 
way." Thus ended the daughter and the father's 
rage knew no bounds. Fierce like Rudra*® in his 
anger he walked in haste to the palace. Soon 
as he approached the gates^ the guards who 
had been watching from a distance his angry 
countenance, reported his sudden arrival to the 
king, as also the symptoms of plain anger on bis 
face. 

The king rah out to welcome him, and falling 
down with the eight members of his body 

10 Budra —Si va in his anger. 
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iouching the ground/^ humbly addressed him 
thus: — 

'•My preceptor, my god ! May I know tlie rea- 
son of your reverence's sudden appearance in 
a time when your reverence should have been sit- 
ting for worship V* The preceptor, with his coun- 
tenance burning in anger, related how the prince 
had spoiled the honour of his daughter,and wished 
to know how his subjects would manage to live in 
a country where such daring crimes were rife. 
The king was much ashamed at what he heard 
and pacified the preceptor by promising to take 
away the life of that abominable criminal for 
whom he had no longer any affection though he 
was his son. Then he invited the preceptor to 
the sabhamandapam or council hall and there 
paid him all the sixteen kinds of respects.^^ He 

^■^^iM*^>— W^.^WII^^M^— ^a^l^i^Wi^— ■^i»^^^^^"^»^M^— '—M »■ ■ ■■— ■^^^■^^^^M^B^— ^^■^■^l^^*!^^— ^^M^^^^^P—i^—^."'* 

11* Sashihnga nama8lc<tt'a» A kind of salutation 
among Biahmans and other high caste Hindis in 
^hich the younger faUs down before the elder with 
the eight members of his body touching the ground. 
The eight members are the two hatids, breast, fore- 
head, two eyes, throat and the middle of the back. 

(12) Upachara or 8h6dnB6paeharj, or the 16 kinds 
of external honours done to God or to 
any holy person. They are,— 1. ^uto. (PAilpa.) Burn- 
ing incense. 2. ^uth, {Dipa,) Placing lamps before 
an idol. 3. Ga(s(sQj^fiiuih» {IfaivSdya.) Offering 
etables or sacred rice. 4. /JJiiy^caii* iJVxftvb^aa.-^^^'vJw 
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sent for the minister Manaiy&Zan, told him 
the prince's crime and the punishment he deserv- 
ed for it, and pulling out his signet ring ordered 
it to be given to the executioners as the permis- 
bion to murder MadanaksLma. The minister had 
a great regard for the royal preceptor and took 
the prince for a real offender. He had every 
reason to think so, taking into consideration 
Madanak&ma's prime youth; so, he gave the ring 
and ordered the executioners to do their duty. 

They accordingly went to the tank and show- 
ing the ring asked him to prepare himself for 
death. The prince was greatly startled at first 
and by degrees became bold, "If the will of God 
be SO; then what could I, a mortal^do in this affair. 



and nut offering. 5. ^ik^S'^*^. {Chandana,) Sandal 
wood, &o., for anointing. (J, LjiLuth. (Pushpa.) Offer* 
ing of flowers in the act of worship. 7, snuL^jnh 
(Karpdra.) Presentation of camphor. 8» S^eOih. (Jala) 
Pouring o! water in the feet, &c, 9. cr&srQesaruj 
{Enney Sans. Taila) anointing. 10. <»6wr®)«f . 
(Kauh^i. Sans: Darpana.) Presentation of mirrors 
11. s^fTiD&sur. {Chhmara.) Presentation of chaur- 
ies. 12. (saoL.. {Kudai ; S&m : Chh'Hra.) Ft eaentA- 
tion of umbrella. 13, Q^rzp.. (Kodi: Sans: 
K^tu or Dhvaja.) Flags. 14. ^9ift. {Vkiri. 
Sans: Tdla.vnnta,) Offering of fans. 15. ^eo^iL 
L^ih. (Alavatta,) Gffeiincr of large circnlar fan&i 
J 6. ^ew^ffih. (Vastra,) Offering of cloths. 
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I was put to all these calamities by the absence of 
my minister for a short time, though it may be. 
Let me now see him before I die/' So thinking, 
Madanak&ma intimated the executioners that he 
was ready for death and that he had an only re- 
quest to be gratified. When they, pitying] a 
prince in peril, asked him to communicate that 
request, he said : ** Kindly bring me my 
minister before I die. I must see his face and 
give him a few instructions. He just left me for 
bis breakfast and has not yet come back. Kindly 
inform him that I am in trouble and that I want 
to see him.'* 

One of the executioners watched the prince 
and the other went to bring the minister's son 
who had then sat before his leaf for his meals 
after his bath and ablutions. He took in the first 
morsel and was raising his hand for a second one, 
when a servant of his stood before him with a 
dismal face and informed him of the executioner 
that had come from the prince. The minister's 
son left his leaf suddenly, and going to the exeou4 
tioner asked him the reason for his sudden ap- 
pearance* '^ My lord, I know only this much. 
The king is enraged at a report from his preceptor 
that the prince attempted the spoliation of the 
latter's daughter ; your honour's father gave me 
his signet ring of the king as an order to murder 
the prince. When I went to do my duty, his 
honour the prince wanted me to inform your 
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honour of this order/* was all the executioaer'a 
reply. 

Buddhich&fcurya was extremely vexed, at what 
he heard and did not know what to do. He had 
very great respect for the moral character of the 
prince* Bat then was his youth to be blamed ? 
Noj (he thought), let me arrive at no conclasions 
now, till I see him. So thinking, he went to the 
stalls, saddled two Panchakalydui^^ fleeters, and 
prepared for the worst, went to Madanak&ma and 
asked him to tell him the truth. Soon as he 
heard the real facts, Buddhich&turya fell into the 
following contemplations. *^ If we are out with 
the secret, people may not believe us now. They 
may not think us to be on the right side. The 
poor king would then be blamed for his partiality 
to his son. The world may talk of an unjust 
king who let away unpunished a criminal that 
was his son.*' All these thoughts passed over 
bis mind in the twinkling of an eye, and he ad- 
dressed the executioners as follows: — '^Well, my 
friends, what say you now to this case* The 
crime is with one party, and another who is 
innocent has the punishment. '^ The executioners 
were watching all the marks in the prince's face, 
and were fully convinced of his innocence and 
hence replied as follows : — 



13. A horse whose four feet and forehead are 



•' Tour Highness ! This king has an only son 
who is in every way qaalified to reign* We sea 
plainly who the offender is. The king will excuse 
m in future, if we tell his majesty the truth. We 
shall murder some beast or bird and produce 
that blood as the life-blood of the prince. And 
we request your majesties not to remain in this 
town but to run away .to some place or other till 
(he truth is out." 

Buddhichd.turya was extremely delighted at 
the words of the executioners who were so merci- 
ful on the occasion. He made the prince mount 
one of the horses, and himself getting up on the 
other rode fast, leaving the direction to the choice 
of th^ fleeters themselves. 

Galloping without food and drink all the 
forests, mountains, thickets and jungles and much 
overcome by fatigue and hunger^ they reached a 
town which on enquiry they found out to be 
Indrapuram. The first thing they did was to 
enquire out any hotel or feeding house for them- 
selves and their horses. They, not wishing to 
expose themselves to the public, chose the houae 
of an old woman, who promised to give meals to 
them and grass and gram to their horses for a 
pagoda per day. Agreeing to her conditions 
they boarded there, and under the kind protection 
of that old woman forgot their homes. Thus 
passed several days. 

^ 
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One day Baddhich&turya and Madanak&ma set 
out to see the sceneries of the town^and^ admiring 
all they saw on their way^ reached the Siva temple 
of that place. It was unfortunately shot. When 
they enquired the reason for it, they found that 
the high officer of that town had shut the gates 
of the temple as the subjects did not pay their 
tax. They went to that officer and convinced 
him, how unjust it was to direct the temple gates 
to be shut for an ofiEence which the subjects had 
committed. The taxes ought to be collected by 
force from the inhabitants, and not the temple 
gates shut, spoke they to the officer who, being 
ashamed of his unlawful course^ at once opened 
the gates of the temple and gave due orders for 
the resuming of the pujd, which was accordingly 
done. Madanakd.ma and Buddhichllturya went 
on circumambulating the God, admiring several 
paintings on the prdkdra (circuit) walls of the 
temple. They discovered in a part of the wall a 
drawing hung up. There were two charming 
beauties in it. Madanakd.ma went very near the 
drawing, eyed it closely, and fell down in a swoon 
enchanted by the beauty of those figures. The 
minister's son who was engaged in admiring the 
beauties of another portion of the prdkdra was 
aroused by the staggering dovm of the prince. 
Flying at once to his rescue and taking him on 
his lap, he tried all his best to bring him back to 
his senses. Wishing to know the cause of Mada- 
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nakd.ma's swooiij he eyed roand abont him and 
discovered the life-like paintings. Judging that 
the beauties on the drawing must have been the 
cause of Madanakd.ma's loss of senses^ the prince 
proceeded in the requisite treatment and succeed- 
ed in restoring: him to his senses. MadaQakd.ma,no 
sooner had he returned to his senses than he 
turned his eyes towards the pictures and again fell 
down in a swoon. Again the prince was brought 
back to his senses. Buddbich&turya was 
now more than certain that the prince's love 
was towards the objects in the drawings and 
removed him to a place where he could no more 
see them. The only way of giving perfect resto- 
ration to the failing understanding of the prince 
was^ thought Buddhich&turya^ the bringing of the 
damsels drawn in the picture ; so he called the 
Dharmakartis or the temple authorities to bis 
side and enquired of them all abont the drawings. 
Who drew it ? Who the objects were that it 
represented ? How it came to be hung up in that 
temple ? And the Dharmakarta gave the follow- 
ing reply : ''Gentleman ] There is a town named 
D6vakipuram near this place. In it lives a painter 
named Yengaiyan. He now and then comes 
to this temple on pil<2rrimage|and on one occasion 
he brought with him this piece of workmanship 
and had it suspended here* That is all we know 
about it.'' Thus ended the Dharmakarta and 
the minister's son replied as follows : ''I have 
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not a greater friend here than yourself. The 

prince, my master^ is now almost enslaved by the 

beauties of the paintings. I am determined to 

bring him those objects though I shall have to 

undergo twelve years labour for it» Till I return 

BUCcessfnlly^ the prince must remain here under 

your kind protection. I shall render you all 
help in money." Thus arranging with the Dhar^ 
maJcartcL and the old woman as regards the care- 
taking of Madanakftma^, Buddhichftturya mounted 
his horse to go in search of Yengaiyan in DSvaki- 
puram, and after much travelling reached him in 
three days. Making his acquaintance^ he moved 
with him closely for ten days till their acquain* 
tance turned into friendship. On the eleventh day^ 
just when there was no third party, Buddhich&- 
&turya spoke as it came of by itself about the 
abovesaid painting and who, the objects repre- 
sented in it, were. The painter replied that he 
never saw those objects himself, that in the 
town of Vfm^ (BhlraA) puri, fifty k68 from that 
place, he had a friend-^^an oil-rubber, employed 
under the king of that place, and that that friend 
gave him, a hair from which he had, by the rules 
of his art^ worked up the objects in the picture, 
Buddhich&turya now cunningly questioned every- 
thing about that oil-rubber, the names of his rela- 
tions^ their places of residence, his wealth, posi-> 
iion^ &c., &c« The painter replied as follows ; 



'^Well, my friend, the name of fchafc oil-rubber 
is Maty&lan&yakkaQ. His wife's name is Ilak- 
shumakkd.!. Her mother country is Vidarbha- 
ddaa. She has, since she came away there, never 
gone back to her mother's house i and none 
of her mother's people visited her there/' The 
minister's son heard all the story, as if he was 
quite unconoerned, remained three days more 
with the painter to arouse no suspicion and 
went away as if going to some other place after 
the formal leave-taking. He reached VimApuri, 
and going into the b&z&r street, bought clothes 
for all the members, big and small — of the family, 
and with turmeric, nuts and betel-leaves reached 
the neighbouring house of the oil-rubber. When 
the inmates of the house enquired as to who he 
was, the minister's son said, '*J have my brother- 
in-law here in this town employed as the chief 
oil-rubber in the palace. My sister's name is 
llakshumakk&2. We gave her away in marriage 
when she was very young. Through several 
inconveniences we were not able to see her, I 
have now come in search of her ; is this her 
house ?" The next house people at onc^ sent 
word to Ilakshumakk&Z that her brother had 
come and as soon as she came to meet him, the 
minister's son sobbed out, '^Ofa^ my sister / We 
gave you away in marriage when you were only 
five years old. Several family circumstances, 
when our father was alive, prevented me from 



seeing yoai and after onr father's death the family 
concerns devolved on me^ which gave me so 
much work that I was not able to see you ere 
now." He then followed her to her house and 
there distributed his presents and fruits to the 
children. And^ by that time Muty&lund.yakkan, 
the oil-rubber^ returned from the palace to whom 
the minister's son, — the brother-in-law gave all 
the presents. Feasts for the brother-in-law 
followed. Muty&lund.yakkan gave special atten- 
tion to his brother-in-law's horse. And Buddhi- 
chd;turya passed twenty days in (the supposed 
brother-in-law) the oil-rubber's house. 

Medicine and feast for three days says the 
{Tamil) proverb. Mutyftlun&yakkau exhausted 
the savings of pagodas he had in hand for the 
feast of twenty days' duration that he was giving 
his brother-in-lav. On the twenty-first night he 
E^poke to his wife of the prolonged stay of her 
brother. The minister's son, her supposed bro- 
ther^ overheard it from the veranda outside, and 
soon as morning dawned, requested permission 
to return to Yidarbhad^sa. Ilakkshumakk&2 
gave him some breakfast, which when he was 
eating, Muty&Iunay&kkan came home. He inquir- 
ed the cause of his brother-in-law's breakfasting 
rather early, and when he replied that he intended 
going to his country, Mutjd.lan&yakkan requested 
him to stay three days more. 



It was only at this time that Baddhicb&tarya 
enqnired of his brother-in-law or supposed 
brother-in-law whether the king of that country 
had any children. Muty&lund.yakkan said that 
the king had no sons but had two daughters yet 
unmarried. '^ Have you ever seen them/' asked 
Buddhich&turya. ^^ No. It is impossible to see 
them" replied Muty&Iun&yakkan, and added as 
follows :— 

" If any one demands the princesses in mar- 
riage^ he is at once murdered by the king. So, no 
one dares ask them in marriage. They are 
strongly guarded and it is impossible to see them.'' 

Buddhicb&turya, whose sole object was to take 
a sight of them, to know whether they were the 
same represented in the picture, suggested 
the following plan to Muty&lun&yakkan, which 
would enable him to see them. ^'My dear brother- 
in-law I Kindly take a vessel full of oil to the 
palace, to the spot next the window of the 
princesses' rooms. And I shall follow you and 
sit down there for an oil-rubbing, you shall go 
on rubbing the oil with the thirty -two strokes. 
They would open their windows and ask you 
the reason of your making a noise there. Then 
you shall tell them that the king detained you 
there that day, and, as your brother-in-law wanted 



* Whioh thinly two, to.the belt of my enqniring, lam not 
a' le to ascertain. 
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to go away to his country, you apply the oil there 
to his head. I shall somehow manage to see them.'' 

So spoke the supposed brother-in-law^ and Mut- 
yd.lunay3,kkan promising to gratify his wishes^ 
took him to the palace to apply the oil. When 
the strokes were falling with all sorts of symmetry^ 
the princesses opened the windows and wanted 
to know the reason for the disturbance, and 
Muty41un4yakkan, who was instructed by his 
brother-in-law already, gave out what was said 
before. Their features were seen reflected on 
the surface of the oil, and Buddhichd.turya was 
fully satisfied within himself that they were the 
same persons he saw in the painting. The prin- 
cesses closed their windows and Muty&lu'a 
brother-in-law too finished his bath. After the 
three days were over he took leave of Ilakshu* 
makkdiZ and her husbandi and much vexed at 
heart at the oath of the king to murder the 
demander of his daughters' hands in marriage^ 
and knowing no other way of returning to 
Madanakd.ma without taking with him those 
princesses, wished to put an end to his life. So, he 
turned the horse towards the sea coast and leav- 
ing him free there to himself addressed him thus; 
•' my jewel of a horse ! You were under my 
kind patronage so long. Now I enter this sea to 
get myself drowned and thus give up my life, as 
I no longer like to live in this world without 
fulfilling the prince's wishes. You may go now 
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wnd roam at large wherever you like." Thus 
addressing the horae^ the minister's son entered 
the sea. The noble animal^ as if pitying hia 
master and not caring a bit more for his own 
life^ followed him close behind in the waters. To 
hia great wonder Buddhich&turya found the 
waters only neok deep wherever he went. Qo 
wherever he may, there was no neater to drown 
him. His grief knew no bounds. He called up 
help in the name of God. ''O, the ever Mercif nl ! 
The Lord of P&rvati I The Destroyer of the three 
cities I The Protector of the world, why dost Thou 
not take me under Thy protection in theHeavens? 
Thus the minister's son called out^ and it was to 
his own fortune that he did so. For these calls 
for help fell on the ears of P&rvati^ who, with 
Paramasiva, was passing very near that place. 
She insisted upon her husband's helping the man 
in distress, and accordingly jSiva stood before 
himt As Buddhichd.turya was naturally intelli* 
gent, he at once concluded that the person who 
stood before him must be no one except lavara, 
and so began his loud and respectful eztollations 
of Siva, gfankara, /Sambho, &c. I^vara wanted 
o know his distress, and Buddhich&turya ad- 
dressed him as follows : '^ My god, I came in 
search of two princesses with whom my master 
the prince has fallen in love. I left no stone 
unturned in my efforts to search them. Just 
when I found them ou!) I had to give up the idea 
of ever securing them at all, as their father had 
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proclaimed to put to death him who reqaests 
their hand ia m*irriage» Instead of returning to 
him with empty hands, I just resolved to throw 
myself into this ocean, which again disappoints 
me by being only neck-deep wherever I go/^ 
lavara pitted the prince and promised to assist 
him. The god assured him of success and gave 
him the following directions. *' Well, my boy, 
come to the shore from the water ; go to that 
town and be living there for a few days. On a 
certain day yon shall hear the sound of a bell. It 
shall fall on your 'ears only. Soon as you hear it, 
adorn yourself with all princely ornaments and 
be walkino^ the streets. The ministers shall come 
and invite you for a wedding. You had better 
say that you are a sojourner and thai you would 
not like the idea of becoming a son-in-law. Then 
the king shall come and invite yon in person. Yon 
fehall then proceed to the palace and have the 
marriage badges tied round the neck of the 
princesses by a Br&Hmani's hand^ and taking them 
to your own conntry marry the younger your, 
self and give the other in marriage to the prince.^' 
Thus pointing him out the course^ Is vara dis- 
appeared. Buddhieh&turyamuch pleased at his suc- 
cess returned to Yim&puri and there sojourned 
in expectation of the time. £^iva hid his goddess 
P&rvatt and his vehicle the bull in the hollow of 

a fig tree, and assuming the character of a 
San^dsi ov an ^acetic robed in dyed dothas/ a nd 
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holding a Kamandalu,^* came to the palaoe of the 
king. When the god I^vara himself assumed 
the shape of a 8anydsi, who can describe the 
majesty of it. The king was highly pleased at 
the approach of a sage towards his mansion and 
running headlong welcomed him for his meals at 
his house that day. The Sanydai apparently ac- 
cepted the invitation. The king seated him in a 
gold plank, and spreading a leaf before him re- 
quested him to partake of his dinner. The ascetic 
Isvara cunningly asked the king before his par- 
taking of the meals whether he had any sons. 
The king said that he had no sons and that he 
had two daaghters. The Sanydsi wanted to see 
them and distribute the j^ra^ddam^^ of sacred water 
to them. By the king's order the princesses 
came nad stood before the sage^ who distributed 
water to them and asked them to drink it and 
spriokle it on their heads ; and they did accord- 
ingly. The sage now inquired of the king 
whether his daughters were married, and the king 
replied in the negative. ''Then have I come to 
a wretch's house for my meals. A man who has 
two grown up daughters unmarried. I shall 
never taste a grain of food here. Thus crying 

out in anger the Sanyasi disappeared in the place 



14. An earthen or wooden water pot, 

15* Bemnants of the holy water and Tulasi or 
Bilva leaf after worshipping an idol. 
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where he was seated* The kiog was greatly 
affected by the event. '^ Pity on me that I should 
have become such a sinner. The Sanydsi must 
have been the G-od himself for who could thus 
have suddenly disappeared. As I never gave 
out my daughters in marriage^and as I proclaimed 
that I would kill him who would demand their 
hands^ the great God was highly displeased and 
subjected me to this everlasting remorse. I must 
give them in marriage in a muhurta to any prince 
and then only taste my food to day*'^ Thus 
maddened by grief and tearing his hair at the 
loss of I^vara^ whom he had a moment ago for 
his guest, the king sent his ministers in search 
of a fitting matchj and sending for the priests 
fixed an auspicious hour for the wedding. 

lavara, after his disappearance, went to the fig 
tree, and taking possession of his goddess Pd.rvati 
^nd his vehicle Bishabha, rung as promised his 
victorious bell^which the minister's son only heard. 
Dancing and capering with joy, praising every 
moment the great god /Siva, he adorned his body 
with all sorts of costly ornaments and loitered in 
the bd.zar street, where the ministers of that city 
discovered him, and invited him extolling his 
fortune to accept the princesses' hands. Buddbi- 
chd.turya refused ; the ministers again and again 
told him how he cast away the fortune that wishes 
^ cling to \na feet. Even then he refosedi and 
cn^tingljr pointed out to the king's oxdw oi mut* 



dering the persons who demanded the piincessea 
in marriage. The ministers could not conyince 
Buddhich&taryai rather the latter in obeying the 
order of Maheavara pretended that he had no 
confidence. They now returned to the king and 
informed him of their success in having found 
out one^ and at the same time in not haying 
convinced. him of the; change of the king^s resolu- 
tion* Now th^ king flew to the spot with all 
the parahphemalia for the invitation of a bride-' 
groom* and requested him to accept his daughter's 
hands in marriage. 

The minister's son replied to him thus : '^ Oj 
king I Yon once had a role of murdering him 
who came to demand your daughter in marriage; 
and now you yourself come of your own accord 
to request me.. I have no confidence in you.'^ 
The king begged his pardon, and told him of the 
change that he had lately to make in his own 
resolution. Then the minister's son wanted to 
have his own system of m£|.rriage, and the king 
agreeing to it brought him to the palace. The 
wedding hall was hastily decorated. The news 
that the king had suddenly resolved to give away 
bis daughters in niarriage spread throughout the 
town. The purohita ox the officiating priest or 
the marri^ige ce;remony. was aisked to conduct all 
the preliminaries^ the homfi or sacred fire^ dona- 
tion, &c., of the marnag;e, T\\^Vii^i^^^^'t^'W^^ 
decomitd and l^rougUt to \ke \«Si» '^V^'fc^^ 
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ma?i g ving the marriage badges to the"minister's 
eon, wanted him to tie them round the brides* 
iiecks;andas the minister's son had quite a differ < 
ent plan in his mind, as we all know »bout the 
marriage affair, he directed saying thftt that was 
the custom of his country, to have the marriage 
badge tied,asordered byParamfesvara, by the hands 
of BhS,ma7ii's. With this single exception, all 
the ceremonies pertaining to the marriage were 

regularly conducted. 

The busy day was drawing to its close. The 
minister's son as soon as the sun set in the west- 
ern mountains had his supper, and entering the 
bed room pretended to be sound asleep. The 
eldest of the princesses bathed in the even- 
ing and adorning herself with all ornaments, 
and repleting with all sorts of sweet odours and 
taking in her hand, a platter containing 
sweet fruits and betel-leaves and nuts as well as 
a lovely violin entered the bed chamber. Seeing 
her lord asleep, instead of awakening him 
herself, she played for some time on her violin. 
Finding that her music was not able to do its 
intended work, and much enraged at finding so 
retired a husband who would go to sleep on the 
very first day instead of waiting for an affection- 
ate wife, determined to do away with him by one 
stroke of her sword, if he did not rise at the tap 
of her fingers on his back. Buddhich^turya who 
jraff only pretending sleep slyly watched all the 
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raoveraeitts of Lcr face, and concluding with 
Lirnself that he would highly provoke h^r if he 
remained in that state for a longer time, awoke 
as if froTO deep slumber. 

*' How is it my lord that yon went away to 
sleep so early as that ?'' were the words which the 
princess spoke to her drowsy or apparently 
drowsy hnsband. The minister's son begged 
pnrdon for his neglect, and pointed out the bustle 
of the day as the reason for his weariness. 

The princess was satisfied hy the reason and 
requested him to accept the fruits, sweetmeats, 
&c., that she had brought and also herself. Bud- 
dhichslturya did full justice to what she brought 
in the platter, and after washing his hands began 
to chew betel-leaves and nuts. The princess not 
much pleased with the retired spirit of her hus- 
band, and wishing to arouse his love by artificial 
means played some lovely songs on her guitar. 
Tlie minister's son never returned her loves and 
kept on closely to his iiTTibw/a -chewing. 

Let us nob think for one moment even Bad- 
dhichaturya to be unfit to return her loves. He, 
as the Sanydsi robed Sankara had ordered, had 
meant the elder of the princesses for his king 
Madanakama and so kept aloof from her regard- 
less of her love evincements towards him* But 
when she came very near him with a smiling 
countenance? he devised a plan of wUiu^ ^w^*-^ ^V^ 
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night iime by a pleasant story and addressed her 
as follows :— 

^^ My dearest love! Permit me first to relate you 
a pleasant story. We shall sleep after that." 
The princess agreeing to it^ kept to her own seat. 
The minister's son Bnddhichitarya^ sat up on his 
bed and possessing all the natural advantages of 
an impressive story teller — silvery tone, fine 
gestures as befitting the occasion, apt allusions 
to serve as illustrations, &c., began as follows ; — 



FIRST STORY. 



Listen, Oh you best of womankind ! There was a 
town named Dharm&puri. Over it ruled a king 
Dharmananda. He regarding the lives of his sub- 
jects as his own life, ruled them very justly with his 
fellow officers — the minister, councillors, comman- 
ders, captains and lieutenants. During the fifty 
yeai*s of his prosperous reign there was not even a 
single day on which he swerved from the Codes 
of Manu. But for all his charitable disposition 
he had not the happiness of a son to his allotment. 
Of course, this defect worked much in his mind. 
He consecrated several shrines to Brahma, Rudra, 
Vishnu and other Gods, had their festivals regu- 
larly conducted, distributed food to the poor, 
made the sixteen kinds of donations <»>' to deserving 
men, and sent up prayers to God on the three 
occasions of morning, noon and evening with the 
intention of securing a son. After all his devotions 
seemed to have effect, and God gave him a son. 
The king distributed sugar on account of thst 
happy news, and brought him up very tenderly* 
In the third year after this event, the king had 
another son, who was also being carefully 
brought up» 

A few days after, all on a sudden, an enemy 
invaded the town of Dharm&puia, and totally 
1 See Note 4, Introdaction. 



defeating him, drove him outside the town' with 
his wife and children. The king was much vexed 
at the calamity that came over him, and cursing 
his own evil-star, went to another town and was 
earning his livelihood by begging there in the 
streets till his elder son was seven years of age 
and his younge;* five. Thinking that it was a sin 
to ruin the boys without giving them their edu- 
cation, he took them to a distant village, where an 
old learned Br&hmaw was keeping a school He 
gave the sons over to the charge of that village 
schoolmaster, and addressed hira as follows : — 

'^ These two are my sons ; I am extremely poor 
and so quite unable to pay anything for their 
education. But if you would kindly educate them, 
I mean rewarding your pains by presenting you 
with one of these boys." The schoolmaster 
agreed to the conditions, and so the king and his 
queen, after leaving their children there, went 
away to some other town to pass their days like 
the lowest of men in begging. 

The Br&hman teacher appointed the eldest son 
to the domestic task of grazing the cows and 
buffalos, and educated with all possible means 
the second son, who duly learnt the four Vedas, ^^^ 
six Sdstras. sixty-four varieties of philosophy, 
the Codes of Manu, and even the objectionable 
science of jugglery, the magic art of infusing ones 
own soul into different bodies and other tricks 
in which his master the old Brslhman was a great 
2 See Notes 1, 2 & 8, latrodaution. 



expert. He also acquired from him the faculty 
of Jndnadrishti.* Thus he passed several years 
in study and acquired perfection in one and all 
the departments of knowledge. 

One day, just when he had attained mastery of 
the science of Jndnadrishti, he experiment, 
ed it to see where his parents were dwelling 
then, and when he found out by his newly 
acquired power their whereaboutSj he wanted to 
go and see them secretly. They have forgot us so 
long and are now mere beggars in the streets* 
1 shall now go and see them and make arrange- 
ments to relieve them from their calamity. They 
may then ask me about my brother ; why should 
my master not educate him but appoint him to 
only low works. Let me now dive at his motives 
by my Jiianadviahti. Thus pondering over in 
his mind^ he thought for a time and exclaimedi 
" Vile wretch ! For henceforth I must only 
regard you so, as you want to deceive my parents 
when they come to demand one of us« You also 
mean to make me sit in the sun as a student that 
is very careless and never pays any attention 
whatever to his books ; of course^ they will choose 
my elder brother, being deceived by his position 
of a monitor in the class, though he knows 
nothing. Thus you mean to deceive my poor 
parents. Oh! I know how to deceive you." These 

* The knowing eye, a facalty of diving into others inward 
feelings and motives. 



were the thoughts of the prince — the second son 
— and they were quite natural. He saw only then 
the evil intentions of his teacher. He wanted 
to inform his parents of them and was waiting 
for the night to proceed to them. 

The night came on. After his duties of the 
evening as a student were over, he retired for 
rest or rather pretended to retire for rest. For 
no sleep could now close down his eyelids since 
the evil intentions of his master became plain to 
him. He therefore left his bed and walked out 
to the public road. To his joy ho found there 
the dead body of a kite. He transferred himself 
into its corpse, flew at once to his parents and 
reached them in the dead of night. Then resum- 
ing his own shape he awakened them from their 
slumber. They were surprised at first, and when 
they were certain that it was one of their sons 
who stood before them, kissed their boy and in- 
quired into the welfare of his brother and the 
way by which he managed to come such a long 
distance. Their second son related to them in 
haste everything ; how he acquired all the rare 
arts, how his elder brother had been ruined, how 
the master^s intention stood, and how they must 
act themselves. He also requested them to come 
soon and reclaim him and not to take the elder 
brother who would be quite useless, then, for 
them. He assured them tha\; \\e vJoxiVQi ^^te)^\^^\^^ 
himself raanaore for hia rescue. ^\i\x^ ^9LV\i\w« 



iherxiy the seconcl son ftew back^ assuming the 
shape of a kite, in the same night to his master's 
house, and resuming his former shape fell in sound 
slumber. 

Soon as the morning dawned, the father-king 
and the mother-queen set out to the Br4hma)i 
teacher's village, which they reached after Several 
days' journey. They entered his house. The 
tether welcomed them with a cheerful coun- 
tenance and made arrangements for giving them 
a grand dinner. Secretly he called a student to 
his side and sent him to fetch the eldest son who 
was grazing the cattle. As soon as the boy 
arrived, he dressed him up with all pomp and sent 
him to the school as the monitor of the highest 
class. And he made the second son to sit in the 
scorching sun, as a fit punishment, as he said, for 
his not studying his lesssons well. The parents 
saw what was before them, and concluded with 
themselves of the extreme truthfulness in the 
second son's statement. 

The feasts were over. The master was over- 
hospitable to his poor but royal guests. He 
extolled the high proficiencies of the eldest son, 
and of his having raised himself by his own ex- 
ertions to a monitor's position in the highest class 
of the school ; and he also spoke very poorly of 
the attainments of the second son, who spent the 
greater portion of tbe day itv «v\X»vol^ vcv *0ol^ ^^i». 
for bis carelessness and stupidity . 
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The king eaw too well the tricks of the master ; 
therefore he spoke to the Br&hman' thus : *^ Sir, 
many thanks for your having devoted so much of 
attention to my first son. Him I give to you 
only, as I think, he may not in the pride of his 
overlearning obey me. Stupid as he is, I prefer 
the second son, as I can make him obey me/* Thus 
taking the second son, the king returned with 
him to his place* The master was sorely ^iB* 
appointed at his own ruin^ and sent the eldest 
son as usual to look after his cattle. 

The old king and queen retired to a certain 
town with their second son, who now asked for 
some food. They said that he must fast that 
night with them, and as soon as morning dawned 
they shall beg in the streets and give him his 
breakfast. The son was extremely vexed at the 
imprudence of his parents, who had never saved 
anything during all their past period of begging. 
So he spoke to them thus : " My dear father, I 
am very sorry to see that you have been begging 
so long without having saved even a single pie for 
the future. Let what is past be past and let us no 
more think of it. For the present kindly do as I 
request yon. The king of this town has a big cock 
iot which all along his life he had been search- 
ing a hen. He has n'ot even now succeeded in 
procuring one for it. I shall transform myself, 
by the power of the magic art that I have recently 
Jearntj into a hen. Wlien I begin to crow in the 



inorniDg the people would be attracted towards 
me by my voice, and report to the king of the ex- 
istence of a suitable match for his cock. He shall 
then demand me of you in sale. If yoU ask one 
hundred pagodas he shall offer them and take tne 
disguised as a hen from you. I shall then rejoin 
you.'* So advising his father, he assumed the 
shape of a hen and began to crow. Early morn* 
ing crowds began to collect before the abode 
of the beggar king * The news reached the ears 
of the king of that town, who at once came to the 
spot to see, in person, the hen reported to be a 
fair match to his cock ; for his mania for these 
fowls had always been very great. The father and 
now the owner of the hen demanded one hundred 
pagodas for it, which the king of the town offei*- 
ed without grudging, and walked home fully 
rejoiced to have secured such a good fowl. He 
gave her over to the fowlers, who preserved her 
in an iron basket which they set over her and 
placed a weight over the basket. No sooner these 
persons left the hen to herself, then she — rather 
the prince in disguise — assumed the shape of a 
bandicoote, and boring a hole underground escaped 
from his confinement, and, crossing all the palace 
mansions, reached the outside of the town and 
went to the place where his father was staying. 
The parents had kept meals ready and were 
waiting for their sou. So they were highly 

pleased to see him return safe, and first serving 



him meals^ sat down themselves for their dinner 
after him. 

The ki ng of that country who was always 
thinking of his highly bought hen, soon as he had 
some leisure, ordered the fowlers to brine: her to 
him ; and when they went for her they found in 
that place a hole. Their confusion may be more 
imagined than described. So flying back in 
anguish they reported the strange phenomena of 
a hole in the place of a hen that they safely 
secured in an iron basket over which they had 
put a heavy weight. 

The king was extremely vexed at the mystery 
of the disappearance of his ben. ''Can a bandicoote 
ever kill a hen and eat her up. May kill per- 
haps ! Let us now examine the hole and its 
winding, and dragging it out kill it.'* So think- 
ing he ordered his men to bring him at least the 
murderer of his hen — the bandicoote. Pickaxes, 
spades, hoes and crowbars were freely adminis- 
tered to all the windings of the hole of the bandi- 
coote till more than half the palace was ploughed 
down. All the search, of course, proved vain, 
and the king doubly mortified, sanctioned at once 
new estimates for the repair of his mansion. 

Let us turn to the prince. He lived in peace 

outside the town with his parents, who took great 

care of him till every pie of the hundeed pagodas 

was spent. When that sum was eiVvausted they 

informed their son of it, who now ^evmivg ^nVNjVxvv 



himself of another scheme^ spoke thus to his 
father:— ^*There lives a rich merchant namedDhana- 
pala Setti in this town. He has an only son who 
prefers walking only instead of riding, which his 
father daily compels him to do. I shall assume the 
shapeofa Panchakalyani^^^horse- You shall walk 
with me to the tank side where the merchant's sou 
will come in the morning for his bath. He shall 
have a liking for the horse and ask of you the price. 
You had better demand one thousand pagodas. 
He will conduct you to his father, count you out 
the money^ and take me to the stables. I shall 
somehow manage to come away from my con- 
finemenf Thus instructing, the son assumed the 
shape of a horse and stood before his father neigh- 
ing most melodiously. The father was extreme- 
ly delighted at the beauty of the horse, which 
was no other except his own son, and as instructed 
took him to the tank side. The merchant's son 
came, and as prophesied already, promised to ofEer 
pagodas one thousand for it. So he took the 
seller with his horse to Dhanap&la Setti his father. 

Now, it unfortunately happened, that the 
Br&hman master who instructed the transferred 
prince, was sitting by the side of the merchant- 
He, as soon as he saw the horse, fully concluded 
within himself that it was no other than the trick- 
ish disciple of his who had overpowered him by his 
own art. And he now devised plans to kill him 
hy some tricks, and with t\\\^^V>^ ft^^^\t^ ^^cjsk^ V^ 



3 See Kote 18, lntro(\ucl\oiv* 
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the merchant : " My dear merchant, you have an 
only son. And this horse is a very rough and 
mischievous animal, not fit to be used by such 
untrained riders like him. So it is not fit for 
him. And if you or he persist iu buying the 
horse, you shall never see the face of him getting 
down from it. Therefore, as I know riding 
better, I wish to have it ; give me please a loan 
of one thousand pagodas, I shall return you 
the money as soon as I go home. You shall now 
see yourself the tricks of this animal/' So say- 
ing the Br&hmaM master procured one thousand 
pagodas from the merchant, and counting them 
out to the seller, secured the horse, nay^ his 
student whom he had all along, ever since bis 
father walked away with him, been hating. 

The master got upon the horse and began to 
whip it right and left. It took him to all the 
places he drove till it was entirely exhausted. 
Now the rider took it to a dirty pool to water 
it and thus to kill it. The transformed prince 
saw the evil intentions of his master- enemy, and 
so entered the body of a dead fish inside the 
water leaving that of a horse. The life now left 
the horse and hence it fell down. The Br&hman 
now saw by his Jnanadrishti that his student had 
transformed himself into a fish, and so calling all 
his school-boys ordered them to pour out the 
w^ter in the ^ank and kill all the &^h lu it. And 
tbej^ were executinor their master's ordi^t* ^\v^ 
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prince in the shape of the fish was groatly con- 
fused. He saw on that tank bank the dead body 
of a buffalo which the cobblers had left there 
and went to fetch their weapons to dissect it. 
The prince entered its body and began to run 
away. The master was watching all the prince's 
movements j and so following the buffalo ordered 
the cobbler to torture it. The prince in confu- 
sion assumed the shape of a parrot^ the carcass of 
which he discovered in a tree. And the master 
taking the shape of a kite igaruia) followed him 
furiously through mountains, forests^ thickets 
and jungles^ till at last both of them reached a 
town. The prince finding it impossible to escape 
the beaks of a kite flew in the direction of the 
palace. To his joy the windows of the room of the 
princess of that town were open, and she herself 
was sitting in her cushion undoing the knots of 
the hair over her head* The parrot-prince flew 
through the windows and fell on her lap. She 
was extremely delighted at the sight of the 
parrot, and taking it up on her hands kissed it 
close to her breast. She immediately sent for a 
goldsmith, and measuring out rabies from her 
treasury asked him to make a suitable cage for 
her parrot. And the goldsmith did accordingly. 
The kite waited for some time outside the window, 

and vowing by signs to take away the parrot's 

life in a week flew away. The prince-parrot 

poO'pbooed the idea \>y svgtia wA i^ \i\xaa.'^ 
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perfectly secure ia the cage. The princess dan- 
died her pet during the whole day, and at night fed 
it with milk, fruits and condiments and retired 

for her usual sleep. 

A. 

At about midnight the parrot left its cage, 
and assuming its own form of a prince sat beside 
the sleeping princess, smeared sandal over her 
body, ate all the sweetmeats that she had left 
on her table, and converting himself again into 
a parrot, was quietly dozing away the night in its 
cage* At about the tenth ghatikd ^*^ in the night, 
the princess arose from her deep slumber. It 
was then that she came to know of something: 
that had been put upon her while in sleep without 
her knowledge. The sandal cup was empty ; 
the scent boxes had exhausted their contents ; 
all her body was rubbed over with sweet scent. 
"Who could have done it in this strictly guarded 
piece ? The Zandna is most jealously watched 
by soldiers and eunuchs. Who could have man- 
aged to throw dust into the eyes of one and all 
the watches ? Why should that expert man 
who had managed to cross all the so many bar- 
riers nob awake me ; let me watch next night." 
So thought the princess, and with that thought 
the morning dawned. During the day she nursed 
the parrot as usual ; when it became dark she 
retired for rest and kept herself awake till about 
midnight, and afterwards unconsciously fell in 
deep slumber. The prince-parrot wsA-cVim^ t\v^ 
« see Note 6, Introdaotion. 
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carefulness of the princess never left its cage till 
she was snoring. Then it came out, and resuming 
it original shape applied sandal to the sleeping 
princesses body and went into the cage. She, on 
leaving her bed next morning, saw in her body 
the signs of the shameful act repeated, and much 
astonished at her own carelessness and at the 
dexterity of the secret frequenter of her room, 
and folly determining within herself to catch out 
the thief the next night, took little breakfast and 
slept the whole day to be cautious during the 
night. For all that, the parrot did not lose its 
care ; for before going to bed^ she fed him well, 
and on rising from her sleep in the evening, she 
nourished him with milk and fruits. After a 
lijrht supper, to keep herself awake, she retired 
to her bed and, covering her body with a blanket 
from head to foot, pretended to sleep. The parrot- 
prince watched all her movements. He knew 
quite well that she was wide awake* Bat he 
thought it best, to come out of the cage and dis- 
close his history to her. He was also eager to 
instruct her as to her future course. So, he came 
out of the cage resuming his original form, and 
chewing betel sat beside the princess in her 
couch. She now caught hold of his arm and 
sitting up in her bed spoke thus: ''I have watched 
you, leaving your parrot's body and resuming 
this princely shape. Tell me now who you are, 
why you have assumed this shape^ and what m^da 
you come to me.'' The prince \\ieTi t^\^\,^^ \iNs^ 
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parentage, education and adventures, how his 
elder brother had been ruined, how he first trans- 
formed himself into a hen, then a horse, then a 
fish, then a bu£falo, and at last into a parrot, and 
how his bitter enemy the teacher pursued him 
throughout his transformations and teased him. 
He then addressed the princess as follows : '' I 
prophesied with myself that you must become 
my wife, and hence resulted my secret visits to 
your bed, Even now, knowing that you were 
wide awake, I came to you as I wished to instruct 
you previously about the course of action you 
ought to follow. My master who hates me from 
the very bottom of his heart, has vowed to kill 
me in eight days. Three days are already over* 
In five days more he will come to your father — 
the king of this country, with a band of rope- 
dancers. He will perform before him so 
excellently that your father shall make up his 
mind to give him whatever he demands. The 
master, as he comes with the sole view of killing 
me, will demand the parrot. The maid servants 
will come to you from your father and request 
you to give them the bird. You had better 
first refuse- Then they will again come for it. 
You shall then break the neck of the parrot and 
give it into their hands. Be not afraid of having 
killed me, for I shall then run over to your pearl 
necklace* The servants shall a^rain come fo you 
saying that your father wanted the necklace 
Then, you had better break tte aecJt\wi^ Vdl \jiv^Q^^ 
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and casfc away the pearls in the courtyard. Then, 
there shall take place a wonder which you can 
very well see from this topmost mansion/' 
Thus ended the prince. The princess was 
extremely delighted at the harangue of her lover. 
For henceforth, so he must be called. The prin- 
cess was enslaved by all his qualities, personal as 
well as mental, and sent up prayers to God for his 
having given her such a noble and clever hus- 
band. All the prince was relating seemed more 
a fairy tale to her. She was greatly amazed 
at all his wonderful attainments, and was glad 
after all that the intruder was none but himself. 
With an elated mind she slept soundly by the 
side of the prince that night, and soon as it was 
morning requested him to assume the shape of a 
parrot. Thus passed five days. The prince con- 
tinued as a parrot during all the day time and 
resumed his own shape during the nights. 

Just as the prince prophesied, a band of 
rope dancers arrived at the palace portals 
on the morning of the sixth day. The king 
himself was given up for such sports. He 
therefore invited them and ordered them to 
give a performance in the palace. The master 
and his band of dancers did their tricks so 
very well, that the king was highly delighted at 
their execution. He told them to demand what 
presents they wanted after first rewarding them 
with clothes and money* Tha ciVa^l flL-wi^^^— ^^ 
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Br&hm&n master in disguise — demanded the 
princess's parrot ; unless it came to his hands, he 
said, he will not get down from the rope-swing • 
The king sent certain maid-servants to bring 
the parrot. They returned with a negative reply. 
But the rope-dancer persisting in the request, 
the king ordered his daughter to give up the 
parrot ; and when the servants went in with the 
Older, she writhed her parrot's neck and threw 
the pieces into iheii hands. They placed the 
bits before the king* who, though vexed at his 
daughter's disobedience, did not carry the matter 
farther* 

But the rope-dancer would not come down* 
He now asked the king to give his daughter's 
necklace. The king sent for it, and the princess 
enraged at the pliancy of her &ther to the words 
of a ropeHianeer, tore her necklace and threw the 
pearls into Ike cooityard* She was nnnsnally as-* 
toodtshed at the events which literally followed 
the prioce's MurralKHis and was watdiing what 
iitv>r^ w»ald lake place. As soon as the pearls 
feQ down <Mi the conrtrard, they were all oon- 
vwti^ into worms. The master saw bj his 
^f^^M^iri^iti that the prince was in one of the 
wvv:v.v^ So he remained in the rope as a man 
a;;d ;i^$$%:nMd a second shape a:^ a cock. He, now 
\tt h:$ta:^rr $^*pe» be{:an to peck at every worm. 
I'he rrt:t.Vv ttW ^r» Vnter np in these tricks 
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the shape of a cat and pouncing upon the cock 
caught it by its neck. 

The spectators were startled at what they saw 
before them. The cock in human voice demand- 
ed help. The cat in still younger human voice 
cried out that be must kill his enemy. The king 
and the other spectators interfered and wanted 
to know who they were, why they fought so in 
.beastly shape and what was the cause of their 
enmity. The prince now related everything of 
his master and himself. The master acknow- 
ledged before the assembly his evil intentions. 
He also swore before them all, that he gave up 
all such intentions from that day as he found his 
student a better expert than himself. They both 
resumed their original shapes. 

The king was highly pleased at the beauty of 
the prince. He also respected the teacher* Call- 
ing the prince to his side he spoke to him thus : 
'' You have remained with my daughter, though 
it be in the shape of a parrot for one week. So, 
you must ever remain with her, that is, marry 
her." True to the sayings that the happy events 
must be instantly celebrated, the king celebrated 
the marriage that very day. The master too, 
overcome by the superiority of the prince, was 
perfectly reconciled to him. He gave a grand, 
feast to the royal pair and gave the prince his 
brother also, whom he ever sent after his cows. 
The prince reclaiming his elder brotti^t ^\A ^^'^ 
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receiving all sorts of presents from his father-in- 
law went to his original country prepared for a 
battle in the act of conquering it ; his parents 
also followed him. 

The usurper of Dharmd.puri was taken un- 
awares. He thoaght it best to surrender his 
kingdom without a battle and did accordingly. 
Thus the second son, without a blow, got back his 
lost country Dharmd,pur!, He then educated 
his elder brother also and had him married to a 
princess. He ruled over that country for several 
j'ears, conferring peace and prosperity over the 
inhabitants. 

Thus BuddhichS.turya finished his story. 
Before concluding, he added one sentence. 
^'Must it not be such a prince that ought to be- 
come your husband ? Oh my love !" By that 
time the day dawned and the minister's son and 
the princess left their bed chamber. 



[The moral of the story is, that the deceiver shaU be de- 
ceived. We here find that the Br&hman teacher, who troubled 
and harassed his student — the second prince — was in the end 
overpowered by bis own intended victim.] 



SECOND STORY. 



The minister's son Buddhichd,turya left his bed 
in the morning and attended to his daily duties^ 
baths, meals, &c. When it grew dark, he had his 
supper and returned to his bed-room. The second 
princess having already bathed in the evening 
and ornamented herself, entered the bed chamber 
with sweet scents smeared over her body, taking 
in her hand a platter bearing all kinds of sweet 
fruits and confections for her lord. She had 
also the violin on the other hand, on which she 
played for a time, thinking that that would 
awaken her husband instead of herself rising him 
up unmannerly. The minister's son never 
opened his eyes, for he would have done so* had 
he been sleeping. He only pretended sleep, and 
so secretly admired all the pleasant tunes of his 
future wife. But the princess mistook him for a 
spiritless man and shook the couch. Then also 
Buddhich&turya kept to his slumber. She was 
now highly enraged. She then determined 
within herself to pat him on his back lightly, 
and that if he did not open his eyes she would 
call him an ass* Thus thinking she slightly 
touched him with her fingers. Buddhich&tarya, 
who had watched her emotions, now opened his 
eyes. She, in humble words, asked him the rea- 
son of his sound sleep ; and he replied ; — 
*' My dear love ! Have you not heard of the pro- 
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verb of the nuptial barriers^ several stupid 
circumstances — sleep, sickness and other such 
mishaps ? This dirty sleep is one of the number 
and hence I was not my master. Kindly excuse 
me for what is past. So saying he, with a smiling 
face, took some of the fruits and sweetmeats 
that she brought in the platter and asked the 
princess also to taste what she liked best. They 
then chewed betel-leaves after which the prin* 
cess pleased the ears of Buddhich&turya with 
some love songs. The latter wishing to subside 
her passions by a fine story thus addressed her : 
^^ My dear love ! I have a very fine story to re- 
late. You had better listen to it first. Then we 
shall go to rest. She agreeing to it, he began as 
follows :— 

** Listen, Oh my love 1 There was during the 
good old days a famous town AZak&puri, ruled 
over by a king named AZakSsa. He regarded 
the life of each of his subjects as his own life, 
and was very popular among one and all of them. 
He had a very good wife for his partner in the 
pleasures of the world. They had a son, and 
most unfortunately when the boy was only three 
years of age, the king was carried away by an 
untimely death. He left behind him a younger 
brother also who, in the name of his brother's 
son, managed the state and protected the prince 
and his widowed mother. But this continued 
only for a time. Before long ambUioUj to get the 
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throne for himself, and envy that, if the prince 
continued powerful, he may not have the chance 
of becoming a kinoj, began to cloud his mind, 
and these worked in him so much that he, little by 
little, gave up the protection of the prince and his 
widowed mother. They bad therefore to shift 
for themselves. They left the palace and came 
to the streets as common beggars. The mother, 
some time after the event, left the son alone and 
went to her father's house. Sometime after, her 
heart again fondly turned, as of course it ought 
to, to her son. So with great difficulty she pro- 
cured one hundred pagodas returned to her son 
and spoke thus ; '*My son, your father was in his 
days the ruler of this city, and if we should beg 
here, will not people laugh at us ? So I have 
brought you here one hundred pagodas. You 
must try to get some income by it, by investing 
it in some trade or other." These words 
seemed very reasonable to him and he agreed to 
do so. The mother gave the hundred pagodas 
she had with her, and with that sum he started 
to bring some wares to trade with* 

He was walking through a thicket when he 
met a man coming opposite with a heavy gunny 
bag on his head. He waa a farmer in whose 
house an old cat brought to bed several kittens 
which had become a great nuisance to him. To 
get rid of them he had put them all in a gunny 
bd^and brought thorn to tiksA* co^%^ \i^\^\» Ni^^\sv. 
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out and get himself rid of their nuisance. Now 
•the priace demanded the farmer the price of 
each of the kittens inside the baof. The farmer 
by his words well understood hira to be a crack 
and so wanted five hundred pagodas on each 
of his valuable kittens as he represented them to 
be. Then the prince showed him his one hun- 
dred pagodas and begged of him to accept that 
sum and sell him one of the kittens. The far- 
mer, though glad at heart, reluctantly parted 
with one of the kittens to the prince, who, 
greatly elated at his valuable purchase^ returned 
to his mother. She was extremely vexed at the 
stupidity, which she thought must be invincible, 
of her own son. The former too praising all his 
Gods for their having given him one hundred 
pagodas for a worthless kitten returned to bis 
cottage. 

The widowed mother again left her son to 
himself and returned to her parent's bouse. . The 
boy-prince with the kitten went abegging house 
by house. The people pitied the prince and his 
catj and so^ gave him always something more to 
feed his kitten also. Thus he passed some days. 
The mother, after a few days stay in her parent's 
house, returned for a second time with a hundred 

pagodas, thinking that her son must have im- 

p roved, \>y that time. Sho gave him the money 

and advised him. to get better watea iot \»T^4\Ti%^ 
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than a cat; that time. And he accordinglj left 
that city in search of better wares. 

The prince in passing outside the town saw a 
snake-charmer approaching him. He carried in 
two baskets, suspended in the ends of a large 
bamboo supported on his neck, several serpents 
and other snakes. Among them was the son of 
Acii^^sha(l)too. That serpent left his palace in the 
infernal regions and came to take a view of the 
world. The snake-charmer perceiving him took 
hold of him unawares by the superiority of the 
incantations that he used over serpents, and hence 
that son of Adi^dsha was among the enslaved 
snakes. When the prince saw the snake-charmer 
he asked him what goods his baskets contained 
and what they were worth : The man said, 
'^Gentleman, this contains the finest serpents ever 
caught in the i^^orld, and 1 shall get for each of 
them five hundred pagodas if I just made them 
play, their tricks before my king.'* Now, the 
prince in earnest words requested him to sell one 
of the serpents to him for a hundred pagodas 
which, by the bye, was the only sum he had with 
him. The snake-charmer, though glad at heart) 
reluctantly parted or rather seemed reluctantly to 
part with one of his serpents— the very son of 
Adi^fesha — to the prince, and thanking all his 
Gods for the hundred pagodas they gave him went 
his way. The prince too went to his mother a 

(1) Adishsha, — the ^rst serpeiit — ^t\i^ VVa^ ^1 wsr^^^^- 
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second time with a serpent — the bitterest enemy 
to mankind. She was extremely vexed at hia 
stupidity ,and accasing all her stars for her having 
given birth to such a stupid son, went away 
disgusted with his conduct a third time to her 
parents' house. 

The prince had now to his cat a serpent also 
and with these he begged from door to door. 
Giving a portion of what he collected to his ani- 
mal friends and pets he tasted the remainder. 
So passed full twelve years. After such a long 
separation the mother a heart again longed to see 
her son. She went to him this time with no 
money and requested him in kind words to aban- 
don the serpent. ^'As long as you have this 
enemy of mankind^ my son, no one will approach 
you. So kindly leave him in the place where you 
made his purchase." The son, who was very re- 
gular in obeying his mother, took the serpent in 
his hand and proceeding to the wood where 
he first met the serpent-charmer, left him 
there and said, **My dear serpent, we were 
bosom friends for the last twelve years. Now 
by my mother's order 1 abandon you. Hence 
go your own way now, without being dis- 
pleased at my conduct.*' Thus addressing the 
serpent and leaving him to himself, the prince 
began to retract his way home. Already the 
serpent had watched, for the last twelve years, the 
priace'B character. He was exttemd^ ai^\\^\.^aL 
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at all his kindness to him and wanted to do some- 
thing in return to his benefactor. So, when he 
was tracing his way back, the serpent called him 
oat by his name. The prince was astonished 
to hear a human voice in the midst of a forest. 

He bad never heard his serpent speak out, during 
the twelve years of his stay under him. So he 
never expected him to call out. He again aod 
again heard the call^ and fiuding it proceed from 
the serpent's place, went near him. What was 
his astonishment wheh he heard him speak out 
in the following hunftin voice : *'My prince ! My 
protector I My father ! For, henceforth I must re- 
gard you as such. For, he that gives birth to us, 
he that delivers us from difficulty, he that heartily 
gives us meals, he that instructs us and he that 
gives us moral teaching — all these we should re- 
gard as our fathers. And, as you protected me for 
twelve years, I regard you as my father. For you 
renounce me in this wood in obedience to your 
mother's order, and I call you now to do you 
some good in return for all your kindness. I am 
the son of the serpent-king, AdisSsha, who now 
pines away in sorrow foi* my separation. You 
had better be here for some time till I go to him. 
He would be highly pleased to see me, and after 
kissing me with affection will ask me to sit by 
his side. I shall then refuse saying that I must 
have the consent of my father to do so. Adi«6sha 
wiJJ be astonished to hear otm^ \.^tm\\i^ ^xns^KJcl^x 
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person as my father and will ask me the reason 
of it* I shall then praise all your kinduess to me. 
He will be highly pleased at it and send for you 
several serpent-servants with palanquin on their 
heads ; you had better come down in it and see 
my father. He will respect you highly for all 
your cares over me and give you a grand feast. 
Then he will request you to speak to me and 
make me stay in the nether world {Pdtalaldka.) 
You shall then do so and make me consent. For 
I will make up my mind to stop with my father 
only. But Ad«6sha thinking that by your re- 
commendation I was made to stay there, will be 
highly pleased with you and ask you to demand 
any presents from him. You had better then 
request him to give you his ring which he will 
do full willingly. By that ring you will accom- 
plish wonders in the world to you and to others. 
If you only put it on your finger and, extolling 
Paramft^vara, think of what you want, that will 
be instansly before you.'' Thus advising the prince, 
the son of the serpent-king, himself anxious to 
■ee his father, went to the nether world. Every 
thing occurred there as was already prophesied 
by the serpent. The prince who protected him 
for twelve years was invited to that world, 
was feasted grandly, was requested to use his 
influence to make the son serpent to stay there 
and was presented with the ring on his having 
aucceasfully accomplished hia act. Gt\V\ivg o>3l\» 
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the ring, the king of the netber world, the 
great Adi^^sha Bbagav^n^ spoke thus to the 
prince. My dear brother ! This ring I woald not 
have given even to Indra if he had requested this 
of me. But since you, who protected my son for 
the past twelve years, want this, I give this to you. 
You must take special care of this and not allow 
it to be taken away from you by any one. For 
if you once leave it oflF, your fortune shall 
abandon you." Thus extolling the ring and 
presenting the prince with it, Sftsharaja conduct- 
ed him to the upper world, and taking leave of 
him returned to his own place. 

Highly delighted at all adventures and at the 
way in which a serpent, bought for a hundred 
pagodas, repaid his kindness in an indescribable 
manner,the prince now went inside a thick jungle, 
and taking his stand in the midst of it, thought 
of the god Parara&svara — the supreme lord of all 
in the world, and spoke to the ring thus : 
*' May this wood to a distance of five hundred 
kSs round about me, with all the objects in it^ 
except myself, be burnt to ashes ! May those 
people that protected me daring my calamity 
come here to be my subjects ! May here rise 
mansions fit to accommodate them with their 
families ! May they have fields, gardens, pleasure- 
villas and everything that they had in their towns! 
May broad rivers run ihrouorhovA tVve ^^wc^\\i N^^^a. 
country! May my mother awd ca\» \o\\i xtiaV^^^^" 
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May I have a palace to live in, persons for a 
minister, commander and every officer that con- 
stitute a government ! And may this kingdom 
be known in the world as Nishadadfisa*' ! No 
sooner he uttered these words, than the whole 
wood was burnt down except himself. The 
people who protected him, his mother and cat 
made their appearance before him. Palaces, 
mansions, pleasure villas, temples, tanks and- 
all other requirements of a Hindu dominion 
sprung up. liivers began to flow through that 
land* And thus by the power of the ring which 
he obtained from AdisSsha, in a moment a thick 
wood was converted into a busy country. The 
persons who, taking pity on a prince, supplied 
him once with meals were now very glad to be 
his subjects. The prince was also equally glad 
to be their master. Q'he mother who once cursed . 
her boy for his stupidity, which she then 
thought invincible, for having bought a serpent 
for a hundred pagodas, now thanked all her 
household gods for having sent the fortune, 
through that enemy of mankind. Thus by that 
son of Adisdsba the prince had again a kingdom 
to govern, ministers, subjects, commanders, and 
other constituents of a state. Thus passed a few 
y ears , 

One mooDllghb night, while the priuce who 
-Dud now leacLed his prime \o\x\.\\ ^owviSi *\^ 
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difScult to cafcch sleep, he just thought by the 
power of his ring as to whom Paramfi^vara had 
meant to be his future queen. He just closed 
his eyes for one moment in deep contemplation, 
and found out that at a distance of five hundred 
kos from his town there was another town named 
Svar'iapuri ruled over by a king named SvamS^a, 
and that SvarnS^a's daughter was meant to be 
his future wife and queen. " May that princess 
bo lifted up with her couch without the slightest 
disturbance to her sleep and placed before me ."' 
said the prince, and lo ! the couch descended and 
was beside him. She was soundly sleeping 
without any consciousness of the change that 
had come over her. The prince now slightly 
touched her. She opened her eyes, and wonder 
of wonders, she found herself in a different room, 
and had every reason to think in a different 
country also. She also found a prince touching 
her by his hand. Being very intelligent, she 
spoke to him thus : " Prince, for, so you appear 
to be by your countenance ! Prince, you must 
be one of the greatest men in the world. That 
you must be so, is plain by your power in having 
brought me here without my knowledge, I ana 
also a princess destined by God to be the wife of 
some prince or other. Since you have displayed 
your extraordinary abilities to me, I have deter- 
mined in my mind to be your wife. So instead 

of our secret loves here, \ielota \Xv^ \8C^V^ ^^^* 
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formanceof our marriages^ let ns wait a few more 
days. By your power take me back now to my 
original place. Give me kindly the name of your 
country. Tomorrow morning I shall intimate to 
my father of the existence of your dominions and 
my determination to marry you. You shall also 
send ministers to settle about our marriage. My 
husband / Your leave for the present.'' Thus 
kissing her future lord, and admiring his 
beauty and ability, she stood before him most 
obediently as if waiting for his order. The 
prince was extremely delighted at the sweet and 
sound advice of his future wife, and agreeing to 
all her requests and promising to despatch 
ministers to her father, sent her back on her 
couch to her own room in her native country by 
the power of his ring. 

At Svarnapuri, just when the morning dawned, 
the princess left her bed, and after her bath and 
meals stood before her father, and raising up her 
hands in worship of him, requested in the follow- 
ing manner : '* My dear father ! I have been, 
long putting ofiF my marriage as I did not find a 
suitable match for me. Last night I dreamed 
that at a distance of five hundrod kos from this 
place is the country of NishadadS^a ruled over by 
a fair and powerful king. I have determined to 
marry him. Kindly ascertain through our minis- 
tera of the existence of such a cowtvlr's «av^ ^vtv%« 
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SramS^a was astonislierl at the words of his 
daughter, and despatched ministers to the Nisha- 
dadS^a, thinking that there may be some divine 
inflaence in the dream. 

Here at NishadadS^ the prince was only wait- 
ing for the dawn. Soon as the day brokoi he 
despatched his own ministers to Suvamapuri 
ordering them to request the king of that country 
to give his daughter in marriage to the Nishada 
king. He also ordered them not to return with- 
out fixing the auspicious day for the celebration 
of the marriage. 

Just a few days after the princess had disclosed, 
in the form of a dream, her intentions to marry 
the Nishada king, ministers arrived from that 
country to request for their king, the hands of 
SvarnadSsa princess* SvamSsa was highly pleased, 
so much so that he thought there must be some 
divine influence in his daughter's dream. Ho 
without delay fixed the muhurta or the auspicious 
day of the marriage, and sending invitation 
cards to all his royal friends and relatives, des- 
patched his own ministers to the Nishada country 
to bring the bridegroom. 

When the courtiers of Svarwapuii came to 
jNTshada and informed the king of the settlement 
\ of the marriage and the appointment of the aus- 
picious day, the Nishada king stft.Y\»v?dL ^Sflci. \sbvs» 
- eJepbantSj horses, chariots, axid eXV o>i\i^'c ^'^^^- 
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phernalia and reached Svarwapuri. Svarnesa 
welcomed Nishade^a with proper respects due to 
his position as a bridegroom, had the nuptials of 
his daughter, and Nishadesa celebrated most splen- 
didly, and rewarding the bridegroom and all his 
party with appropriate presents, gave leave to 
them to return to their kingdom. Nishadesa re- 
joiced at his splendid acquisition of an intelligent 
and obedient wife, reached his kingdom with his 
mother and cat, and reigned over it for a long 
time. 

The princess had a great pleasure for sea- 
bathing. She was a very religious lady. So she 
requested her lord to construct a subterranean 
passage from her bedroom to the sea, The prince 
thought that there shall be such a passage, and in 
an instant it came into existence, which the prin- 
cess used as the way to reach the sea for her bath. 
Thus passed several months. 

One morning after her bath, one of her hairs 
fell off her head, and collecting itself into a ball by 
the dashing and breaking of the waves, was lying 
on the shore. The king of Kochchi (Cochin) 
happened to ride by that shore and his eyes saw 
the hair ball. He took it up and examin ed , ^ 
and unrolling it found it to be a sin< 
l^^d^avis (^Uong. By the Sdmndrifdlakshaua-- 



C^) A bh^a is equal to two yards. 
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or the art of reading the beauty and nature of 
human beings by anything belonging to them 
— Kochchi king at once conduded the woman of 
that hair to be a paragon of beauty ; his mind was 
now bent upon how to get tliat woman as his wife. 
He promised ample rewards to any one who would 
accomplish that business. Au old double-bent 
woman offered herself for it, and ascertaining the 
place where the hair was discovered, reached 
that spot. Collecting some rotten timbers and 
wood, she heaped them up in a pile, and setting 
fire to it was crying by its side. 

The queen of Nishada, as was her custom, came 
to her morning bath. Hearing the voice 
of a female crying, she was greatly affected 
and cast her eyes all round her, when 
she found an old woman mourning over 
a funeral pile, She ran to her to enquire 
into her miseries. The old weman, soon as she 
saw the queen approaching, threw her arms over 
her neck and said, '^ My daughter ! You left me in 
this poor age just a few hours ago for the other 
world. I am astonished to see that' you have 
returned so soon." These words, of course, infused 
pity into the Nishada queen's heart. Thinking 
that that poor woman had lost a daughter of her 
age, and pitying for her mistaking her to be 
that daughter, she consoled her by appropriate 
words. The queen then enquired into Vv^^ V\^\.^\^ . 
The old woman said ; *' I had an on\^ di^xx^V^b^ % ^^ 
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were goio j: to a village near. Just when we reached 
this place my daughter died all of a sudden, leaving 
me in this poor age a prey to sorrow." Nishada 
queen pitied the old woman, as was very natural^ 
and promised to take her under her protection. 
She requested her to stay in that very place that 
day, and that she would take her to her place 
next morning with the consent of her mother-in- 
law and husband. The old woman pretended to be 
highly pleased with all her promises of help and 
agreed to stay there that day. 

The queen returned to her palace,'and, after her 
daily worship of her husband and mother-in-law* 
related the poor woman 's history to them. They 
were much aflfected at her condition, more on the 
relation of her state by the queen, and gave per- 
mission for her being received into the palace. 
Accordingly the queen, when she went to the sea 
the next day, returned home with her. 

The old hag pretended all sorts of affections to. 
wards the queen and other members of the palace. 
Even Nishadfisa liked her, and concluded her to 
be a woman of extraordinary good nature. One 
day, when it was not the season for mango fruits, 
the old woman requested the queen to satisfy her 
taste by procuring one of those fruits. On the 
queen's intimating the king with it, and on his 
pronouncing ' Let there be a fruit by the power of 
^^js ring, ' the old woman li:\d one to awW^l'^^ \\^ic 
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taste. She now at once concluded that everything 
lay in that magic ring, and that if she succeeded 
in getting it^ she almost succeeded in ^^ettiog the 
Nishada qneen for the king of Kochchi. 

With this evil intention, she one day pretended 
severe head-ache. All medical skills were tried; 
but they were of no effect ; for how could that be 
possible in a case of pretence. The old woman 
called at last the queen to her side and said ; 
" My daughter, no use of suggesting seve- 
ral remedies which would have no effect. I 
know of one which, if tried, will have instantane- 
ous result, and that is, the ring of your husband. 
Why not get that for me for only a couple of 
minutes ? If 1 only wear it for a few seconds 
on my finger, this troublesome headache will 
abandon me.'* The queen replied that it would be 
diflScult for her to get the said ring, and that on 
no occasions would her husband part whith it 
to any one. The old-woman now sobbingly said ; 
*' If I had my daughter now, would she have 
replied to me in this way ? Is it impossible for 
a female to get anything from her husband ? 
Only, when in amorous sports he comes to you 
in the night, you refuse to sleep with him 
unless he gives you the ring, he must part with 
it for a few moments to you. As soon as you 
get it, come out on thepretence of going to 
answer your call of nature^ Give it, to xo.^ \cst 
a couple of minutes, and you e^jaW ^ti^ ^^vyt 
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mother no longer sufEering from head-ache."These 
words of the old woman uttered before the queen 
in a sweet and pathetic way stirred up her pity. 
Without knowing what dangers may await her 
if she gave the ring to the old woman, the queen 
consented ; and on that very night she became 
disobedient to her husband for the first time in 
her life, Nishadesa, though he was astonished 
at the slight change which he, for the first time, 
observed in his wife, gave her the ring, as he had 
never any occasion to suspect anything bad from 
her. The queen too never dreamt of anything 
evil and would have been the last lady to have 
procured the ring to the old woman^ had she 
only known her bad intentions. Having great 
confidence in her, and viewing every one to be 
highly honest as herself she brought the ring 
and gave it to her. 

The old hag, whose only object of affection was 

the ring, as soon as she had it in her fingers, 

thought of her country and that she must bo 

there. And to the confusion of the queen that 

sat by her side, after putting the ring in her 

fingers, she, the wretched hag, ascended into the 

sky and vanished. The queen tore her hair and 
beat her breast; for now the evil intention of the 

disappearing hag became plain to her. " The 

wretch has disappeared, and I do not know what 

Calamity may come over one, m^ Iwdj ^nd my 
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mother-in-law. Pity this nasty wretch of me 
who met this old woman in an evil hour/^ Thus 
was the queen pining away in sorrow. 

The old hag reached Kochchi in the twinkling 
of an eye^ and placing the ring before the king 
and duly receiving the presents and rewards 
promised^ told him that if he thought on the lady 
he admired putting the ring on his finger^ he 
would have her by his side. The Kochchi king 
who was dying of love for the lady of the hair ball, 
at once contemplated on her^and lo ! the queen of 
Nishada that was pining away in sorrow for 
the loss of the ring was lifted into the sky and 
placed by an unknown power before the king of 
Kochchi. This king was delighted at the power 
of the ring^ and desired that the former husband of 
that princess should run mad, his kingdom be 
burnt to ashes ; and accordingly these curses had 
their effect in Nishada. 

The king of Kochchi had now successfully ac- 
complished his desires. He wanted to induce 
the Nishada queen to be henceforth his queen. 
She, seeing her plight and thinking that if she 
denied she would have her chastity ruined by 
force^ apparently consented and gave out one 
condition for her becoming his wife. When 
the Kochchi king asked her what that was^ she 
said, *' My lord, I always bold. cv^\» ^^^ ^aa»H* 
whenever I come into iho poEae«i\Qiiol ^ ^^'^ 
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husband ; so you must excuse mo for a week. 
During the fasting season I distribute money and 
food to the poor, for which you must supply me 
with all that I ask : you may now consider that 
I am entirely in your possession, and the amorous 
sports that you have with me to-day is the same 
as those that you shall have with this same 
woman this eighth day. All, that I do now, is 
for yourself and your long life/' These seemingly 
sweet words, made a thousand times more sweet 
by all the arts of the Nishada queen, produced a 
great effect in the mind of the Kochchi king. 
He allowed her request and made arrangements 
for the supply of all that she needed for the 
fasting season. The queen fed every day several 
poor people of all classes and made a proclamation 
that all the deaf, dumb, &c., would be freely fed 
there. Daily thousands flocked to the place. 

Let us enquire about the Nishada king. His 
country vas burnt to ashes and himself became 
mad* For all his change of mind, he never gave 
up his cat. Taking it in his hand and decorating 
it with all sorts of wild flowers which he found 
on the way, and which he converted into garlands, 
he was roaming from place to place. There was 
none to feed him. With a famished body he, after 
seven days of wandering here and there, at last 
reached the kingdom of Kochchi. It was the 
seventh day of the fasting Beasou to Wi^ 'S\<&\vAd»k 
queen and feasting season to tlie i^oot* ^Yv^w >i?Ki^ 
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mad Nishadar&ja saw several people going to the 
])lace to be fed, he with his queerly decorated 
cat joined the company and took his seat with 
those beggars. When the leaves were spread for 
the dinner, the mad king fought with the leaf- 
spreader to lay one before his cat also. The 
queen had only just then seen her mad lord and 
his cat. She remonstrated with the leaf-spreader 
for his refusal to give a leaf to a cat which had 
also life as men, and thus from a distance fulfilled 
the desire of her former lord. Her soitow knew 
no bounds to see her Nishada sitting among the 
beggars^ and his swallowing voracionsly all the 
dishes placed in his leaf. For, be it remembered^ 
that Nishada never had a morsel of food for the 
past week. *' Will there be an end to my lord's 
miseries and my anxieties ? If there is no end of 
these calamities, I rousigiye np my life tomorrow 
evening, instead of surrendering my honour to my 
enemy^ the Kochchi king.'' Thus was the 
Nisjiada queen buried in the sea of sorrow. By 
that time the Nishada lord too finished his din- 
ner, and without even washing his hands fell 
npon the pyal, overcome by pain and exhaustion^ 
and snored. His ever faithful cat sat on his 
breast. 

The refuse leaves of the poor that were fed 
were thrown outside the palace just opposite the 
pyai where Nishada slept. Soxn^ t^\.^ vwti^ tsa^^ 
were feediag upon bitten pxidSiva^^^ ^"^^ ^j^^^- 
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meats. Among them was a stout rat who, by 
his-promiDeut appearance and the respect paid to 
him by the sorrounding rats, appeared to be the 
rat-ra/a or king. The cat, who was pitying his 
master all the while, and wanted to try its best to 
reinstate him in his dominions, sprang at oncQ 
on the rat-ra/a, and catching him by the neck, 
without the slightest injary, spoke to him thos ; 
'' I have now caught you by the neck. You shall 
never escape my jaws to-day* If yon are able to 
do me one kindness, which it is not at all diffi* 
cult for you, I shall give you your liberty." The 
z^t-king hearing the word liberty, said^ '' Let me 
}iear what you want. If possible I will do it 
and rebuy my life*" The cat now spoke ; '' My 
master Nishada, who is now sound asleep, had 
a ring which is now with the Kochchi king. 
I do not know how you will get it ; only 
if you bring it, you will live again in this 
world. If not, you will furnish my supper.'^ 
The rat requested him to wait till his army tried 
ksi best to bring back the ripg, and issued the 
order with his neck still in the cat's mouth to 
bring that ornament from the Kochchi king. 
The faithful rats now ran to examiDe one and 
all the boxes of that monarch to get the ring. 
To their great joy they found it in a cer- 
tain box near which he was himself sleep. 
Ji7^. Taking it they flew to the cat, and 
placing it before him, bought \>ftc\L t\i^ V&^ cv 
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their king. The cat now placed the ring on the 
breast of Nishada^ who now awoke from hia 
slumber. The cat related the way in which the 
ring was lost, how calamities came over his 
kingdom, and how he got it back ; he now put it 
on his finger and was again restored to his senses. 
He thought that he must be carried back to hia 
kingdom and again see it in its former state. It 
was instantly so. He had his faithful queen 
back and advised her never more to believe in 
old bags. He wished insanity to the Kochcbi 
king and destruction to his kingdom. These 
were accomplished. Thus reclaiming everything 
which he lost by means of his cat friend, he 
reigned for a long time over Nishada. 

" And must not such a prince be your husband 
my love/'' said Buddhich&turya and finished the 
story. 

The sun begem to rise in the East and the 
prince now left his chamber. 



[The moral attaohed to this story is, that assistanoe 
rendered to any one, even though it be to a reptile, shall 
never go withont being repaid* The serpent that was bought 
by the prince, notwithstanding the admonitions of hig 
mother, returned his master's gratitude by procuring him 
the magic ring and the cat by bringing back the lost ring.] 
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THIRD STORY 



On the third night, the elder of the priaceBS 
entered the bedchamber and approached her 
husband with amorous desires. The minister's 
son Buddhich&turya wanted to subdue her love 
by a story and said : "I have a short story 
today also> and soon as that is over we shall 
retire to rest/ The princess agreeing to it, the 
minister's son began as follows : ^ Listen, O, thoa 
the gem of womankind ! There was a city named 
Mathur&puri ruled over by a king named Ma- 
danagirirSja. He reigned so well and just that 
during his time three rains washed the earth 
every month, all sorts of corns flourished luxu« 
riantly, all castes of people adhered to their 
prescribed rules and the temple charities were 
duly conducted. He had an excellent wife for 
his companion, and had been reigning for a long 
time in peace and prosperity. He had his full 
share of happiness except the gift of a son. He 
performed many austerities^ till at last by divine 
favour he had a male child. On casting the 
horoscope of the prince, they found him to be a 
man of extraordinary powers in future life. He 
was very beautiful like Kum&ra.^ The king 
was highly pleased and when the prince was of 
proper age, appointed teachers for his education, 
who left no stones unturned in giving him proper 
tuition. After attaining due proficiency in learn- 

i. 8iya,*M eldest boiu 
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ing, he was pat to the military profession, and 
under proper training soon learned all,that he ought 
to^ in that department. The father's wish was 
now to find out a suitable match for his 8on« 
So sketching his face in a picture, he gave the 
drawing to his courtiers and sent them to go and 
fetch a princess resembling in beauty the drawing, 
and accordingly they went, and after searching 
in all directions in vain turned at last to the west. 

There was another town named Vijayanagaram. 
The king of that place long practised austerities 
for a child, and at last had a daughter, and when 
she reached her maturiry^ he wishing to procure 
her a husband^ drew her shape in a picture, and 
like the Mathur&puri king, giving the picture to 
his courtiers^ and sent them out to fetch a partner 
resembling her. Both these messengers met in 
the midst of a river which they were crossing 
from opposite directions^ and seeing each others 
pictures, were highly delighted. They then ex« 
changed their drawings. The messengers of the 
picture of the princess brought to her father the 
prince's picture^ and those of the picture of the 
prince brought to his father the princess's picture. 
The royal parents settled about the marriage by 
letters. The princess's father — the king ofVijay- 
anagaram — fixed a muhurta or appropriate day 
for the marriage. Madanagirir&ja, king of Ma- 
thurd.pnri, started with his son wvA \JaJb x^^^ 
parapberaalia of horses, eldp\vatite>&(i%,«sAx^'wSw5A. 
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Vijayanagaratn. The bride's father welcomed 
the bridegroom with all appropriate honour dae 
to his relationship^ and had the wedding of the 
pair celebrated most splendidly. He gave due 
honour to the bridegroom and his party. Mada- 
nagirir&ja stayed for some more days after the 
marriage in Vijayanagaram^ and returned to 
Mathur&puri with bis son and daughter-in-law* 
Wishing to give the pair the free enjoyment of 
their youth^ Madanagiri boilt a separate palace^ 
a ad placed them there with all requisite servants. 
Thus passed a couple of years. 

One moonlight night the prince and the 
princess were sleeping on the top of their palace* 
The seven divine maidens used to pass that way 
daily to the sea for their bath. That night they 
saw the prince, who resembled Cupid as it were, 
and one and all of them fell in love with that 
sleeping mortal. They passed away quietly to 
the sea without opening their lips, of course, 
making up their mind to walk away with him on 
their return. Accordingly, on their way back, 
they fell into a dispute as to who of them should 
have the prince. Then they came to the con- 
clusion that each of them shall live with him for 
a day, and that in a week they shall all live with 
him. With ihis agreement the eldest of the 
Saptakanyas, or seven maids, sprinkled water on 
the prince witliout awaking hia wife. He was 
tamed into a flower garland w\iic\i t\i^ ^\^^^x 
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maid fastened round ber neck and reached her 
heavenly mansion ; placing the garland before 
hefr, she sprinkled some more water which made 
it a prince again. She lived with him that whole 
day, and on the next gave him over to the second 
maid. Thus each, in her turn, had the prince 
for a day. 

Let us see what happened to the sleeping 
princess after the disappearance of her husband. 
She awoke in the morning and did not find him 
by her side. Startled at it, she enquired of all 
the servants in her palace and had no satisfac* 
tory reply. She at once sent word to her father- 
in-law about the mysterious disappearance of his 
son. He was greatly vexed at what had hap- 
pened, and sent his courtiers all over the country 
to search the prince^ and they all after careful 
search, came and informed him that his son was 
to be found nowhere. 

Madanapurir&ja was buried in the ocean 
of sorrow and consoled by soothing words his 
daughter-in-law. The seven maids, after re- 
taining the prince for seven days in the heavens, 
had some compassion for the princess also — his 
lawful wife. So, eveiy eighth day they were 
used to bring him to the side of his wife, and 
sprinkling water on her and making her un- 
conscious, used to leave him there. In the 
morning jast before dawn they agam Nm\.^ft.>Kvm 
and took hino back to the \xea\©ii%,TeVvqvcv%^'^^ 
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princess from her swoon. Thus passed some 
time^ till at last she became pregnant. The 
maid serv^ints of the palace were astonished to 
hear of her pregnancy, while there was no hus- 
band near her^ and while the Zandna was so 
jealously guarded, and so reported the matter to 
her father-in-law MadanapurirSja, He came^ 
and after making due enquiries, was not pleased 
with his daughter-in-law^s replies. He made 
arrangements to banish her in a wood, and calling 
some of all his servants ordered them to tie her 
eyes up and abandon her in the midst of a 
jangle infested by wild beasts ; and they did 
accordingly. 

The princesses state of mind may be more imagin- 

m 

ed than described. She knew no sins and was 
punishedforall her purity like a bad woman. How 
she became pregnant remained a mystery to her. 
She with great difficaltyremoved her blindman's- 
buff, and keeping up her life by eating berries, 
wandered here and there, till at last she reached a 
foot-path. She walked along by it till night, and 
to her great disappointment found no signs of 
human habitation. At about the tenth ghatika 
of the night she discovered a blazing fire before 
her. She flew to it and found it to be a funeral 
pile with a w«)man mourning by its side. That 
woman, soon as she saw the princess, threw her 
arms over tiie new comer's neck and addressed 
Ihas : "My daughter ! You left me a tew TcAxmVe^ 
s^o to the other world, and bow \%\t^^\vX»^c>x3L 
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have returned so soon." The princess pitied her 
and said^ ^' Grand-dame 1 There are similarity 
of features in the world. I am not at all your 
daughter^ but a poor helpless beggar." The 
old woman heard those words and her heart was 
moved. She was by profession a dancing- wo- 
man. She had the previous day lost her daughter 
just in the prime of youth, and thus in an age to 
begin her profession. When she lost her she 
became utterly hopeless ; and when on the same 
night another female figure of still more charm- 
ing beauty stood before her^ claiming protection, 
she was delighted and forgot even her departed 
daughter. She took the new-comer — the princess- 
to her house in M.athur&puri. Thus the princess 
again reached her own town and lodged with a 
professional harlot* 

The old dancing-woidan daily gave her lectures 
about her profession, but the princess was always 
deaf to her instructions* 

Her time of confinement approached fast. The 
old woman appointed nurses to attend on her 
and spoke to them thus : '' I shall reward you 
amply if you would execute my commands. If 
this woman gives birth to a daughter it is well 
and good for our profession ; but if a son we do 
not want him. So, just at the time of her bring- 
ing the child to bed, close her eyes. I£ *^q^ 
have a male child remove it to «i^\wi»^V«t^ 
jroa can kill it, and throwing ii i^eo^ o\. XJvcc^^^t oxv 
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the ground, tell her that she gave. birth to if 
So the old lady instructed^ and the avaricious 
nurses who cared more for money than for any- 
thing human^ agreed to act according to her 
words. 

The time of the delivery approached^ and un- 
fortunately for the old hag the princess gave birth 
to a son. Before that took place the nurses 
managed to close her eyes. They now took the 
baby to the neighbouring wood, and instead of 
killing it, were overcome by its beautiful face. 
They wanted to take it home themselves^ and so 
returned hastily to the confinement room and 
threw a piece of timber on the ground. Soon as 
the princess recovered from the exhaustion of 
confinement and asked for her baby, they put the 
timber piece in her hand. She was astonished 
and reckoned it as one of the mysteries similar to 
her unknown pregnancy. 

Now let us see what happened to the baby 
in the wood. Just a few yards opposite to the 
place where the baby was crying there was a K&li 
temple. The goddess pitied the baby in distress, 
and by her powers made a copse to spring round 
about the child. Just above the mouth of the 
child the goddess located a honeycomb, which 
shed honey drops when the child began to cry 
by hanger. Neither the sun nor the rain gave 
anj injury to it. Thus, under the kind ^atrono.^^ 
o/ the divine K&li, the prinoo v^a^ gtomtv^ ^% 
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tenderly as he would in his own palace. The 
nurses came to take home the child^ and finding 
a thick copse in the place where they left the 
baby, went away disappointed. 

Under K&Zi's kind care the child grew op for 
three years. The goddess now wished to give 
up her responsibility of the prince. Moreover 
Madanagiri, the old king, was pining away in 
distress^ and daily praying to that goddess to 
give him another son, since his son had by some 
mysterious way disappeared. So K&Zi appeared 
to Madanagiri in a dream and said, ^^ Your prayers 
till now have not been thrown away in vain. 
Come to my temple tomorrow, you shall have a 
son/' The old king rose up, and finding the 
time of his dream to be day-dawning time, hoped 
success. As soon as the day broke, he bathed^ 
finished his ablutions, and stood before the K^/i's 
temple* Wonder of wonders, he saw a child of 
three years come crying before him. It was his 
own grandson, which, of course, he had no reason 
to know then. He took the boy home, and re- 
garding him as his own son, brought him up 
tenderly. When he reached his eighth age he 
put him to school. Kkli herself had taught 
him all the departments of knowledge, even 
the speech of animals, the deciphering of birds' 
sounds^ &c. He was next put under the military 
profession. Thus, before his aixteewVIti ^^^x^V^ 
learned all that is required of 'a iproicfe* T!X\^^ 
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old king already disgusted of his long reign 
wished to give the burden over to the son J;hat 
K&Zi gave him ; and^ accordingly, he had the boy 
inaugurated as the king of Mathur&purt. The 
young king on the day of this ceremony was 
carried throughout the town on the back of an 
elephant. He was also in the prime of his youth* 
While passing the dancing-girls' streets he saw a 
certain woman of the most charming beauty, and 
not being able to curb his desires, sent 30,000 
pagodas to her house, informing her that he would 
be there that night. The woman that he saw 
was no other than his mother, which, of course^ 

he did not know« For the past sixteen years 
and more the old hag was compelling her to 
take to her profession. The princess had all 
along refused. Now, when the old woman saw 
the large sum of 30,000 pagodas, she began to 
trouble and worry the princess to be prepared for 
that night at least to receive the new king. She 
was greatly perplexed. Cursing the day on which 
she was born in the world, she entered a closet^ 
and bolting the locks ioeide, was sobbing in a 
corner* 

The new king was only waiting for the evening. 
Soon as it was dark he bathed, scented his body, 
and overcome by love to the object that he saw 
in the morning, approached her house. There 
was a calf half asleep on the way ; he by mistake 
crushed its tail by treading over it, i^\. on^^ \\. 
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called out to its mother and exclaimed, '^ See how 
a prince dishonours me.'* The cow in reply said, 
" This is no dishonour to him who wishes to 
sleep with the very woman who gave birth to 
him — ^his own mother.'* To others these words 
of the beasts would be an enigma. Having beea 
educated by K&^i in the secret language of the 
beasts, the prince heard well what passed between 
the cow and its ealf, and at once retraced his steps. 
He was startled at what fetl into his ears, ^^ Have 
I become such a sinner ! I have regarded the old 
king as my father. In that case the old queen 
must be my mother and not the woman that I 
saw this morning. Let me wait till the morn." 
So thinking within himself the new king returned 
to his palace, and as several thoughts were passing 
and repassing his mind, he had no sleep. Soon 
as there were signs of light in the morning he 
unshea thed his sword, and holding it in his arm^ 
stood like an enraged lion befc»re Madanagiri and 
addressed him thus : ^'Now tell me the troth ; who 
is my father, who is my mother^ and who are 
you ? If you do not do so I will kill you." 

The old kin^ was extremely vexed, and told him 
his true origin, and how the goddess K&li gave 
him while a child and that he knew no more of 
it. The young king now flew to the K&Zt temple 
with the old king and queen, and all the courtiers 
running after him. He stood before the goddess 
with sword in hand like amadm&u^^ ^i^^^\si^^^ 
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''If, my goddess, you do not name my parents and 
reveal the secrecy of my birth, I will commit sui- 
cide." The K&li was greatly afraid of his deter- 
mination^ and speaking out told the public every- 
thing about the boy prince. How his father the 
son of Madanagiri disappeared^ and how the 
seven maidens were having him in turn, how he 
W8« allowed every eighth day to sleep with his 
own wife, though she had no knowledge of it> 
how she became pregnant, how she was banished 
most cruelly, how she gave birth to the young 
boy, how she, the goddess, protected the child and 
gave it to its grand-father, and how the mother 
was being cruelly treated by the dancing-hag. 
The goddess also suggested a way to bring back 
the lost prince Madanagiri's son. '^ Ask your 
mother to fast on eight Fridays. On the ninth 
Friday the maids shall appear before her and de- 
mand what she required. Then let your mother 
request her husband back, which will be granted.'^ 
Thus revealing the mystery the goddess disap- 
peared. The son was much satisfied. The dancing- 
girl was tortured for all her inducements. The 
mother was brought back. The father too joined 
his wife and son on the ninth Friday. The old 
king just in his last stage of life saw again the 
face of his long lost sou who now succeeded to the 
throne, 

*'And should not such a prince be thy husband, 
^Jioa gem of womankind ?*' TViua 'Biw^^\\\^VW 
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turya concluded his third gtory. The sun was 
beginniog his course in the heavens by the time 
that the story ended. The princess and the 
minister's son left their bed-room and were en- 
gaged in their different duties of the day. 



[Moral. — This story illastraifs how the Sapreme power 
restores to the right person his lost property. The grandson 
oomes back to his grand-father, the lost husband returns to his 
pining wife, and the vicions danoing-woman is condemned to 
the gallows. ] 



FOURTH STORY 



On the fourth night the minister's son Baddhi- 
ch&tnrya with his bridegroom's dress entered 
the bed chamber. As it was the turn of the second 
princess for that night, she adorned her body 
with all her choice ornaments, and with guitar on 
one hand and sweetmeat platter on the other, en- 
tered the sleeping apartment. After soothing her 
lord's ears with well-chosen love songs^ she ap- 
proached his bed with amorous desires. And the 
minister's son seeing this, addressed her : " My 
dearest love ! I have a short story this night also. 
And soon as that is over, we shall go to rest. On 
the princess agreeing to it, he began : — 

*' Listen, thou gem of womankind ! There 
was a city named Mallik&rjunapuri* A certain 
king named Venkaiar&ja ruled over it. Though 
he reigned most justly for a long time, he had no 
son. Much grieved at heart he divorced {his 
first wife, gave a separate building for her, made 
her to live there, fixed a certain amount of rice to 
be measured out daily to her, and married a second 
wife. Unfortunately she too bore no children. 
Then it was that Venka^ardja began to see that 
every thing depended on the supreme will of God 
and not on men. This tlioug\it kmSV^Si \Ti\C\% 
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mind a desire to propitiate Parani6^vara<^> by 
aasterities* He accordingly gave the reins of his 
kingdom to his ministers and ordered them to 
bring no discredit to his name. He told them 
that he was going to a secluded forest to practise 
austerities* And he did as be told them. For a 
couple of years he put himself in severe penance 
till Mahd5vara<^) appeared before him. He 
danced and capered with joy with uplifted hands 
and projecting and famished ribs on one foot and 
extolled his long-longed God. The SulapS-ninC^) 
I«a(4) ordered him to mention his longings. The 
king requested a son* The God presenting him 
with a mango fruit, and instructing him to give 
it to his queen, disappeared. With a glad heart 
he returned to his country and gave the mango 
froit to his second wife> mentioning its extraor- 
dinary merit. She squeezed the juice of it in a 
silver cup and threw away the seed in the court- 
yard. The maid servant of the first queen came 
as usual to receive her dole, and hearing the story 
of the fruit which was in the mouth of every one 
and finding its seed cast away carelessly^ she 
took it and gave it to her mistress — the first 



( 1 ) Farame«vara. God the sapreme, mainly applied 

to Siva. 
(;2 ) Mahe«vara. God the great, mainly applied to 

( 3 ) Siilapanin. Bearing on hand a trident — an epithet 
of iSiva, the destroyer of the Hind id trinity. 

(4) Isa, Ijifcerally complete ma&\.^T, «i ^'wcaa ^1 ^v^^ 
SLB regent of the north-easti ci^'8txVi€t« 
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qaeen. She related to her its history also. The 
first queen thanked her maid servant for her pru- 
dence^ and breaking the seeds she ate it herself 
and gave a portion of it to her faithful maid- 
servant. The second queen drank off the juice. 
All became pregnant. The second queen gave 
birth to two twin-princes. Tho first qaeen 
brought to bed a tortoise ; and not at all dis- 
pleased at it^ nursed it up with all maternal care* 
The maid servant had bIso a son. 

The king Venka^ar&ja was highly pleased at 
his second queen's having given him two princes. 
He never knew of the first queen or her tortoise- 
son, or of her having procured the mango seed 
for her part. The tortoise was no tortoise. He 
was also a prince and, unlike the other princes, 
was a most beautiful child. Moreover he was the 
son born by the special favour of Paramfisvara 
by his mother having taken the seed with full 
heart and faith. The second queen, by her pride 
in squeezing only the juice of the dearly obtain- 
ed fruit, stood aloof from that God's favour. 

' The first queen was feeding her son as she 
would a tortoise, as she thought him to be no 
better than that. This meal was all sufficient 
when the prince was young ; but when he grew up 
he found it quite insufficient for his hunger. So 
he rose vp one night when his mother was sound 
asleep, aad removing his tortoise 8\ieV\,N«^Tv\,\»o\Xv^ 
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rice pot where the remnant of the night raeaU 
was soaking in water to serve for the next break- 
fast^ and ate all that remained there ; then he 
washed his hands and came back to his mother^ 
where, putting on the tortoise shell, he slept. 
Thus passed on a couple of days. 

The mother on one or two mornings found her 
cold rice, lefr. for the breakfast, missing; she sus* 
pected the maid servant. On enquiry the suspi- 
cion was removed. So she wanted to watch 
the thief herself the next night and kept herself 
awake with closed eyes; just about midnight she 
fonnd her son tbe tortoise leaving her side and 
slowly moving towards the pot. '* What could a 
tortoise do with a cold rice pot** thought she, 
when, to her greatest wonder, she found a male 
child issuing out of the tortoise shell. Her sight 
was dimmed at the lustre of his body. She sent 
up a thousand prayers to Paramd^vara for his 
having given her such a fair son. Going up 
slowly to the place where the tortoise shell was 
)cept, she took it and cracked it to pieces and 
pretended to sleep. The prince, after eating his 
belly-full and washing his hands, came to the 
place where he kept his cover of the tortoise 
shell, and not finding it, was much vexed. He 
had no other person to suspect than his own 
mother, and so awaking her op, demanded the 
shell. The mother begged pardon f tcvta. \\^^ ^<^\jfc. 
£or her having broken it, and YiSkiil^SL\»oVxiS>r«'^^^'5k 
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reason of his having been under that disguise. 
The son was very sorry and said, '' I need that 
disguise for some more time, but since you have 
broken away the shell, no use of repenting of 
what is already past. Now I request you to do 
me one piece of kindness. I must, for some 
secret reasons, be in disguise for some more time 
and then appear in my true colour. I shall smear 
soot and charcoal all over my body. Tou will 
lock me up in a big box and never open it except 
in the meal time.'' The mother agreed to these 
conditions, for she was a most sensible woman^ 
and foresaw something extraordinary in her son. 
She accordingly smeared him with chat^coal and 
locked him up most carefully* 

The God Param6»vara, by whose special favour 
Venka^ar&ja of Mallikclrjuna had his son, now 
called upon N&rada ^*> and ordered him to go 
to that city and give all instructions, religious 
and political, to the prince in the box. And ac- 
cordingly that divine Uiahi (sage) came to the 
tortoise prince, taught him first Panchikshar (•>, 



( 5 ) Narada. A divine sage oftea oocarring in the 
Hindti mythology as a messenger from gods to 
men and vice vers a : he is always represented 
with the lute in his hand, which musical in- 
strument he is supposed to have invented. 

6 ) VanchB.'kshari- The (holy) five letters — Na, mah, 
8i, vht ya. Let us meditate upon Siva — literally 
Salutation to Siva — an incantation which every 
religious Advaiti Brahman ought to pronounce 
every day to obtain eternal ielicit^ «iti%;i; ^e^V\x. 
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and then gave him all the requisite education in 
politics^ religion and weapons. Thus, though in 
the box, the son o£ the first queen received a very 
sound education. 

The twin sons of the second queen had all sorts 
of requirements for their education, but not hav- 
ing the favour of Paramdsvara, did not advance 
much. But they seemed much ideal perfection 
in everything— beauty, bravery, edacation, wea- 
pons^ &c., to a doting father, like the king of 
Mallik&rjnna. One day the father called his two 
sons to his side and said, ''My dear children, 
they only deserve the names of sons who fulfil the 
desires of their parents. I have long entertained 
a desire which I now request you to fulfil, and 
bear the name of sons deservingly. To the ex- 
treme north of this country is the mountain 
named Himayagiri (7). In it there lives a 
princess to whom I have long entertained a deep 
love. I look up to you to get me married to 
her." The sons agreed and started at once to 
Himayagiri, rash like young colts and without 
knowing how to accomplish their undertaking. 
They promised to return with the princess of the 
mountains within one month. 

The prince in the box who had acquired the 
gift of the Jndnadrishti (s) or the power of see- 



( 7 ) Himayagiri. The frosty mountain. The Hima- 

layaa, 
(8) See note* p. 3 
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ing into what was passing in the outer world 
without beinpf himself personally present, learnt 
at once that his step-brothers were travelling to 
the Himayagiri to bring a princess from that 
mountain for their father. He also concluded 
with himself that unless he accompanied them 
they would not succeed in their undertaking. 
So he called his mother the first queen, and re- 
lating to her what he ought to do to his father, 
took leave of her. Rubbing some more soot and 
charcoal over his body, he followed the princes 
and was walking in their company, relating 
pleasant stories to them now and then to break 
the tediousness of the road* They took him for 
a mountaineer^ but found his company very use- 
ful^ as he had a fund of tales to amuse them with. 
Journeying and journeying for three days and 
crossing several woods, forests, mountains and 
jungles, they three approached a large city. Near 
it they saw what appeared to be a big river. 'J'he 
twin brothers were very thirsty and drank full 
from that river to pacify their thirst. The tor- 
toise prince found out by the red colour and 
sweet scent of the water that it was not a natural 
stream, but the refuse water which had once 
served for the bath of the princess of that town. 
She almost used a river full of water for her bath 
daily, and the washed water flew like a river. 
She had set men on the banks of that stream to 

bring to her newa of any advent uto\x^ ina.\i^\io 
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crosses it without walking through it. The tor" 
toise prince, sooii as hd found out that what lay 
before him as a river was nothing else but the 
refuse water of a princees, crosd^d it by the supe- 
riority of his strength and reached' the other bank 
without placing his feet in the stream . The peons 
were ftstoilished at the adventure of the black pas- 
eengeri and reqnearting him to wait for a few mo- 
ments, they ran to the princess of that town. The 
black prince not to be idly waiting there^ again 
jumped on the other side of the bank, and taking 
his two step-brothers on his two arm-pits, came 
back to where he left the peon« 

Now the princess of that town bad made up her 
mind to marry him who would cross the stream 
of her bath-water. She was with an elated heart * 
viewing from the uppermost storey of her palace all 
the adventures of the black prince^ She canie down, 
re]|tted to her father what her determination wasj 
how it remained unaccomplished till then, and 
how on that day she saw it accomplished. She, 
in humble words, requested her father to get her 
married to that adventurous man. By that time 
the peons set on the shore of the bath-stream ar- 
rived with the joyful news of having found that 
day a black passenger who sucoeasf ully cro3<)ed it. 
The king went in person to welcome his son- 
in-law and have the marriage celebrated. The 
black prince requested his fellow-travellers^ tAvsv 
twoprinoea, to stay with bim t\ial Ql^xn^ ^^'i. *vX^ 
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be wonld accompany them in their expedition the 
next day. They were highly delighted at the 
extraordinary powers of their dirty passenger^ 
whom> of course^ they had no reason to know to 
be their brother* They agreed to his reqnest, and 
were present at his wedding. The black prince 
agreed to the marriage on one condition^ that is, 
that he should not remove his black dye. The 
bride's party consented and the wedding was 
celebrated. 

The bridegroom in his bedroota related every- 
thing about himself to his new married wife— ^ 
that he was the son of the first queen of Malli- 
k&rjunapuri^ that the others were the twin sonfi 
of the second queen, that they started to Hima- 
yagiri to bring a princess from that mountain to 
their father, that he» thinking that that was not 
possible for them^ had accompanied them, and in 
the way had the pleasure of being married to her. 
She was extremely delighted at the royal parent^ 
age of her husband^ and still more at his abili- 
ties. He took leave of her that very night to 
start the next morning, and told her that if she 
did not see him return that twenty-eighth day 
she must come to the Himayagiri in search of him. 

At day-dawn the black passenger joined his 
royal travellers and started for the snowy moun- 
tains. They all travelled a day till they reached 
another large city. A peon met ttxem on Wv^n? vj 
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and gave each of them a pie^ asking them to gefc 
firewood, leaf and oil for it, and to return the pie. 
The twin brothers accused the peon for his having 
lost his senses and went their way. The black 
passenger received (his) pie, calmly thought over 
it for a couple of {nimishas) minutes, went to 
the neighbouring field where there was a good 
crop of sesamum^ and rooting out one of that 
plant, gave it with the pie to the peon who gave 
him the pie. The peon asked him to wait for 
some time and ran to the palace : for he was the 
person set by the princess of that town to do this 
with every one who came to that city, and re* 
port to her any person who undertakes to do it. 
And she had made that as a test to choose for her 
husband who successfully buys up these three 
things for a pie, returning at the same time the 
money. When the peon placed in her hand the 
pie and the sesamum plant, her joy knew no 
bounds. She found fuel in the stem and body of 
the sesamum plant. Its leaves supplied the leaves 
she wanted, and the sesamum ears contained the 
oil in them. She ran to her father^ reported her 
having found out a man fit to be her husband 
and requested him to make arrangements for he 
wedding that day. The king of that city sent 
for the black traveller,, and respecting merit in him 
in preference to his awkward body, which he per- 
sisted in keeping dirty, \xa3L \Saft xoaxxSa.^ ^^^'- 
brated that day. While iu \iia \ife^xQWXi Njaa\sc^ 
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groom related everything about himself to his 
second wife^ and took le^^ve of her to start to the 
mountain the next day. He also appointed a 
certain time to tor, after which if he did not re- 
turn he asked her to come to thfit place. Joining 
^he princes whom he had a second time requested 
to :^^t^ he started for the mootiLtain at daybreak. 

They went on journeying and journeying for a 
lomg time till, at last, they reached a city. The 
princess of that city was a great PanditdW* 
She had written a book on philosophy and vowed 
within herself to marry him who would write a 
satisfactory comnient on it. For testing passen- 
gers she had set men on the roadside to present 
every one with a book, requesting him to write 
commentaries. Accordingly one of the men 
gave three books for the twin brothers and the 
black prince. The twin brothers returned away 
their books as they were not able to understand 
tlxe right meaning of even a single sentence of 
what was written on it. The black prince sat 
down beneath a tree^ and requesting the princes 
fo wait for a couple of OhatihdsiJ^), wrote the 
eommectaries required/ and with them returned 
^eljook to' the princess's man, who now flew to 
the palace. She was highly pleased at the at- 
notations^ resolved within herself to marry the 

-'■■■;.■■■>. • • 

Y^J JPiixi^tA A Jearned Wy. 
(JOJ Seepage No. 6, p, xvi,, Intro^uctaoi^, 
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MncAatorj Iknl o^aitied her £ii^er'^ consent to 
it. The father ftfc once welcora^ khe ^66ty bride- 
gtOOm, and had his mama^ Mth tite princess 
regulfttly oel^rated, Aiontke two foriner oc- 
casions^ the hltick pribce Wsked hid felloW-pai^eh- 
gem and sti^ brothei^s b6 fetoji for that day in 
that city. They said, "We haVie no time to 
wait now. Yon ina4»ry a princess at every town ; 
we waited oh two fdrtner occasions ; we will not 
wait any longer.*' So sayingf they went away in 
adtatt'ce of their black brfdegroom passenger. 

The third marriage of the tortoise prince was 
duly celebrated. When in company with his 
third wife in her bedroom, he related to her his 
whole history, and requested permission of her to 
ptart to the snowy mountains in search of a maid> 
He asked her to come to that spot in search of 
him if he failed to oome to tier on that sixth day, 
to which his wife replied, ^* My Ibird / l)o you 
know the way to search for her and successfully 
take her with you to your country." By thes6 
verv words he found oiit th^t ^he knew thfeit sub- 
ject better than himself. So he reqfclestfed her to 
tell hikh everything on that head , and she began 
as follows : *' My dearest hdsbiBirid, soon as you 
reach the Hiinyagiri inotintaitis you should cir- 
cumambulate it. A slender cireeper rutltiing from 
the top to the bottom of the moutitaih shall mefet 
your eyes. Touch it gently with your hatid. It 
mil takei you to tho topmost ^e«Jt> ^V^t^ ^^^ '^^^ 
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find a golden hall, in the midst of which there 
sits a beantif al lady. She will come in great love 
to take embraces of you. Yon shonld at once 
prostrate yourself before her, call her by the 
name of mother^ and say that you intended her 
to become the wife of your father. She will 
agree to it and follow you.*' Thus ended the 
third wife. The husband was greatly pleased at 
her account, and started next morning to the 
mountains. His step brothers were there before 
him. They were merely blinking at the moun- 
tain without any method before them as to the 
successful accomplishment of the intended pur- 
pose of their journey. The tortoise prince went 
round the mountain. His step-brothers followed 
him. He discovered the creeper and ascended to 
the top of the mountain and stood in front of the 
golden hall over it» He looked around him and 
saw a charming beauty coming running towards 
him with clear evincement of amorous desires. 
He thought the best way of checking her desires 
was to fall before her and name her as his mother^ 
and so placing down his scimitar, which he always 
carried hanging down his hip, he prostrated him- 
self before her and spoke, '^ My dearest mother ! 
For henceforth I must call you so, as I have meant 
you for the loves of my father. Follow me to 
the plains, become his wife and grace our palace." 
The mountain maid left o£E all her loves to- 

warda him as Boon as she beard \i\m o^WVw^ Wc 
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his mother, and said, *' Oh, yon most beaotifu i 
prince, yoa have disappointed me. I had vowed 
to marry him whOj after all obstacles, reaches this 
place. Bnt as you have termed me your mother, 
I have now no other course to follow than 
to marry your father. Before I come down give 
me an account of yourself.'' The tortoise prince 
related to her his whole story— his unworldly 
birth and education, his marriage with the three 
princesses on the way of his following the twin 
brothers to the mountain Himyagiri, &c. She 
was highly pleased at every part of his story and 
copied them all in a paper that she had with her» 
Then the prince requested her to descend, and 
they both by the way of the creeper came to the 
plains. 

Down the mountains the twin brothers with an 
envious heart saw their black fellow passenger 
ascending up to the top of the mountain and de- 
scending with the maid in search of whom they 
had come all the way. When the maid and her 
conductor reached the ground, the latter found 
out that while prostrating before the maid he had 
left his scimitar in the golden hall over the moun- 
tain. He asked her and his twin brothers to wait 
for a few minutes, went up to the top a second 
time, and was returning with his weapon. The 
princes at the foot of the mountain finding out by 
that time that the route between the b^%^ ^tA ^^ 
top was the creeper, cut its root, vi\ieiiVcvfeWx\«v 
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prino© ^s ftppfoaching the ba66. By this break 
the descending p4*ince fell dO'tm from a great 
beighi; and was powdered to death. 

The naoutitain maid's terrors may be more ima- 
gined than described. Her conductor from the 
top to the base of the mountain was now no more* 
She was at the mercy of two of the vilest princes 
who had most cruelly murdered one of the ablest 
men of the world. When the creeper was once cnt 
away she lost forever the power of ascending again 
to her mansion. Now the two princes approach- 
ed her, spoke to her about the iron-hand of fate, 
and that she must follow tiiPrti to their country 
and there become their father's wife. As she had 
already heard from the tortoilse prince everything, 
she consented, and calmly followed them to Malli- 
ksLrjunapuri. The old king of that place was 
greatly pleased at his sons' abilities, and asked 
the princess to allow him to marry her. She 
wishing to wait some time till she could see that 
whether the dead prince would ever revive, spoke 
to the old king as follows — '* My respected lord. 
There is no doubt now that I should one day or 
other become your wife. Since your sons have 
by their ability brought me here, I have one re- 
quest to make to you^ that is^ that you must wait 
for six months, during which time I have a pen- 
ance to perform. Daily thousands of BrSrhmans 
must he fed on account of it, and you must, make 
A/y the arrsi}gemeiits for it.'' TTae oVdi Yxw^'^^sj^ 
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.greatly delighted at the religious bent of his 
woald-be wife^ made all arrangements for the 
-eeding of the Br&hmans, and gave her^ her own 
riime. Thus was the mountain maid in penance^ 
with the sole object that these penances should be 
useful to the revival of the de^d prince. 

Let us see what became of that unfortunate 
adventurer after his death. His wives, after 
waiting till the time fixed by him for his return, 
came separately to the foot of the snowy mountain 
and knew each other. They mourned over the 
dead and shattered body of their husband like 
three sisters. The last of the three wives, who was 
very intelligent and who pointed out the way first 
to her lord to reaeh the uHMintain maid, broke the 
mourning and said, ^'Sisters, — No use of useless 
weeping now like ignorant women.'' Our husband 
has now met an unnatural death ; perhaps bis 
brothers killed him in treachery. You will now 
gather ap his shattered body in one of your laps 
putting aU the ^nembers in their right place. I 
shall bathe and, eontemplating upon the God that 
created os, pour some water over him. If God 
has favour on as poor women, he will live." So 
saying she went to the nearest tank to bathe, and 
the first wife collected the shattered members of 
tiie tortoise prince. The second wife sat down 
and arranged on her lap the different limbs. The 
third wife returned with her Vio4^ '^^X* ^ ^"^^^ 
and with water in hand, over w\v\da.\i^x \»^«xAx^^i 
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were freely falling, contemplated upon Paramfi^- 
vara, ** If you, my God, have meant me to live a 
wife, give me back my husband." So said she^ 
and sprinkled the water in her hand over the dead 
body of her husband which, notwithstanding its 
corruption, lay with full majesty on the lap of 
the second wife. Soon as the drops fell over the 
corpse, the dead members began to move, and 
the tortoise prince sat up in the midst of his 
wives as one arising from his deep slumber. He 
related his adventures, and his accidental death 
while returning with his weapon to his wives. 
They also related their doings to him. With his 
three wives he returned to his third f ather-in-law'a 
house. There they gave him all the dowries and 
other presents which the third wife's people had 
meant for her. He received them all and returned 
to the house of the second wife- That royal 
father-in-law too gave all the requisite dowry. 
Receiving them sU, he reached the first father-in* 
law's house. The same respect was repeated 
here too. Thus with the three wives and with all 
-their presents the tortoise prince returned to his 
country, and thinking that it would be unwise to 
take them all to his mother, halted in a village 
near his town. He enquired for a big and spa- 
cious house, placed his wives and the required 
servants there, left all the presents of money ^ 
Jewels, olotbea, vessels, &c., with them, and re- 

^"''ned aiagly to hia mother. TVve o\9l o^<a^Ti^^ 
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greatly delighted when she saw her son back^ and 
with open arms welcomed him toTher bosom* He 
related to her all his adventures witfaont omitting 
a point and sent her to meet her danghters-in-law, 
duly informing the latter of the interview. They 
waited with JI/aZZt,(ll) Mullah(^^) Iruvdhshiil^) 
and other flowers^ worshipped the feet of their 
mother-in-law^ and did due respects to her position 
as befitted their dnty and affection towards her* 
She was extremely pleased at her daughters-in-law 
and took them secretly to her own palace. Thus 
passed on some days till the mountain queenV 
term of six months approached its completion. 

The old king now again requested that maid 
about her sanctioning of the marriage]with him. 
Her anxiety was for the life of the tortoise prince. 
So she said within herself, *'How to know whether 
that prince lives now or not. I shall demand now 
the golden lotus that is on^the other side of the 
seven oceans. That dead prince only, if he is alive 
now, has got the power to bring it to me. If I 
get that flower I shall at once conclude that he 
is alive. If not he is dead and gone.'' These 
thoughts passed over her mind in a couple of mi- 
nutes, and she spoke to the old king ; " My lord, 



(11) Malli— the jasmine (Jasminum sarribae,) 

(12) Mullai— another kind of jasmine (Jasminum 

Trichotomum,) 

(13) IrnFakahi— another kind ol ^aamixie. 
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I beg your exeosie this occasion also for a short 
time. My penance was to see the golden lotus 
on the other side of the seven mighty oceans. 
I have* not seen it by ihiat means. Your able 
sons who brought me from the snowy mountains 
must surely have also the power of bringing this 
lotus. Kindly Order them after it, and soon as I 
have it I am at your disposal/' The old king, 
though sorry for the delay ai^ postpotiement of 
the marriage, was sure of his sons^ accomplishing 
this feat also, and so gave them the order which 
they received and start ed« 

They journeyed and journeyed and reached the 
sea-shore. How to cross the seas and reach the 
flower? Now they thought of the black passenger 
and their treachery to him. '^Brother, surely 
if that kind man was living now he should be a 
great help to us^'' said the elder to the younger, 
who now replied ; ^' Yes, No doubt of it. That is 
a prodigy. See how he crossed the river of the 
bath-waters, how he bought fuel, leaf and oil for 
a pie, returning the latter, how he wrote the 
notes, how he reached and brought successfully 
the mountain princess ! Pity that we killed him." 
He had scarcely finished his speech and turned his 
back when he saw the black passenger coming 
towards him. '^ What ? Is it he ? Is it the poor 
passenger that we killed by cutting the creeper 
that approaches us now." Thus, wl[i\le they were 
wondering^ the tovtoi&Q prince wuYX0^,cJii^9LWx^\xi^ 
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told them that they cannot cross the oceans, that 
he would do it for them, and get then the flower. 

How did that prince come here ? He by his 
knowing eye or jnanadrishti, saw what passed on 
in the palace. When he came to know that his 
step-brothers were being commissioned after the 
golden lotus, he went to his mother and wives 
and took leave of them to start on that expedition. 
His third wife asked him how he would fj^et it.Her 
very words indicated that she knew the process. 
The cunning husband replied: ^^ Don't you know, 
my dearest of wive?, that I have an intelligent 
counsellor in you. Why don^t you tell me then 
the way,'* and she began as follows, giving into 
his hands seven pebbles and a note: " My deare.st 
husband, take these pebbles and the note with 
yon to the sea-shore. Throw one of these pebbles 
into the first sea and say, ^^ May the sea dry be- 
fore and swell behind." It shall at once occur 
80, and you may go on walking in the dry road, 
thus cut in the midst of the waters. Soon as the 
first sea is thus crossed, throw the second stone in 
the second sea, pronouncing the same words.There 
the same phenomena shall occur. Thus you shall 
cross the seven seas by these seven stones. Be- 
yond these seven seas there is a sacred water call. 
ed Akildudakot\brahmdnda^^*^ water. There go 

14.16. Akhilandahotihralmhudanayaha'-ia the lord of 
the complete mundane egg— an ep\t\i^V, w^^\v«5^ 
to Siva. The water is t\ve speG\8X\c«aJC\V3\\i.*Ot!L'e^ 
ocean sacred to that God. 
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and bawl out, «^0h^ [thou the lord AkildndaJcdti 
brahmdnSandyaJca (15), A certain BdJcshasa C^^) 
will come running toward yon waving his huge 
club and bent on putting you to death. Do not 
fear his anger, but give the note that I have given 
you and see what follows.*' The husband the tor- 
toise prince, was greatly pleased at the instruc- 
tions, and starting reached the shores where his 
step-brothers were waiting* 

Ho told them to wait for a couple of days 
tUl he would bring them the flower. They were 
speechess to express their joy to his repeat- 
ed kindness for all their cruelty to him. The 
tortoise prince, as instructed by his wife, 
threw one of the pebbles into the ocean and said* 
^*May the sea dry before and swell behind ?" 
and behold it was accordingly done. His joy knew 
no bounds. He walked through the seven seas 
as on dry-land, and called upon the Rdkshasa or 
giant of the sacred water there, to whom he gave 
the note undaunted at his embrandishments of 
his club. Soon as the note fell into his hands 
the giant left off all his proud posture and humbled 
himself like a wagging dog before the prince* 
He applied the note several times to his eyes and 
called a crocodile by its name. It stood before 
him with its mouth wide open. He threw the 
note into its mouth and ordered to caiTy it to 

■ 

their king. When the king saw the note he pull- 
lia^ehash — a Titan, demon. 
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ed out a golden lotus from the divine pool, and 
giving it to the crocodile with several valuable 
ornaments ordered it thus: '^Now, thou crocodile, 
thou shalt tiike on thy back the prince waiting 
on the bank of the sacred tirtha (1^), carry him 
safe over the seven seas and leave him in his own 
country, giving him this flower and these jewels 
for the princess who sent us this note, and who 
was our mother in her former life. Fly thou at 
once." The crocodile received the order, 
and in one dive stood before the prince 
and communicated to him the giant king's 
djnd or order. The prince jumped on its 
back, and after a safe ride reached the shore with 
the lotus, which he gave to the twin broihtrs 
that waited there. He took the jewels home 
and presented them to his third wife. She was 
delighted at them and her husband having success- 
fully accomplished that adventure. These princes 
too went to their father with the golden lotus 
which they told him they had brought. He was 
greatly delighted at their extraordinary powers, 
and producing it before the mountain maid asked 
her for the marriage. She, concluding within 
herself that the tortoise prince must have got 
back his life, as it must be he only who was fit to 
have brought the flower also, gave orders for the 

marriage and said, ^' Send notice about our 

(17; r^r^/ta— Meritorious spotH «\oxk^}Jcift ^wa^^ ^^ 
holy rivers* 
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marriage to the kings of the world and decorate 
the hall. And, soon as everything is ready please 
come to me." The old king accordingly did 
everything, and reported the arrangements to the 
mountain-maid. She said, " My dearest lord, 
kindly go to yonr first quf en, invite her to the 
marriage with her three danghters-in-law and her 
son, who will give me in marriage to you '* The 
old king waa thunderstruck, and thought within 
himself ; 'What a son and three daughters-in-law 
to my first queen, I divorced her for being child- 
less, and it is a great wonder to see her a mother 
and mother-in -la Wt Let us calmly seC everything 
before wondering at them.' Thus thinking the 
old king agreed to invite the fifst queen. The 
tortoise prince also by his kttowitig e^e jndna- 
dhrihti saw everything that passed in the palace 
and made requisite arrangements to receive h 
father. When the old king entered the first 
queen's quarters, the three daughters-in-law and 
the queep herself welcomed him. He was in amaze- 
ment, but did not like to display his ignorance. 
So he mannerly invited them all. The son — the 
tortoise prince now arrived with all his royal 
paraphernalia which he had received from his 
three fathers-in-law which he had kept back in 
the adjacent village. The old king, the father, 
was struck at the beauty and majesty of his sou, 

whom he never dreamed till then to exist. For 

a/I that he mannerly invited \\iTi^ \o the marriage 
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The kings of the world had already met in the 
marriage-hall. All the guests had come. The 
mountain maid sat behind a screen ; by the side 
of the old king sat his first queen's son with his 
mother and three wives ; in front of their father 
sat the other two princes. There prevailed a so- 
lemn silence before the commencement of the cere- 
mony. The mountain maid just broke the silence 
by her sweet address to the assembly : *' Royal 
gentlemen assembled here from all parts of the 
world ! Hear, please, this short story that I shall 
relate to you all^ and then permit the priests to 
proceed with the wedding ceremonies*" They all 
were spell-bound as it were by her sweet voice 
and sat dumb. She in a few words related how 
the old king divorced his first wife, how he mar- 
ried a second wife, practised penance, obtained 

a mango fruit, how the first queen had the seed of 
it, and by it the son who brought her from the 
snowy mountains, and who was put to death 
treacherously by the other two sons born by the 
juice of the said fruit. She then wishinor to know 
whether that prince had his life or not asked, for 
the divine golden lotus, and soon as she hnd it, 
concluded within herself that that prince must be 
Q-Hve, and that the flower must have been brouo-hb 
by him. On that opinion, she said, she ^a.v^iV^ 
permiBsion for the marriaae. 
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All the kings present, and the old king of Malli- 
k&rjunapuri were astonished at what they heard. 
They now requested the tortoise prince to com- 
plete the narration by his relating how he acquir- 
ed the lotus. He satisfied them with the other 
portion, which was not known to the mountain 
lady. The old king melted into tears on account 
of joy. He kissed hia son a thousand times, 
passed his hands over him, who,, for his sake fell 
down and lost his lite on the snowy mountains, 
admired his intelligent daughters.in-law and told 
the tortoise prince to deal with his treacherous 
step-brothers as he chose, fie was of so good a 
nature that he excused all their faults and took 
them to his side. The marriage of their father 
and the mountain maid was duly celebrated with 
all pomp. The kings of the world honoured the 
pair with appropriate presents, and after a short 
stay returned to their country. The old king had 
also his three wives, the first queen, the second 
queen and the mountain maid. With these and 
his three sons and three daughters-in-law he lived 
for a long time. 

" And must not such a brave prince like the 
tortoise prince marry thee ? Oh thou gem of 
womankind /'' Thus Buddhich&turya ended his 
fourth story. The sun began to rise in the east 
and the pair now left their bed chamber. 
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[ICoBiL.— The moral tthat follows this sfcory is, that 
faith is always rewarded. The first queen of the story 
by her faith in Paramdsvara gives birth to a dutiful son 
whom the Great God himself instucots, through Narada 
the sage, in all branches of knowledge. This son, with- 
out revealing his relationship, follows his treacherous 
brothers and procures the lady desired by his father and 
is rewarded in the end by his father's affection.] 



iFIFTH STORY 



On the fifth night the minister's son Badclhicba- 
turya retired to his bed chamber after his snppert 
and the first of the princesses whose turn it was 
for that ni^ht adorned her body with the costliest 
ornaments and entered the chamber chewing betel- 
leaf. She hastened to the side of her liusbanrl 
with great love. Buddhichaturya with his usual 
mode to allay those desires, spoke out, *^' My 
gem of womankind ! I have to-day also a story 
to relate to vou. Soon as that is over we shall 
retire to rest/' The princess out of decency's 
sake was compelled to agree ; and the minister\s 
son began as follows : — 

There was a town named Udayagiri ruled 
over by a king named Lokadhipa. He had 
seven sons whom he instructed in the four 
Vedas, six Sdtras, sixty-four arts, the Codes of 
Manu and in the usage of different weapons, the 
management of horses and elephants. When they 
all attained their youth, he built seven small 
palaces for them and set each in one with his wife 
and servants, thus giving them free scope to enjny 
that stage of humanity as they liked. 

One night the moon was shining bright. Tiie 
old king iras Hittivi^ in tlie topmost comt ol \>:v 
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palace in company with his queen and enjoyed the 
pleasantness of the night, so much that he wish- <l 
to see his sons and hear how they enjoyed their 
night. No sooner had this thought entered hU 
mind than he got down from his palace and came 
to the first prince. The father asked the son to 
give out to him freely what he would like to be 
doing on that moonlight night. The first prince 
humbled himself before the feet of his father and 
ppoke thus : ^' This moonlight night is a very 
cool and pleasant one; and I think this is the 
best time for conducting an army of men, horses 
and elephants into an enemy's country." The 
father now went to the second prince and wished 
to know what he would like to be doing. He 
replied that he would like to spend that pleasant 
night in irrigating half a dozen acres of land with" 
out undergoing any fatigue as in the day time. 
The father then went to his third son and asked 
whfit he would like to do that night. He said 
that he would like to plough half a dozen acres as 
that time would relieve the beasts and persons 
engaged in ploughing from their fatigue. The 
king LokapS,la now went to his fourth son and 
wished to know what he would like to be engaged 
in that part of the niglit. He replied that he 
would like to walk from one village to another 
without the scorching sun up above, as it would 

be in the day. The king after the receipt of the 

above answer from his iour aoT\^,^^^\. V.^ >(>cv^ ^5^^^>^ 
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and asked him what he would then like to be 
doinof. He replied that he would like to go 
ahunting. The king now went to his sixth son and 
asked him about what he would be engaged in 
that night. He replied that he would choose to 
be a cooly then, than anything else, as he could do 
much physical work without great exhaustion* 
The old king now went to his seventh and last 
son and put him the same question. He replied : 
*' My dearest father ! I wish to be the sole em* 
peror of the world, reclining on a sofa with the 
daughter of Indra ^ giving me betel-leaf rolls to 
chew, the daughter of Agni * shampooing my legs, 
the daughter of Yaruna^ singing sweet songs, 
and the daughter of the Adi^ftsha ^ (serpent king) 
fanning me with white chauries." The old king 
who was pleased with the simple answers of all 
his other sons was highly enraged with the ima« 
ginary happiness of bis seventh son. '^ Thou 
vile wretch. Thy desires are imaginary. I do 



(1) ludra is the Lord of the^ekies. 

(2) Agiii is the God of fire. 

C3) Varuwa is the God of waters or seas. 

(i) AdiiAsha is the first serpent — of one thousand 
heads that sprung from the ocean when the 
Gods churned it. He is represented as bearing 
the whole world over one of his heads ; also as 
forming the cushion for the contemplation sleep 
(YSganidra) of Ylsh^iu, thepreB^fver olXiVi^xivvv 
veiBe. 
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not know how long thou hast thus been building 
castles in the air. Before to-morrow morning 
these shall be an end to thy life which* is attempt- 
ing impossibilities/' Thus threatening his seventh 
son^ the old king flew to his palace and calling 
the executioners, gave them his signet ring to 
murder the seventh prince next morning. They 
received their orders and took leave of their king. 

The mother of the princes (the old queen) over- 
heard her husband's order to murder her last 
son. That son was^ as usual^ her pet^ and she 
knew not what to do, when she hear^ the above 
order. '^ Has Jagatalaprat&pa ^ done such a seri^ 
ous crime 7 Shall I go and speak to my husband 
about him?" thought she, but on second considera- 
tion she found that as the king was in very great 
excitement and her interference would make him 
still more enraged against their seventh son. She 
thought it prudent to send away her son to a 
distant place to avoid the execution of her lord^s 
order. She hastily took a bag containing a thou- 
sand pagodas and flew to her son^ who was thun- 
derstruck at her unusual appearance in that part 
of the night. Not to keep him longer in amaze- 
ment, his mother began to speak, "My dearest 
son, I do not know what great crime you have 
committed to deserve murder tomorrow morning. 
Your father has given the order to the execution- 

(5) Jagatalapratapa means literally the f ama\y& ^x^xJc^s^ 
face of the world. 
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erp. Fly for your life, avoiding the'common way?, 
lest they, the executioners, pursue you»'^ Jaga- 
taLipratS,pa received the money and blessings of 
his mother, and jumping over the walls of the 
town ran away. He, avoiding public paths, broke 
his way through a forest. 

After several days of journey Jagatalapratstpa 
reached a cottage in a wood. He entered it and 
found there an old woman, whom he requested to 
take him under her protection. She gladly agreed 
to do so, and in return asked him to graze her ten 
buffalos in the east, south and west directions, 
and on no account to go to the north. He was 
doing accordingly and living in that wood. 

At Udayagiri the executioners came and search- 
ed for the prince Jagatalapratftpa to do their 
duty, and not finding him, they fearing the anger 
of the old king, murdered a beast and produced 
its blood as his life blood. 

After grazing the cattle for three days in the 
east, south and west of the cottage, the prince, 
notwithstanding the order of the old woman, wish- 
ed to try the north, and on the fourth day drove 
the beasts towards that direction. There was a 
big Jamhu ^ grove under which he gathered the 
buffalo for the heat of the sun and himself get. 
ting up on a Jamhu tree was engaged in eating 
those black fruits. 



r^J Jambu a fruit tree Eug, aia Jaml)oXaua.\ 
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Out of cariosity He cast his eyes roundabout 
him, and in the extreme north a most lovely sight 
met his eyes. He saw a golden tank in which a 
maid of exquisite beauty was bathing naked. 
She was the daughter of Indra and was used to 
come there daily for her bath. Persons that used 
to see her thus in her bath never returned again 
to their homes. Hence it was that the old 
woman of the wood warned Jagatalaprat&pa not 
to go to that direction. Her garments, the 
maid had left on the shore and was playing with 
four other maids in the water. Jagatalaprat&pa 
got down slowly from the tree, secretly crawled 
along the ^round^ and taking her garment away 
took to his heels. She came running behind cry. 
ing, *' See me, see my beauty.'' Jagatalaprat&pa 
turned back to see her beauty and was by her in- 
cantations turned to a stone. The daughter of 
Indra then took her garments back and returned 
to her palace in the heavens with the four other 
maids. The buffalos too returned to the cottage 
in the evening without the person set over them. 
The old woman was greatly vexed at the disap- 
pearance of Jagatalaprat&pa. That nighty she tied 
the buffalos herself and gave them hay. Ag 
soon as it was dawn she went to the north, and to 
her great sorrow found her prince turned into ^ 
stone. She could not do without him. Necessity 
made her to use the powers of her incantations. 

She went to her cottage «kti9L T^^jWitL^fti ^\^ ^^\i:^- 
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fal of water, and pronouncing some incantations 
over it sprinkled it on the stone, when lo ! it rose 
up as Jagatalaprat&pa. She reprimanded him for 
having transgressed her orders , and asked him to 
relate what took place. He obeyed his protec- 
tress' order, and at last humbly said, " Grand- 
mother, I do not think that I would live long 
though you have given a rebirth to me. For the 
figure of that maid, though she was cruel towards 
me, ever stands before me. You must use all 
your powers to get that daughter of Indra for 
my partner in life." 

The pathetic way in which Jagatalapratd.pa 
clothed his words, the sincere emotions of love 
which Were plainly visible in his face, and the 
painful condition in which he was^ all these pro- 
duced their effects in the minds of the old woman. 
She agreed to stand by him and to get him his 
longed-for maiden. To that effect she spoke to 
him thus : ''My dear son ! Go then as you did yes- 
terday to that tank, and hide yourself in a place 
where the daughter of Indra could not see you. 
She will not look around her, and undressing her- 
stlf^ and after placing her garments on the shore, 
will enter the water. You shall slowly emerge 
from your hiding place, and taking up the gar- 
ment shall shoot off. She will follow you utter- 
ing as she did yesterday, " See my beauty, &c.'* 
Tou had better never see back, lot if you do you 
fFj'JJ be turned into a stone. F\y «*• ^^^^ ^^ "Qi^ 
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and give me the garment. I Bhall then show to 
you how I shall make her stay in this world/' 
With these injunctions the old woman sent Jaga- 
talaprat&pa to the tank and returned to her 
cottage. 

She had not long to wait when she found him 
come flying with the garment of the daughter of 
Indra to the cottage. She took it from him^ and 
pouring water over him turned him into a child of 
three years, and gathering him in her lap was 
fondling with him. She tore the thigh of the 
child, and putting the garment into the cavity 
stitched up the gap. Tndra's daughter ran naked 
into the cottage^and asked the old woman whether 
she saw a yoang lad^ stealing away her garments 
enter that place. The old woman, of course^ de- 
nied all knowledge of having ever seen in her 
wood any such lad ; she also pointed out to the 
daughter of Indra one of her own cloth which, 
compelled by necessityjndra's daughter wore for 
the occasion. Her sorrow knew no bounds. Her 
garment she lost and found it impossible to return 
to her father without it. So she made up her 
mind to stay with ^he old woman till she secured 
her lost clothes. Thus passed some days. 

One day the old woman fpund a fitting oppor- 
tpuity to lecture to the dHua;hter of Indra about 
the advantages of married life, and requested he^. 
to get herself married to some youth. 3be agreed 
to it^and the old woman conN^T\.^di>i^^ODli^^^'SS^ 
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to his former shape — Jagatalaprat&pa. The mar- 
riage was duly celebrated. The pleasure that the 
parties felt made up for the want in the company 
of guests, &c. Thus by the favour of the old 
woman Jagatalaprat^pa obtained what he was 
once, as he thought^ only dreaming upon. For 
six months after the marriage the pair remained 
in the cottage, till one day the old woman spoke 
to them as follows :'— ^^ My dear children ! Your 
company is always very dear to me. In fact in 
this wood where there is no aiga of human habita* 
iion your company is a great welcome to an 
old woman-like myself* But you young people 
are not thus to be buried in this forgetfulness of 
a wood. It is time for you to go out and earn 
your own livings in an honourable way.'' These 
words seemed very reasonable to Jagatalapratftpa, 
and he at once started out with his wife, the 
daughter of Indra, to go to some town or other. 
The old woman showered her blessings upon the 
pair, and calling Jagatalaprat&pa aside thus ad- 
dressed him : '^ My dear son^ one word unto your 
ears. Keep it confidential. Do not on any ac« 
count give away the doth that is Jiid on your 
thigh to the daughter of Indra, If once she has 
if, she will leave you for ever ; and with her all 
your fortunes too will leave you. So take great 
care. But at the same time you muet not have 
the garment with you, when you go ahunting or 

on any expedition^ For if you do, you shs^U al- 
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ways only meet defeat. Therefore on these occa- 
sions give the cloth into the hands of some one 
dear to yoa as yonr life, and when you return 
again put it up in your thigh '' Thus advising 
the prince the old woman sent hiin away from her 
cottage with his wife. 

Jagatalaprat4pa started that early morniDg with 
his wife and journeying day and nighb reached a 
town named V^i^varanjitaoagara the next morning. 
He saw a tank, in which he wa:)hed his hands and 
feet and Bat down with his wife in a grove on the 
shore. The minister of the town of Vi^varanji- 
tanagara happened to be bathing in the tank theoi 
seeing Jagatalaprat&pa and the heavenly beauty 
that accompanied him^ he fell into the following 
contemplations :— 

"This beauty or the like of it we have never, in 
our life, seen till now. Our king has no such 
female in his harem. If we by some trick or 
other try to get this female in the harems of the 
palace the king will become our tool* I must try 
to do that.'' Thus thinking with himself he ap* 
preached as an ordinary man and asked Jagatala- 
prat4pa his name and history. Without relating 
anything true of himself the prince said that he 
had royal blood in his veins, and that he came out 
in search of employment* The minister went to 
the palace, and reporting what he had seen on 
the tank to his bad king, got his con^nt to 
take Jagatalapratipa into loAa ^rn^o^ . ^\xa^vc»R!4 
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demanded ten thousand pagodas, per mensem^ and 
the minister agreed fco give that enormous sum 
apparently for his services, but secretly to take 
away his lady on some day or other* They pro- 
vided him with a palace to live in. From the day 
of his entertainment the prince was used fco leave 
his bed in early morning, bathe and perform his 
ablutions, take his meals before the first watch of 
the day was over and wait in the royal presence 
as the bodyguard of the king with a drawn sword 
in his hand. In this attitude he stood before the 
king till it was dark, and then returned home to 
his wife in the night. The daughter of Indra was 
ever at home. She engaged a couple of maid- 
servants, and with them was managing the duties 
of the house. She was as chaste as she was 
beautiful.. She never left her husbnntl, and was 
always engaged in ministering to his wishes and 
comforts. Thus passed a full month. On the 
first of the second month the minister of the city 
of Vijvaranjitanagara sent half a dozen peous with 
money bags on their head to the house of Jaga- 
talaprat&pa. These bags contained the ten thou- 
sand pagodas, the salary of the prince, for his 
past month's services. The minister sent these 
men to pay the money to the princess wife, and 
let him know how she behaved herself towards 
them. These peons went to Jagafcalaprat&p&'s 

house and called out the lady of the hoase, say- 

ing that ibey bad brought lietVi\ia\»iTvd?% ^^wj* 
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She received the money, in presence of her maid- 
servants and gave them receipt, and when they 
went out carefully bolted the doors. The peons 
foand her very majestic, reserved and noble, and 
had nothing bad to report of her to their min- 
ister. 

Aft-er this secret information which he received 
from the peons the minister went to the king and 
ppoke to him thus : " Your supreme majesr.y, I 
have been watching by secret means the beauti- 
ful wife of the prince serving under ns, and find 
her very careful. So there is no possibility of 
our taking her into our possession secretly as 
long as her husband is alive. We must devise 
means to kill him. A thought just occurs tome 
of how to do it. Your majesty must fain severe 
headache, for which I shall order him to bring 
serpent's poison. In the act of bringing the 
medicine he will die. We shall then without any 
fear take possession of his wife." The king con- 
senting to it, feigned headache ande fell ill. The 
minister as pre-arranged called upon the prince- 
bodyguard and ordered him to bring the poison 
of the serpent, which alone he said would effect 
the cure; Jagatalaprat&pa agree! to it and re- 
turned home early that day. But how to pro- 
cure the serpent's poison ! This thought troubled 
him. After having received such a princely 
salary his conscience dictated to him not to re- 
fase any of the royal orders, \io\^^^^t 'vav^^'^^^^J^ 
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it might be. Witlioat knowing what to do; he 
came home and laid himself dowa on his bed 
with great uneasiness of mind. 

The daughter of Indra was first startled to see 
her husband returning home early that day. She 
saw no cheerfulness in his face. Her oonf usiou 
was at itc3 height when she saw him confining 
himself to his bed instead of converainor with her 
as was usual with him. So she approached hirn 
and requested to know the reason of his illness. 
'* I am asked to bring the poison of the serpent'' 
was the reply, " Is that all. Then banish my 
lord all your fears; I shall get you the poison 
without any difficulty. Kindly obtain leave for 
three days and come home with a peaceful mind." 
Jagatalaprat&pa^ the moment his wife assured 
him that she would procure him the pjison^ turn- 
ed out quite a new man. His face glowed with 
joy. He ran to the palace, obtained leave for 
three days and returned home. The daughter of 
Indra asked him to rest for two days at home 
and never to harbour any doubt or anxiety about 
the poison* She told him that she wonld make 
all arrangements to get it and a wife to boo^ On 
the morning of the third day she wrote a few lines 
on a palm leaf, and rolling it up addressed it to 
her uncle K4rk6faka, nnd giving the note to her 
husband said, " My dearest lord. Take this 

please to the nearest wood and slip it down in 
^£0 bole of any anthill there ; v»ait lot «l co\x^\^ q\ 
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minutes, and you shall see what follows." Japra- 
talapratapa flew with the note to the nearest 
wood and let it down in an anthole. That note 
happened to fall on the head of a serpent, and as 
soon as it found it addressed to the serpent em- 
peror K^rkd^aka^ he took it and flew to the 
royal presence in the infernal regions and handed 
it to his majesty. K&rkd^aka saw it> and sent a 
pearled palanquin on the heads of one thousand 
serpents to invite to his court the husband of his 
brother's (Indra's) daughter. In her letter she 
had asked her uncle to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to Jagatalaprat&pa and also to hand him in 
a small caitket some serpent poison. K&rk6^aka 
did eveiy thing as stated in the letter, and on that 
very evening sent Jagatalaprat&pa with his new 
married wife to the world with a casket of poison 
too. So by the aid of the daughter of Indra our 
prince had not only the poison but another im- 
mortal daughter as his wife. 

On the fourth day Jagatalaprat&pa rose up in 
early mornings bathed, finished his ablutions, 
and after taking his meals attended the royal 
presence with his casket containing poison, and 
informed the king that he had brought the ire- 
quired medicine for the headache. They all in 
the palace, the king, minister, &c., were aston- 
ished at his powers and wanted to see the poison* 
Jagatalaprat&pa told them that the casket in his 
h»nd contained the poison^ that he cowJA w<^^^'^'^\v 
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it fchere, for, if he did,the whole palace would buru 
down, and that he would show it to them iu the 
neighbouring forest. They all wondered nt the 
account that he gave of the poison, and followed 
him to the nearest wood. Jagatalaprat&pa asked 
no one there to stand in the way of the wind and 
slightly took the lid of the casket. All the trees, 
shrubs, beasts and birds that stood in the direc«< 
tion in which the wind blew were reduced to 
ashes. The king of Yi^varaQJitanagara there in 
the midst of the whole assembly dnbbed him as 
the most powerful man that he had ever seen 
and they all returned to their quarters. Every- 
thing went on right there. The wicked minister 
being afraid of the great power of Jagatalapra- 
t&pa, never dreamt of any evil towards him. Thus 
pasiied one more month. On the first day of the 
third month the minister sent Jagatalaprat&p&'s 
salary on the heads of the peons whom he sent 
on the former occasion, and instructed them as 
usual to examine what passed in his house. They 
came and delivered the money taking due re- 
ceipts, and to their great astonishment they found 
two ladies instead of one as on the former occa- 
sion, and reported it to the minister. 

He again wanted to try some means or other to 

do away with him, and going to the king spoke 

to him thus in secret: " My lord, I now hear 

that our body-guard Jagatalaprat&pa has two 

beaaths in b'la pos:jes8ion iustea^i. Qi on^. ^^ 
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must somehow devise plans to kill him and get 
the ladies into oar possession. Our plan of send- 
ing him after poison had no effect. I think now 
that I have a sure way of killing him. If your 
majesty feigns belly-aohe, I shall send him to 
bring the fat of a whale from the ocean to cure 
it. This is not an easy affair like the killing of 
the serpent. He must perish in this attempt 
after the whale^ and we shall have his ladies after 
his death.'' The kiog. whose stupid thoughts 
turned in all the ways the minister guided them^ 
now feigaed belly-ache and fell ill. The minis- 
ter ordered Jagatalaprat&pa to bring the fat of 
the whale to effect the cure of that sickness, and 
he returned home with a dismal face. 

His wives saw his change of colour^ and en- 
quired of him the reason^ and when that was ex- 
plained^ they assured him of their power to procure 
the fat, and requested him to obtain leave for five 
days. Jagntalaprat&pa accordingly obtained leave 
for that period aod returned home. They asked 
him to rest for four days in his house without any 
anxiety about the whale-fat affiEiir, and that on the 
fifth day they would procure him that medicine. 
He acted according to their instructions. On 
the fifth d ly the daughters of Indra and Karkd- 
taka wrote a conjoint letter to their uncle Ydrxinsk, 
Lord of the Seas, asking him to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage to their husband 3^^*dXi^Vd»\»x^\!^^) 
and also to procure aome NvVia\e iaX» ^^"^ cax^a^^- 
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xner^ical purposes. Giviug the note addressed to 
Yaruna to Jagatalaprat&pa they asked him to 
throw it in the nearest sea and wait the results. 
He did accordingly ; the note happened to fall 
on the head of a crocodile, and as soon as it saw 
the address, it carried it to the lord of waters — 
Yaruna* He was extremely pleased at the con- 
tents of the letters, and inviting the bridegroom 
to his palace beneath the oceans, had the marriage 

regularly celebrated. That very night Jagatala* 
prat&pa returned to Yiirvaranjitanagara and left 
Varuna'fl daughter, his newly married wife, with 
bis other wives and returned alone to his new 
father-in-law's house. 

On the morning of the sixth day, he got from 
Yaruna a casket-ful of the fat of a whale, and 
riding on the back of a crocodile was approach- 
ing the coast of Yi^ varan) itanagara« Several 
people saw him while on the sea^ and reported 
the matter to the king and minister who, when 
they saw that it was true, were thunderstruck at 
his great powers and sent word that they did not 
want the whale fat* Tagatalaprat&pa reached the 
shore, and joining his duty discharged it most 
satisfactorily to all his superiors* Thus passed 
the whole of the third month too. 

On the first day of the fourth month the minis- 
ter as usual Bent on the heads of the six peons 
the salary of Jagatalaprat&pa lot ttvft iYnxQi tslw^'Ocl 
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to be given in his house. The peons as usual 
gave the money, and that time they were aston- 
ished to find three ladies instead of two, of the 
most charming beauty, and of course they re- 
ported this matter to the minister. 

His envy knew no bounds. His main object 
was somehow or other to get possession of the 
ladies. So he approached the king and spoke to 
him as follows; *^My sovereign. I have long 
been thinking of some plan or other to do away 
with Jagatalaprat&pa ; and at last found out one 
which must put an end to his life* It is this. We 
shall all write letters to our grandfathers, great- 
grandfathers and other relatives who have died 
long ago : and ask him to deliver these letters 
to their departed spirits in the other world. We 
shall also order him to bring us back their replies, 
implying thereby that we mean him no harm. He 
must die first to reach them. Then the fear of 
his coming back is over for ever, we shall take 
possession of his wives," These words of the 
minister fell like nectar into the ears of the king 
of Visvaranjitanagara, and he made arrangements 
to carry it into effect- Every one in the palace 
wrote letters to their departed friends and rela- 
tives, and the minister gave all their notes to Ja- 
gatalaprat&pa and asked him to get replies, and 

as usual the prince returned home with his head 

hanjfing down. 
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His wives came to him and inquired the reason 
of his despondency, and when they heard of it 
they laughed and saidi '^ Tiiis is a pretty thing. 
I see that by those tricks the king of this 
town wants to do away with you to enslave us. 
I now think that I must pay him in his own coins 
and kill him. Kindly get leave for eight days 
and ask the king to provide you with a big fire- 
pit with burning flames on the last day. Inform 
them also that you will jump into it and reach 
those ancestors.*' The husband agreed to it, and 
going procured leave for a week ; he also wished 
them to assist liim with a big pit containing 
flames on the eighth day, as by that means only 
he must reach tlie departed persons. They, as 
they wanted to promote his death, agreed to the 
fire-pit project easily and made the necessary 
arrangements* 

The prince spent seven of the eight days in 
company with his three wives. During^ this 
interval, the daughter of Indra wrote up the re- 
plies, to the king, minister and others as their 
dead relatives in the other world would do. She 
gave them all to Jagatalapratapa and asked him 
to take the replies also with him when he went to 
the god of fire, — Agni — to whom, she said, she 
would send him. On the eighth day she wrote 
a letter to AgnibhagavS,n asking him to spai e 
Jagatalapratkpsi when he jumped in the fire, as he 
was the husband of herseli and l\i^ d«a^\.^x^ cjl 
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Varuna and K&rk6^aka, to give his daughter in 
marriage to him. Giving the note to her husbands 
the daughter of Indra addressed him thus : '^ My 
dearest husband, this is my note to Agni, which 
yoa shall throw in the fire this evening before 
beginning to jump. Agni will take )*ou to his 
region, give his daughter in marriage to you. 
Kindly bring her away here this midnight that 
others might not see her. You shall again re- 
turn to Agni and come back next morning, while 
the whole town is assembled to see jonJ' Thus 
instructed, Jagatalaprat&pa set out on his letter 
delivery expedition. The whole town was assem- 
bled near the pit to see the man that made it the 
road to reach the other world. Jagatalaprat&pa 
appeared with his load of letters (and replies also,) 
showed them all to the spectators, and after 
tiirowing first into the fire his wife*s note, jump- 
ed into it, asking them all to be present there 
next morning to receive their replies. They all 
concluded with themselves that he was no more, 
but still wanted to see till next morning, and so 

went to their respective homes. 

gnibhagav&n as soon as he saw the note ad- 
dressed to him by Indra^s daughter obeyed every 
word of it. He gave his daughter in marriage 
to Jagatalaprat&pa, and sent her away that very 
night to join her sisters. 



1 
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Jagatalapratapa remained that night there, and 
addressed to each of the reply letters one or two 
sentences. These conveyed to the inhabitants of 
Visvaranjitanagara a consoling information of 
what happiness the dead persons were enjoying 
in the other world, and how they would like to 
have the company of their living relatives for a 
day or two, and how they would be enriched by 
their coming there. 

On the morning of the ninth day the whole 
town assembled round the pittosee Jagatalaprat&pa 
bring the replies. The king and the minister also 
were there. Some thought that Jiagatalaprat&pa 
might return as he on two former occasions suc- 
cessfully did after attempting the impossibilities 
of bringing in serpent poison and whale fat. 
Some thought that he must have died the pre- 
vious evening. "While they were thus speaking, 
the fire in the middle of the pit opened wide and 
through it there came out the man— -Jagatalapra- 
t&pa himself, bearing on both his shoulders big 
bundles of palm leaf rolls. Not a hair of his 
body was injured. He wore over him most costly 
jewels, being the presents of his father-in-law, 
Agnibhagav&n. He was not in the ordinary dress 
with which he jum[)ed, but in a bridegroom's 
dress. To every one that gave him a letter he 
now returned a reply. ^^ Are they all in sach *•*• 
g-oood condition. If we go there, kre we V'^^v 
to meet them and return Ticb V TVie^^ ^\i^ ^^^ 
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thousand similar qaestiona every one began to put 
him. He answered them all in the affirmative, 
and by his description of their happiuess increas- 
ed their curiosity. So, one and all determined to 
pay a visit to their departed relatives by throw- 
ing themselves into the fire, and asked Jagatala- 
prat&pa to assist them in their transit. He 
promised to do so, and asked the king and minis- 
ter to dig up a still larger pit. 

That larger pit was blazing with fire and all 
the persons awaited the evening to fall into the 
flames. The evening came on. The king, the 
minister, and all the persons of the town taking 
their choice presents to the spirits of their fore- 
fathers approaclied the fire place. Jagatalapra- 
t&pa was waiting there to conduct these people 
down to their ancestors. He bore a note in his 
hand which was given by his wife, the daughter 
of Indra. She therein had written to her uncle 
Agni the following sentences : " My dear uncle, 
this evening shall fall into your mouth your son- 
in-law Jagatalaprat&pa with all the inhabitants 
of Vi^varanjitanagara. Spare your son-in-law 
only and burn every one else to ashes." The 
king, the minister and every one requested Jaga- 
talaprat&pa that evening to conduct them to their 
departed relatives. The conductor asked them 

all to hold each others hands. Kn^t^ ow^ctclN}!^^ 
hank jumped after him, and doN^n \Jtk«^ tiOw ^^^^* 
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The God Agni or fire spared JagataIapratS.pa only 
and all others were burnt to ashes. Thus was the 
vile minister, the still vile king who was giving 
a ready ear to all his advices, and all the avari- 
cious inhabitants of the town were consumed by 
the flames. Jagatalapratslpa alone rose up. He 
took possession of the kingdom of Vi^varafljitana- 
gara and ruled over it for sometime. He then 
gave it over to a poor man who had been waiting 
under him and set out with his four wives in search 
of new adventures. 

They all journeyed for a few days and found 
themselves in the midst of a thick wood where 
there was not even a drop of water to drink. The 
daughter of Indra spoke to her husband Jagatala- 
pratapa as follows: — 

'^ My dearest husband. We now see before na 
a vast forest in which we cannot find even a 
single drop of wat6r. I shall by my powers turn 
this into a city fairer than Amar&vati,'^ the capital 
of my father"* Here she ended and her husband 
replied, "My dearest wife. As fate had so written 
on my forehead, I became your husband. You 
are a heaven-born woman. Nothing is impossi- 
ble to you in this world. Do as you say and make 
me your lord, the lord of that city also**. Indra*s 
daughter was elated at the words of Jagatalapra- 

(7) Amaravati— The capital o? Oo^^dvimQ world of 
Jndra. 
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t&pa and remained damb for a time, when lo ! 
the forest was no longer a forest. Splendid 
mansions of several stories in height^ palaces,b&z&r- 
streets^ public roads, offices, elephant-stalls, horse 
stalls, shikSivkhS^nas^ hospitals, schools, temples 
and other requirements sprung up. V.iruna*s 
daughter to show her power enriched the new 
city with rivers, tanks, channels and fine wells. 
The serpent daughter by her magic power raised 
up flower garlands, parks, fruit-groves, villas, and 
other things. The daughter of fire created all 
the required subjects of the realm, the ministers, 
commanders, spies, subjects, &c. Jagatulapra- 
tskpa was consecrated as the emperor over this 
magic city, and all the kings of the world by the 
magic influence of the daughter of Indra, paid 
their homage to him. In the loftiest "pare of his 
palace Jagatalaprat&pa had his bedroom and 
lived with his four wives. Thus what he spoke 
out in phiy to his father proved true to him. 



Let us now enquire oi what became of his 
father L6kd.dhipa, the king of Udayagiri. Some 
days after Jagatalapratapa left him, his fortunes 
also abandoned him. An inimical king — the king 
of the Odda country invaded Udayagiri, anddrove 
away L6kS,dhipa. He with his queen and six 
sons went into a wood and to avoid detection 
they dressed themselves like peasants* Tha^*^ ^\^\»^ 

oatting fuel from the forest soVQl VJtv^m vo. "^^ 
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nearest towtt for a slight sumi and buying rice 
with it made their living. One day these per 
sons came to the magic town over «vhich their 
seventh son Jagatalapratdrpa was king. They 
appointed a place of meeting and separated in 
the streets to sell their fuel, crying, '* Firewood 
to sell, who will buy my firewoods, fine fire- 
woods/' 'J'he mother of Jagatalapratd,pa hap- 
pened to pass through the very streets in which 
the palace stood, and having seen much of ease 
in her younger days, was not able to bear the 
severe midday sun. So, she fell down in a swoon 
in front of the palace, and Jagatalaprat&pa from 
the top of his mansion discovered in the swoon- 
ing woman his mother. He reported the fact to 
his four wives. They came out running, poured 
cold water over the face of their swooning mother- 
in-law ; one fanned her, another brought some 
breakfast, another brought a seat, and an 
another took her up. She now opened her eyes 
and asked the fair ladies round about her who 
they were. *' Mother-in-law. It is only to-day 
we had the happiness of serving you. Come in. 
We shall tell your honour everything* Thus 
saying they conducted her in. By that time 
Jagatalaprat&pa had come down, and seeing the 
sad condition of his mother, was moved by the 
sight Though he recognised her, she could not 
do that easily, as she saw him only while young 
and not after be had attained \ua ftxe^d ^to^^tk 
^J2d featurea ; she was not long in coulxx&viXL. 
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Jagatalaprat&pa himself related everything and 
enquired about his father and brothers. " They 
are engaged in selling their burdens in the 
streets of the town," said the mother. Jagata- 
laprat&pa sent his ministers in search of them. 
They came in, and there was a great confusion of 
joy and sorrow at their meeting. The joy pre- 
vailed in the end. Jagatalaprat&pa relieved the 
miseries of his parents and brothers, and they 
remained baried in an ocean of joy at the for- 
tunate recovery of their lost relative — ^a murdered 
son to Lokstdhipa. Jagatalaprat&pa gave the 
sovereignty to his father and acted only as his 
minister ever afterwards. Thus passed on a 
couple of years. The father was astonished at 
the power of Jagatalaprat&pa, especially at hia 
having secured to his wives the daughters o' 
Indra, Varuna, K&rko^aka and Agni— the four 
maidens, for loving whom Jagatalaprat&pa was 
first ordered by him to be murdered. 

One day Jagatalaprat&pa wanted to go a 
hunting in the neighboaring forest. Bemem-r 
bering the instructions of the old woman of the 
wood, whose aid got him the daughter of Indra 
first as his wife, he opened his thigh and took 
out the garment of his first wife which lay con- 
cealed in it, and calling his mother to his side 
gave it to her asking her to keep it carefully > aoA 
never on any account to paxX. m\Iti '\\» \»o ^si'^ ^^«^. 
But be never told her that a\i^ m>i«X» xioX. ^n^V^"^ 
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her first daughter-in-law, but only mado a 
general; statement to part with it to no one on 
any account. Jagatal»prat&pa and his brothers 
\rent out to hunt in the neighbouring forest. 

The daughter of Indra was watching her 
husband when he handed over the garment to his 
mother. She now for the first time knew that 
her husband had it in his own thigh. She 
was astonished at his devise, and now wanted 
to take possession of her cloth from her mother- 
in-law. The four daughters-in-law now ap- 
proached their mother-in-law with sweet words, 
one fanned her, another combed her hair, a third 
placed before her nice fruits and betel leaves to 
chew. And the fourth, and that was ludra's 
daughter, cunningly asked lier to show to 
them what their husband gave her. The mother 
of course never dreaming any evil intention in 
the words of her daughter-in-law, brought out 
the cloth and said : '* This is all that he gave 
me. What do you trouble yourself about it.^ 
ludra's daughter praised the beauty of the cloth 
and wanted her mother-in-law to allow her to 
wear it for a few ghatikds. The stupid mother 
never able to read the inward thoug hts of the 
daughter-in-law,gave the cloth to her.The dauglr 
ter of Indra wore it. The mother-in-law admired 

^er* The word Param&svara came out of the lips 

of the daughter of Indra •, at once \\ie^ — ^\>cvei 
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four heavenly maidens — were ascending the 
skies. Now it was that the old mother of Ja- 
gatalaprat&pa discovered her mistake. True 
to the statement of the old woman of the wood, 
the prosperity ot Jagatalaprat&pa vanished with 
the vanishment of the garment. The magic city 
was again tnrned into a forest, its former state. 
The horses on which Jagatalaprat^pa and his 
brothers rode disappeared, leaving them in the 
wood. He at once thought that his mother had 
been duped. Returning to his city, he found 
it no more a city. All the inhabitants had 
disappeared except his parents* His mother now 
stood sobbing before him, and explained her 
own mistake and the tricks of her dau ghters->in- 
law, and at last fell down in a swoon, stung 
by her conscience that she was the cause of alj 
his calamities. Jagatalaprat&pa found universal 
sorrow round about him,and so called up courage 
to his assistance then without yielding to the 
stroke of misfortune. He brought back his 
mother to her senses and spoke to her 
thus : " My dear Mother. No use of accusing 
yourself or any one now. We are all under the 
injSaence of fate and her minister. Time. No one 
could dream of having for his wives heavenly 
maidens. But my fate so ordered it that I should 
have them for a few years. Now I have lostth^xja.. 
If I have fortune still 1 may gej'c* «t\am^^^\^' 
Thus be consoled his mot^xex. ^^ \^«oX*^^ "^^ 
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lenve them all in a safe place, and himself to go 
again to the old woman of the wood and try to 
bring them back. 

We have already seen how he consecrated a 
dependent of his as king over the city of Visva- 
ranjitanagara. He now with his parents and 
brothers went to that town and sent word to the 
king about his arrival. That king having learnt 
from his peons that Jagatalaprat&pa bad come in 
a reduced condition^ and bad not his four^ wives 
through whom he had all his fortunes, returned 
word that he had no leisure to see him. He also 
ordered his servants to push Jagatalaprat&pa out 
if he persisted in seeing him — the king. The 
servant who had previously known Jagatalapra- 
t&pa well, and what a deal of good he had done 
to the then king of Vi*varanjitaagara,was star- 
tled at the latter's reply to his former patron, and 
reported every word of it to Jagatalaprat&pa. 
That servant to his great credit and future pros, 
perity now added, ^'My noble lord, I have heard 
my father repeat the proverb, ' Never give up a 
dried-up chunam or a reduced king ; I shall take 
your parents and brothers under my protection, 
and give them heartily what I have in my pos- 
session. You may follow your pursuit as you 
wish it without any concern about those people/ " 
These fell like nectar into the ears of Jagatala- 

prat&pa. He thanked his goda iox t1;i^it having 
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sent him a friend in the shape of that poor ser« 
vant. He thanked that servant, left his parents 
and brothers under him, and started to the wood 
where the old woman livedo without taking any- 
thing to calm down his hunger. That poor ser- 
vant pressed him to take food. Jagatalaprat&pa 
begged excnse^ saying that he had vowed never 
to taste a morsel of food without recovering his 
lost wives. 

He went journeying on and on through woods, 
forests, thickets^ and mountains. He spied a 
broad river before him in which several ants were 
struggling for their lives. The ant-king also was 
among the sufferers. He now called out to the 
king Jagatalaprat&pa and said^ *^ Passenger^ who. 
ever you may be, if you relieve me from my 
difficulty, I shall render you all that I can do for 
jou^ when you are in calamity if you would think 
of me for that moment. Pray help us.^' TheBe 
words excited pity in the minds of Jagatalapra- 
t&pa. He now entered the river and extricated 
one and all of the ants from their difficulties. 
The ant-king praised him and took his leave. 
Going a little more distance he found a frog 
dying in the midst of a burning sand. He hap- 
pened also to be the king of frogs. He called 
Jagatalaprat&pa and begged him to take him into 
water, promising help in fature to him. Jagata- 
laprat&pa accordingly took u^ tb.^ {tQ^Vxsi%\)Sc^ 
threw him in the neatet^^ ^goiA. KSXi^^ *^J»^ "^"^ 
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proceeded a few more ateps, when he found a 
PHlaippuchi 8 similarly suffering from want of 
water. That too happened to be the king of Pi- 
Uaippuchchis, That too demanded help^ promising 
future assistance in return. Jagatalaprat&pa 
helped it; and after these three adventures and 
journeying for several days, he at last reached the 
old woman in the wood* She not happening to 
be at her cottage when he reached it, he fell 
down in a swoon, his strength which support- 
ed him till he reached that place having then 
deserted him. In the evening the old-woman 
returned, and to her surprise found the prince 
whom she once assisted lying at her doors in a 
swoon. She fanned him for some time, and 
poured down his throat some grueU The prince 
Jagatalaprat&pa recovered^ and soon as he saw her 
sobbed into tears. She enquired the cause of his 
affliction. He related everything to her, and 
asrain demanded her assistance that time not to 
obtain the daughter of Indra alone but all the 
four heavenly ladies. 

The old woman was moved much by the words 
of Jagatalaprat&pa, which drew forth all her com- 
passion. She consoled him and said^ '^ My son, 



8. An insect, the Gryllus, which going into mud is 
not defiled. This is often given oat as a compa- 
lison to the spiritual man, who, in family life, is 
not contaminated by any atWi\itn^^^^^^^* 
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be not afflicted. I shall poiot yoa out a way by 
which you can obtain them again. I cannot my- 
self act the part of bringing them. For then 
they will cnrse me. Go again to the tank iirhere 
you once picked up the garment of Indra's 
daughter. Near that place stands a punnai 9 tree^ 
under which you had better sit down, and be 
contemplating upon them. They daily pass and 
repass by that way while coming to and returning 
from their baths. They will pity you, after some 
days ; you may then get them.'' So saying the 
old woman asked Jagatalaprat^pa to stay in 
her hut for some days till the exhaustion of the 
journey was over. Ja^atalapratftpa stayed only for 
that night, and ou the next morning went to the 
side of the said tree. 

He sat down there contemplating on the divine 
daughters. They saw him sitting there every- 
day while passing and repassing that tree, and 
never spoke to hira. Thus passed full forty days. 
Jagatala])rat&pa was at last disgusted and said 
to himself : '*What I have been sitting here for 
forty days without food and water, and these, my 
former wives have not yet spoken one word to 
me. If I had served with as much faith my God 
for this period, surely he must have granted my 
boon. Hunger and fatigue overtake me« Be- 



(9) Punnai, also written pinnai — The Alex^x^^xSajcL 
laurel — Calophyllwn InopK)jX\um. 
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fore death comes on let me think on bira." So 
pondered over Jagatalaprat&pa and broke out 
'^ Oh ! You God Paramd^vara^, 1<> Mah&ddva, 
Goyinda, KS^va, Achyutall I have sinned. I have 
flinned. Protect me at this point of death . Receive 
me in your abode/* Thus crying out he fell down 
in a swoon as a tree cut in the root. 

The four maidens who were bathing in the 
pond heard the noise. Indra's daughter broke 
her silence and said^ ''Oar former husband is 
losing his life on account of us. We must not 
show our reserveduess now. Let us hasten to 
assist him." The others too said that they 
noticed him from his first arrival, but did not 
like to take prominent part of first of all 
speaking on that subject. They all came to the 
tree and tried their best to remove the swoon 
of their former husband, who now spoke to themj 
" My dearest wives ! Was it proper on your part 
to have thus deceived me. What crime did I 
commit to deserve sach treatment at your hands/' 
They then spoke to him no more to place his 
thoughts on them, that they were divine maidens 
never destine^! to marry men in the world, that as 
they had a curse they were obliged to live with 
him for a time, and that they cannot do anything 
for him. Jagatalaprat&pa thus replied to 



OO) Nawea of Siva, 
(21) Names oi Vishnu, 
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fckem : *' Oli| you divine daughters, these your 
words are the same as raisiDg a man on high and 
then throwing him down. If you had meant to 
give me this reply then, why should you have 
revived me. You mi^ht as well have overlooked 
me and allowed rae to die than thus to have revived 
me OQly to make me undergo th»it death again. I 
beg of you all never again to abandon me." The 
heavenly ladies were now in a delicate dilemma, 
to loave Jagatalaprat&pa there, or to make up 
their mind to marry him. At last a thought occur- 
red to them, and they spoke to him thus : " We 
shall now take you t<» the divine world and leave 
you before Indra. Then it is your duty to plead 
before him your ca«e and get us lawfully mar- 
ried to you. Jagatalaprat&pa jumped up with 
joy and bogged of them to do him that much of 
favour, and that he would try his best afterwards 
to press Indra on the marriage affair. Now the 
divine daughters converted him into a frog, and 
throwiuij him into the water in their pot carried 
him to the world of Indra and there giving him 
his original shape aud beautiful and costly orna- 
ments to adorn himself with, went to their places. 

Jagatalaprat&pa was naturally a beautiful 
prince. The divine ornaments which his former 
wives gave him, made him a thousand times more 
beautiful. Twisting np his mustaches and hold- 
ing a naked sword in his hand he poared ovkt Ivksi 
M lion and stood belore Indx^ N«i\wi ^^% ^iJ^^^'^^v;^ 
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hia council hall. The God Indra was highly 
pleased at his bravery^ nay audacity^ and wish* 
ing to know more of him asked him the cause 
for his uncalled for intru8ion ; and Jagatala- 
prat&pa in sweet silvery tones broke out in the 
following harangue : " My lord, I have come here 

to lodge a complaint before you against your 
daughter as well as her three sisters. I fell in 
love with her by robbing away her garments 
while she was in her bath and thus enslaving 
her first married her afterwards. Through her 
kindness I married also the daughters of Agni, 
Varuna, and KS.rkd^aka. They, all in a sudden, 
when I was absent in hunting in a forest^ left me 
and came away to this your world. They not 
only came away, but have done the greatest mis- 
chief that can be done to a king by destroying 
all my kingdom. I again sought them, and after 
forty days of penance through their kindness 
reached this place. The matters speak of them- 
selves to you. Call your daughter with the 
others. Inquire into the case and give justice to 
me«'* The sweet and yet bold tone in which 
Jagatalaprat&pa clothed his words, the visible 
anger, shame and mortification that came and 
went in his face, made much impression on the 
mind of Indra. He now sent for his daughter 
with the otbersi and on due enquiry found all 
Jagatalaprat&p&'s tale to be quite true. He now 

replied to him as follows : "Young m«i\i Wi4 ^\xi^ 
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of the world. I have no objection to give you 
my daughter in marriage. Fot you Beera by 
your very appearance to be a man of many rare 
attninments. For getting the daughters of 

Varuna, Agni and K&rk6^aka for your wives, 
you must stand three tests, which if you suc- 
ceed, these ladies are yours." " My life I shall 
give up in the attempt to win them thnn to lose 
them without attempting. Now for your test/' 
roared out Jagatalaprat&pa, who became almost 
a new man when the sweet promise of his sure 
marriage with Indra's daughter at least fell into 
his ears. Indra now sent all his servants to reduce 
to the finest dust an acre of land to scatter in it 
ten kalamsO-'^) of sesamum and to plough it welt 
one hundred times: and they accordingly executed 
the orders and informed him about them. Indra 
asked Jagatalaprat4pa to heap up these ten 
kalams of sesamum seed without omitting even a 
single grain if he really deserved his daughters^ 
The would*be bridegroom thought the trial 
was easy, and going into the field tried all his 
mighty but was not able to gjither even a very 
slight portion of them. His sorrow knew no 
bounds. He sat down on the ground, and resting 
his head on his left arm began to weep. Just in 

(12) Kalam^^A measurement of grain varying accord* 
ing to localities. At Trichnopoly 40 ICadras 
measures make one kalam,^ M T'dsc^^x^ ^^ 
measures, &o« 
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front of him he observed a 8 warm of ants, in 
which he discovered the ant-king, whom he had 
assisted formerly. He now requested him to 
oblige him in return* The ant-king issued a 
general order to his army to gather all the grains 
of sesamum seed, and thus in almost the twin« 
kling of an eye the ten kalarmt scattered were 
gathered and heaped up. Indra was much pleased 
and wanted him to try a second experimenr.^ 
He now showed him a well inhabited bv ser- 
pents and spoke to him thus: *' I shall throw my 
ring into this well. If you by your powers get 
me back the ring, you have won a second wife.*' 
So saying, Indra threw the ring in it. Jagatala" 
prat&pa saw the serpents and fonnd no other way 
of getting down than by killing them all. He 
waved his sword and began to cut them down. 
But for every part cut down, there arose one 
thousand serpents in its place thus increasing the 
calamity the more- Jagatalaprat&pa hung down 
and pondered over for a while, when he saw a 
frog croaking near the well. The sight of that 
poor reptile brought into his mind his assistance 
to the frog- king [ManMkaraja) and having 
already seen how the ant-king was useful to hiin , 
he thought of his frog-king thinking that he too 
may do him some assistance. That king at once 
stood before him and demanded to know how he 
would be serviceable to him. Jagatalaprat^pa 
spoke, '^ M.J dear frog-king \ l\At«^ V^aa t^v^nh 
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thrown his ring into this well which is swarminp^ 
with serpents ; I must get that jewel back from 
the well through yonr kind assistance." The 
frog-king issued the order at once to his subjects, 
who entered the well iti vast numbers The ser- 
psnts each one of them caught hold of a fro^ &nd 
were engaged in swallowing them. Then one of 
the frogs jumped into the middle of the water 
and brought the ring b»ck to the benefactor of 
its king* Jagatalaprat&pa got back the ring. 
ludra who was witnessing nil that took place^ was 
greatly elated at the success of his would-be son- 
in«laWj and admired the faithfulness of the frogs. 
He gave them back their life, and blessing them 
all with immortality, placed them in a big tank. 

Tndra now brought his third experiment to tes^ 
Jagatalaprat&pa with it. It was a plantain tree 

in appearance, but really seven plantain trees 
joined together by magic into one. ludra placed 
the tree before Jagatalaprat&pa and asked him to 
cnt it into two by one stroke if he wanted to 
marry the daughter of Agni. That daughter ad- 
miring his success in two former experiments, 
and knowing the trick with the plantain tree 

thought of her Gods and prayed them to assist 
Jagatalaprat&pa in his successfully coming out of 
his third test, and it accorditigly proved so. In- 
dia dived into the way in which Jagatalaprat&pa 

succeeded, and found out that the maids also 
internally favoured him. 
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Lasfc of all came the fourth experiment. lu 
this India converted all the four daughters into 
one shape and asked Jagatalaprat&pa to choose 
out his (Indra's) daughter. '^ How to do this. 
I have by some chance or other successfully with- 
stood these three trials, but how to overcome this 
the fourth/' While he was thinking so, he 
saw the insect PiWaippuchchi hopping before 

him and said, '* My dear PiWaippuchchi, If you 
remember my assistance to you kindly hop up on 
the foot of the daughter of Indra. I shall choose 
h^r out by that iudication.'* And the insect did 
it accordingly, and Jagatalaprat&pa by tha 
theans chose out the right daughter of Indra. 

True to the prorerb that an assistance even 
though it be rendered to a dog is not thrown away, 
Jagatalaprat&pa, by the aid of the petty insects to 
whom he ren<lered help, got back his four wives. 
The marriage was regularly and publicly cele- 
brated. Several presents of jewels and clothes 
were given to Jagatalai)rat&pa. After the wed- 
ding he returned with his four wives to the old 
woman of the wood, and after spending a few 
days with her, started to Vi^varanjitanagara where 

he left his parents and brothers under the pro- 
tection of a poor servant. They were all over- 
joyed at Jagatalaprat^pcL's success. The old king 
frho turned away his patron without helping him 
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in calamity now flew for his life. The poor ser- 
vant who protected his father was raised to the 
throne of that city. 

After this Jagatalaprat&pa went to the forest 
where by the magic of Indra's daughter, a fine 
country once rose up. Again, by the same 
powers, the forest was converted into a splendid 
city, but this time never to perish afterwards. 
He ruled there for a time and then invaded 
IJdayagiri, his paternal realm. The usurper 
was defeated and driven out. The elder brother 
of Jagatalaprat&pa was consecrated in that throne. 
He also procured other kingdoms for his other 
five brothers and himself reigned over the magic 
city with his four wives. ''And must not such 
a prince become thy husband. Oh ! Thou the 
gem of womankind.'^ Here the minister's son 
Buddhich&turya ended the story. The sun 
was already up in the horizon. He and the 
princess went out of the bed room. 



[MoBAL. — This story shows that there is nothing in 
the world impossible for a truly persevering man. We 
here see how our hero saccessf ully accomplishes what 
bis father once thoaght impossibilities by persistently 
following his adventures without giving them up. ] 



SIXTH STORY 



On the night of the 6th day the minister's son 
took his dinner, and after chewing betel-leaf, en- 
tered the bed chamber. The second of the prin- 
cesses putting all her choicest ornaments on her 
body, came into the room, and after a few love 
songs on her guitar^ approached the bed of her 
lord. Buddhich&turya wishing to allay her desires 
by a pleasant story, began as follows : " Listen ! 
Oh thou the gem of womankind. There was a city 
named Firandanagara ruled over by a king named 
Pirandar&ja* He had no son for a very long time. 
This was a great blot in his happiness. To avert 
the displeasure of the gods he underwent severe 
penances, distributed charities to the poor, was 
hospitable to all the strangers, and otherwise con- 
ducted himself in such a way as to secure the 
'happiness of every one he saw about him. One day 
a venerable hermit paid a visit to that city, and 
of course Pirandar&ja welcomed him with all hos- 
pitality. The sage spent a few days with the king. 
One evening, Pirandar&ja extolled the hermit 
for his rightly discharging the duties of his stage 
of life, and made known to him his want of an 
heir to succeed him on his throne after his death. 
The sage with closed eyes contemplated awhile 
and spoke out thus ; ^'Oh king, by my knowledge 
of astrology I divine that you are not to have a 
Mon ia tbiB part o£ life, %. e., nvYiW^^ou ^t^ ^>siTi^« 
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A few years hence a terrible foe will invade your 
dominionsi and you will then be driven out of the 
country after your defeat. The supremacy of 
Saturn in his mansion of your horoscope then 
will put you for a period of seven years in difficul- 
ty. During the first year of that star's supremacy 
you will lose your kingdom. During the second 
year your wife shall give birth to twin sons, who, 
in their proper age, will relieve you of your diffi-* 
culties.'' Thus giving some hope to the king the 
sage went away. After a few years, as already 
prophesied by the hermit, a powerful enemy in- 
vaded the city of Pirandanagar and ousted Piran- 
dar&ja from his throne. In the expectation of twin 
sons the year after his defeat that king forgot the 
sorrow of this sad event. He went with his qUeen 
into a different country, and there got himself 
and his wife entertained as male and female 
servants in the house of a rich Chetti, The mistress 
of the house, after extracting full wotk fi*om them 
till the evening, would give them the eighth part 
of a measure of rice as wages for the day's work. 
They would cook that very small quantity and 
eat it. Thus passed some days. 

True to the statement of the sage, the queen 
became pregnant. The king, though he welcomed 
the change that come over his wife, was highly 
vexed. " It is all the will of God that L ^\jw^xi5sA. 
Iwive no children wlien 1 ^«a va. "^^x^^ ^SSc«v5KtiX ^cct- 

W 
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cumstances, and that my wife should be big with 
child now that I am in need. The ways of fate are 
nndiscernible. Let me console myself as, the sage 
prophesied, my miseries shall end after a few years 
that there is now a prospect of sonbirth before 
me,'' These thoughts brought copious tears into 
his eyes. They calmed down his sorrow, and as 
the time of the confinement was approaching, he 
went into the neighbouring wood, and gathering 
some boughs and creepers, built a small room for 
his wife in the pyal of a deserted house. Having 
no means to pay for the midwives, he himself per-* 
*ormed their duties while hia wife was labouring. 
In an auspicious Muhurtia or occasion the queen 
gave birth to a son. The ten days of confinement 
were over, and the queen came out safe, bathed 
and cleaned herself of her pollution. The king 
not wishing to make her work, as her body was 
much exhausted, himself did in the ChettVs house 
her work also. One day, while engaged in husking 
out the paddies, a few drops of tears trickled 
down his eyes. The Ohetii who was sitting oppo- 
site to him saw his servant crying, and naturally 
being of a tender heart asked him the reason for 
his sorrow. ^* Nothing" was the reply, after 
which the master again and again pressed the 
servant, who now replied : " My lord. I had no 
son. Now in this stage of my calamities I had one 

bj the favour of God. I think that under my 
meagre care he shall not IW^ long;. These 
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thoughts brought on tears in my eyes, for which I 
beg your pardon. Every man must have his pre- 
scribed space of happiness or miseries in this world. 
You shall not trouble yourself about it.*' These 
words infused pity into the heart of the Chetti, H© 
removed the anxieties of his servant by ordering 
his wife to take care of the female servant and 
her newborn baby. So, from that day, the prince 
was growing up iu the GhsUVs house. The king in 
I'eturn for the assistance of the kind Chetti served 
faithfully under him» Thus passed on three yearsi 
at the end of which time the qneen gave birth to 
another son. The Ohetti took that son also under 
his kind care. Thus both these boys were growing 
up inHk^ OhettVs house. Their parents were doing 
some extra work also to bring something mor^ 
for their children. In this way there passed 
several years till the princes attained their youth. 

One day the second son spoke to his elder 
brother thus : ^' My dear brother I Our parents 
daily undergo so much of trouble on our account 
that; 1 think, it is now high time for us to be ser- 
viceable to them. We shall go out, somewhere or 
other^ and after seeking some means to earn our 
livelihood, shall leturn to them.^' The elder agreed 
to it, and to have something in the way to eat 
when they started out, they went abegging in 
that town, and brought home two measures of 
rice ; giving it to their mother, they spoke to het 
thus ; *^ Dear mother, we \\aNe \h\\ \iQr^\i^^'^ xs^^^^ 
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children fed by your kindness. We liaye now reach- 
ed our proper age. It is now time for us there- 
fore to go out in search of adventures or any other 
means by whieh we can make our living. So, 
give us cooked these two measures of rice for our 
way. We must sfc«rt tonight.*' The fond heart of 
the mother now dissuaded ber sons from attempt- 
ing such adventures. The sons persisted in going 
and spoke to her thus ; — '' My dearest mother. No 
use of your dissuading us. We see no end to our 
poverty if we remain here with you. So give 
as leave. We shall find some means by which 
we eau live a litile honourably and then 
return to you.'' The motlier was greatly pleased 
nt her sons' words, and cooking the rice they 
broagb^, aha gave them meals for the v^ay, tied 
up in a small piece of cloth. They received 
thft bundle and started. Journeying and journeying 
a long distance they reached a thick wood which 
the sun's rays had no power to pierce. 

In that wood there was an extraordinary 
mango tree which yielded one fruit in every one 
hottdred years. To get that fmit a sage was 
practising penance before that tree. 'I'he time 
the two princes entered the wood was the exac^ 
time for the falling down of the fruit. It drop- 
ped down from the tree before the sage, who was 
highly pleased at his fortune* For he thought 
the fruit to be almost his, and not suspecting 
anything wrong in that i?oo4 \i»JT^^^tt\»^ ^ 
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any beasts, birds^ or men, he went to bathe, 
thinking it would be more religious to touch the 
fruit with a more clean body. No sooner had the 
sage left the tree than the princes happened to pass 
that way. The younger brother saw the fruit 
glittering like a gold ball, ^nd going near it took 
it by, without being observed by his elder bro- 
ther, untied his rice bundle, placed the fruit in 
the midst of the rice ball and tied it up us usual. 
They then proceeded on their journey. 

The sage, after his bath, returned to the spot. 
His hundred years of attendance on the tree 
ended in nothing. The fruit was not there. He 
was in a confusion and did not know what to do. 
He saw some footsteps, and like a mad-man fol- 
lowed those marks, till quite out of breath he saw 
the princes. ** My dear friends. Did you see a 
mango fruit on your way P Oh, if you have it with 
you please give it to me. I shall give you in return 
whatever you want," uttered the sage to th® 
princes, liis speech faltering, his eyes whirling, 
and his whole body shaWing as under the influ- 
ence of ague. " My dear sir. Examine us. If at 
all we have the fniit yon mention it must be with 
us. We stand here before you and are ready for 
any examination,** said the princes. These very 
words removed the little doubt that the sage liad 
about them. He now began to weep and wail and 
tear his long beard {which had not seen the razor 
for the last hundred yettra^ a% oT^^V^X^a^V^?^ 
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some dear thing which he had no means of reco- 
vering. The princes pitied his distress. The 
younger pretended to sympathise with him, and 
separately asked him the reason for his sorrows. 
'^My son. For this fruit I — after all — have waited 
for nothing. Oh wretch that I am, for having gone 
to bathe. I waited for full a hundred years. Not 
a day, a month or a year, but for full a hundred 
years, till after all it fell, but not to my benefit." 
'^ What speciality is there in that fruit that you 
should rue its loss so much,'' asked the prince. 
*'My dear son» He who eats the cover of that fruit 
would at once become a king, and he who eats the 
seed shttll drop gems from his mouth every time that 
he laughs,** replied the sage. The princes seemed 
to take much compassion on his sorrow, and taking 
leave of him pursued their journey. At about 
evening time both the brothers were very much 
tired. They saw a stream running before them. 
The elder said to the younger to give him some- 
thing to eat. The younger untied the bundle 
and gave him some rice and the cover of the mi- 
raculous mango fruity himself eating the seed of 
it. After finishing their meals and drinking 
three or four handfuls of water they sat down in 
the sand to rest themselves awhile. 

There was a city named Viragha«^araa?u'- 

nagara near that wood. The kingof that city died 

childless, and in his deathbed called his ministers 

and spoke to them to send laia eTOivi\x»^VQ^\vaTv<^ 
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with a flower- wreath in its trunk, and to choose 
him on whom tho elephant throws the garland as 
his successor. The kiutr, after giving these in- 
structions, breathed his last. 

The ministers, aftc r finishing his funeral cere- 
monies, decorated the elephant and sent him out. 
Severnl went and stood before it, wishing to have 
the honour thrust upon themselves. That noble 
animal rejected them all and broke through the 
wood. Coming to the stream where the brothers 
sat, it threw' the garland round the neck of the 
elder, and gathering him up by its trunk, placed 
him on its b »ck and broke away. Fn the con- 
fusion of the sight of the elephant, the younger 
brother forgot all the powers of the mango fruit, 
and stood at a distance crying that his brother 
had been carried away by a wild elephant. The 
ministers of the Viraghaw^Sriiagara received the 
prince, their animal had brought from the wood, 
and installing him as their sovereign, obeyed him 
in all his commands. The elder brother never 
thought of his younger, and was leading an easy 
life in his realm. 

Now to turn to the younger brother. He ran 
to a distance when the elephant approached his 
brother and carried him away. '^ Ah me. Diil 
we avoid home and come to this wood only for 
this. •There I see my brother being carried away 
by a wild elephant. Perhaif^ m ^^ Vvaroix ^\.\»^^ 
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must furnisli the table of another wild animal.*' 
Thus thinking and shedding tears he walk- 
ed fast and tried, to avoid the wood before 
darkness overtook him. He at last reached an 
another town and went to the nearest house to beg 
his meals. That house was a dancing girl's, who 
seeing the features of the beggar, read royal 
parentage in his face. She welcomed him inside 
and requested him to bathe. Then she set before 
him the sweetest food to which the hungry prince 
did full justice. The dancing-girl had an old 
mother at home. That woman too discovering 
royal traces in the counteuance of her guest se- 
cretly instructed her daughter never to leave the 
side of the prince and to be always acting obedi- 
ently to him. The younjgf woman did accordingly. 
One evening while talking pleasantly, the young 

dancing-girl applied her hands to his hip and he 
laughed. No sooner had he opened his mouth in 

laughter than lo / there fell heaps of gems from 
out of ifc The mother and daughter were astonish- 
ed at what they saw, and enquired of their guest 
the reason of the phenomena. He now related 
everything connected with himself, and concluded 
that as the mango seed was in his stomach the 
gems fell out so very freely. These cunning 

women nmde the prince laugh again and again 
and filled every nook and corner of their houtse 

with these precious stones. Their avarice did not 

stop at this alone. They now wanted somehow or 

other to get oat the seed from \i\a \j^\\^ , ^xvAl \Jq»i 
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one of themselves should swallow it up. After a 
few days tlie old hag in very kind words spoke t«> 
the prince about his falling ill often and wishe I 
him to take a dose of purgative. He corjsentetl, 
not knowing the evil intentions of these women. 
They now gave him a very strong pill, powerful 
to purge out anything from his stomach. After 
one or two motions the seed too came out, which 
the woman took up, washed, and scenting it swal« 
lowed. The prince not being able to bear the 
severity of the medicine fell in a swoon. The 
wretched women atter the attainment of their 
intention brought him out of their house and 
threw him on the pyal> shutting and bolting the 
door. At about midday the prince came back t^ 
his senses and knocked at the door. He knocked 
with all his might and tore his throat ; for aU 
that, no voice replied from inside. The neigh- 
bours came out hearing his call, and pitying his 
i>tate gave him some gruel. After calming his 
appetite a little he went to the tank of that .town 
to wash himself, While there, he saw at a short 
distance from him an old Sanydsi breathing his 
last. That sage was surrounded by four of his dis- 
ciples, to whom he was speaking thus : 
" My students. I have been keeping with 
njo for a long time four objects as dear 
to me as ray life. They are a bag which 
yields to^one whatever he may want, a cup which 

serves ytm new cooked me?A* ^Vi^vj^sH^^ ^^>x ^^^ 
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quest it, a cudgel wliicli would belabour all your 
enemies if you aim it at them, and a piiir of san- 
dals whicb takes you to wherever you vvisli to go. 
First entomb me and tlieu take these properties 
to yourselves.*' The sage breathed his last, and 
his students buried him near that very place 
under a tree. Tiiey then quarrelled oyer the four 
things as to which student should take which, and 
wanted to choose an umpire to settle their dis- 
pute. They all placed them in tlie hollow of an 

old tamarind tree and went to the town in search 
of an umpire. 

The prince was observing from a distance what 
was passing near him, and as soon as the student® 
went away in search of the umpire, he went to 
tiiat spot and himself took possession of those 
rare articles ; ctmcludingf with himself that unless 
he took the permission of the departed soul of 
the dead sage, these articles woald produ:e no 
miracles to him, he went to that SanyasVs grave 
and there sail, ** My respected Sanyasi, your 
students fought over these wealths and threw 
tliem away carelessly in the hollow of a tree, 
I h-ive taken them up and with your kind 
permission wish to use them." And the 
following answer came out of the grave. 
*' You did very well in taking possession of these 
rare objectSj which will prove more valuable to 
you than to those envious fellows.** The prince 
/jeard the reply ill joy and tViougVvVi tti^^i ^Nfe\^N- 
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thing went on favourably with him. Wishing to 
test the truth of the cup he went into a grove and 
sitting down before it requested the cup to serve 
him meals. All on a sudden one thousand different 
curry stuffs, soups, pickles and varieties of rice 
were placed before him by unknown hands. 
He heartily partook of them all, and not forget- 
ting his affection to the faithless dnncing-women 
he approached their hoase. The old hag saw, even 
at a distance, the prince with his cheerful face. 
He also had in his hand a bag, a cup and other 
things. She therefore approached him with a plea- 
sing face and spoke to him thus ; — "My dear son* 
The pill that I gave you did not agree with your 
health. When you began to purge too much, I 
was afraid, and being a female left you outside 
locking up the doors. You must excuse us for it, 
and come again into my house. The prince who 
was young and hence blind in his attachment to 
the daughter of the old hag came in and began to 
live with them as before. One day while the 
prince was sleeping inside he found the room 
very sultry, and so going into the garden adjoin- 
ing the house he placed the bag before himself 
and said, " May there spring forth a palace/* and 
accordingly, a palace came forth into existence. 
^'May there be silver sofas with beds of silk." And 
accordingly these two sprang up. The prince went 
into his newly created palace and slept on the 

silk cushions created by himaeVi* 
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When the day dawned the danciug-women were 
astonished to see a mansion in their garden. They 
saw nothing to that effect in the previous even- 
ingr. Their joy knew no bounds. They ran in, and 
still to their greater joy found their prince sleep- 
ing in a rich sofa placed in the midst of it. They 
awakened him and requested him to tell them 
how he made the palace spring up. The prince who 
dreamt the whole world to be as true as he was, 
revealed to them the bag and its powers, as well 
as the other three rare objects — the meals-serving 
cup, the swift sandals, and the enemy-belabour- 
ing cadgel. The dancing-girls pretended to be 
extremely delighted, but ever since they heard 
the extraordinary powers of the four rare objects 
the prince had with him, their minds were devi- 
sing plans within themselves to take them away 
without his knowledge. 

One day when the prince was in a pleasant 
mood the old-woman came to his side and said : 
'^ My son, you know that I have an only daughter 
whose affection is wholly placed in you. Of late 
I have long been searching out the cause for it, 
till yesterday I heard from a soothsayer that we 
have not performed a vow to a certain god whose 
temple is situated in an island in the midst of the 
Indian Sea. If we go there and perfonn the 
vowj then, everything will go on right with my 

daughter and your dear witeit 1 m^7 %^ ^^V^t. 
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She spoke only these words and put on a dismal 
face as if she did not know a way by which she 
could reach the island. The prince now replied 
'^ Fear not old woman ; prooare all the necessaries 
for the vow. We shall go over tomorrow to that 
island. '' The old woman procured everything for 
thepujd. The morning came. The prince mounted 
his sandals and asked the dancing women^ mother 
and daughter^ to hold firm his hands on both 
sides. They did accordingly. The power of the 
sandals raised the three into the skies and flying, 
they reached a certain uninhabited island, sur- 
rounded by seas on all sides* The old woman 
spread all her vessels and provisions that she 
brought in a bundle in the preparation to cook. 
She asked the prince to fetch some fuel for her 
kindling the hearth. 

The prince went away in search of firewood 
and was collecting some rotten timbers at a dis- 
tance. With his usual confidence in those that 
speak kind to him he had left behind with the 
two women his sandals and other articles. As soon 
as he went to bring the fuels the old and wretch* 
ed woman mounted the sandals and took hold of 
the other things belonging to the prince. She 
asked her daughter to hold her tight which she 
did accordingly, *' May I reach my house with 
my daughter/' thought she, and in a few ghatikds 
she was in her home. 
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After they had left the island the prince return- 
ed with a big bundle of firewood over his head 
to see them. To his great dismay he did not find 
them there. '^ I must accuse my own foolishness 

in having trusted these cunning females 
even after knowing them once/' thought 

he, and much overcome by hunger ho 

got up on a mango tree to taste some 

fruits that hung on its branches and appease bis 

hunger. That tree had four branches and four 

only ; each of these branches was studded with 

fruits, ripe and yellow like gold ; he tasted the 
fruit on one of the branches. He was turned into 

a black ape. He next tasted a fruit in the second 

branch. His monkey body disappeared and he all 

on a sudden became a kite. He]|tasted a fruit from 

the third branch. He became an old woman. 

Lastly he tasted the fruit from the fourth branch, 

aud he became again a young prince. He was 

ej^tremely pleased. He tied up in the four comers 

of his cloth some fruits of each sort. Praying Ood 

for having showed him the way to get out of that 

uninhabited island, he ate the fruit of the second 

branch. He was all of a sudden transformed into 

a kite- Catching the bundle in his leg, he soared 

ioto the sky, and flying all the way crossed the 

sea, and before evening reached the city of the 
dancing- women. He wentlto the old woman's house, 
and entering the garden m the form of a kite flew 

into the palace which he had formerly created by 

the powers of hid magic bag. He tasted the fruit 
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which would convert him to his original form and 
became a prince. Keeping under his head the 
heavy bundle with the four varieties of fruits, he 
slept in that palace for the night. Though he was 
hungry he never went to the dancing-women^ 
wishing that they should find him out. He had 
not to wait till then ; for the old woman and her 
daughter came to sleep in that mansion during 
the first watch of that very night. They saw 
their prince sleeping there. Thinking that it was 
their imagination, and that the prince could not 
have come inside, they went near and satisfied 
themselves that it was their own prince whom 
they had deceived in the island that very morn- 
ing. ^' Tliis is a very powerful prince. I must 
somehow kill him^'^ thought the old hag^ and again 
she awakened him and spoke to him as follows;-— 
'* My dear sou. May Param6« vara be praised for 
having given you back to us. Just when you left 
us this morning in the island to bring firewood^ 
we saw before us a fierce tiger, and being afraid 
of our lives, flew home in your sandals leaving 
you to your own fate. May God jiive you a long 
life even a year more than the fall hundred years 
allotted to every human being in this world. What 
are those in your bandies ?" The prince put on a 
smiling countenance, as one who sincerely believ- 
ed the accounts the old woman gave him and 
replied, *' My dearest mother. What of that P Life 

is dear to every one. It was wellva ^^i^w^'^V^*^^ 
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have escaped the clhws of the tigor. My one 

thousand Namaskdras for to the god Para mfi* vara 
for his havinpf rescued you. I am not at all sorry 
for your having left me in the wood. I saw a fine 
mango tree and in collecting fruits to give you 
I was late. Now let us eat some of these fruits. 
Tou shall see how nice they taste/' So saying he 
gave an ape frait to the young dancing girl, and 
a kite fruit to the old woman, and himself took 
the fruit of the fourth branch. The three were 
tasting their fruits when lu I the young woman 
became an ape and the old woman a kite. The 
prince remained in his own form ; he now caught 
hold of his ape and kite and searching their house 
took back his bag, cup> cudgel and sandals. Over- 
come by hunger he placed the cup before him 
and asked his diuner. The cup now served him all 
rare dishes* He ate his bellyf uU and slept in that 
house ibsttt i^ht. Next moruing he rose up, and 
Ikssuming the disguise of a beggar went to town 
after town begging his meals and performing 
tricks with hU «pe and kite. After ^ few days he 
reached a big town^ and meeting with a cabbage 
seller enquired the name of the king of that plaoe« 
He said that he did not know his name^ 
nor that any one there knew it^ and that the crown 
elephant brought an unknown person from the 
wood a year ago who was consecreated as a king. 
Intending to see him by force and not dreading 
jin^ /mnishment from the royal hands^ he turned 
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out a stnbborn beggar and began to demand five 
pagodas from each bdzdr. The bdzdr men woul I 
not give, and the beggar would not go wlthouc 
his money. This matter reachel the oars of the 
king^who sent his ministers to bring him the beg- 
gar. But he would not come. '*What 1 as a beggar 
to do with a king. Go away/' was the reply to 
those that came to call him. They returned wiih 
this reply to the king who was greatly astonished 
at the beggar and came to ^ee him in person. 
Even from a distance he found it to be his young- 
er brother. Not liking to see him in the middle 
of the immense crowd that had already gathered 
round him, he ordered from a distance that the 
b&z^rrnen and others should give the tive pago- 
das as the beggar deman«led. The beggar too 
recognised his elder brother and shed tears of joy 
in secret. Collecting his due from the shops» the 
younger brother went to a choultry, finished his 
bath J ablutions^ &c.,and presented what he collect- 
ed to the poor Br&hmans. Then placing his ex- 
traordinary cup before him he demanded meals 
and finished his dinner. Then he laid himself 
down to sleep a little. 

In the palace the king could not rest quite 
after he met his long lost brother. He explained 
his birth and adventures to his minister, and sent. 
him to bring to his side his younger brother. The 
minister found him sleeping, and rousing him from 
hjj» slumber^ told him tliat\iQ Yva^i wm^ l^wsck^Vx^ 
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elder brother to take him to the palace. The 
younger shed tears of joy again and followed the 
minister^ taking along with him his ape, kite and 
bundle. The brothers met and recognised 
each other. They flew into each others 
arms and remained silent for a time. Each 
related his adventures to the other. The younger 
brother showed him the ape and the kite, saying 
that they were the young and the old dancing 
women. The elder brother was so highly pleased 
at this younger brother's adventures that he 
called forth an assembly and made him again 
to relate them there. Before them all he gave 
two fruits of the fourth branch to his ape and kite 
and converted them back to their former shapes. 
On the next day he gave a strong doze of purgative 
to the young dancing girl and took back his gem- 
shedding- mango-seed from her stomach. He then 
drove them away to their native country. 

The elder ruled over that city. The tiro 
brothers thought of their parents, and by the 
power of the sandals reached them. They were in 
extreme want and were cursing their sons for 
their not having returned to them. What was 
their joy then when their sons reached them. The 
sons related their adventures to their parents, who 
.were extremely delighted at them. 

The elder took them to his kingdom. The 

younger marched to the country of Piranda, his 

pa,ternal dominionB that bad \>eeu UVlqu ^\«%^ b^ 
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an enemy. He sent his cudgel against his 
enemy and conquered the country. He ruled 
over it. His brother reigned over the kingdom in 
which the elephant consecrated him^ and the 
parents lived sometimes with their first son and 
sometimes with their second sou. ''Must not a 
prince resembling one of them marry thee my 
dear !'' 

Thus Buddhich&tnrya finished his sixth story. 
The day dawned^ and they both went after their 
respective duties- 



[Moral. — This story illustrates that the right shall 
always go to the right and greedy hunters after impos- 
sibilities shall meet with disappointment. The sage who 
after having renounced the world sought after the man* 
go fruit, and the greedy disciples of the sage, who fought 
about their master's property lost them to the deserv- 
ing prince. There is also another moral in this tale. The 
treacherous dancing-women being punished in the end, 
proves that treachery shall always be punished.] 



SEVENTH STORY 



On the night of the seventh day the minister's 
son as usual finished his supper at an early hour, 
and with his bridgegroom's dress, scents and 
ornaments entered the bed room. The elder of 
the princesses who had her turn for that night 
came after him chewing beteNleaf and carrying 
in her hand a platter containing sweetmeats and 
fruits for her lord. She was ornamented with 
the choicest ornaments and dressed in the finest 
Filk* As was her custom she sang some love 
notes on her guitar^ and being overcome by 
love approached the bed of her lord, who, 
wishing to put down her desire by a fine story, 
began as follows :— 

" Listen thou the gem of womankind ! I have 
a short story to tell theci and soon as that is over 
we shall retire to rest.'' The princess consent- 
ing, the minister's son thus commenced :— 

There was a city named Amar&vati in the 
extreme north. The king of that city was called 
AZakiya-^ingardja. He had a minister named 
iSiubhamantri. Both these had reigned over their 
kingdom in peace and prosperity for a very 
long time, enjoying all the happiness of a good 
rule; bat, unfortunately, both of them had no 
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children. Bat they had made this agreement 
that if God favoured them with children they 
shoald have them married to each other if one 
of them happened to be a male nnd the .other a 
female. Several months passed away after this. 

One day while the king and his minister were 
sitting in the council hall, a maid servant from 
the harem came and told them that the queen and 
the minister's wife had shewn signs of pregnancy 
in their body* Their delight knew no bounds^ 
they thought that their repeated vows had at 
last their intended effect ; after the usual course 
the queen and the minister's wife underwent 
their confinement, and the former brought to bed 
a tortoise and the latter— the wife of the minister 
r— a beautiful daughter^ splendid like a hundred 
suns in her bodily lustre. The news 
of the birth of such a ghild to the king spread 
throughout the town, and throughout the world. 
The king, though vexed fit heart^considered it as 
the result of his sins in his former life. But he 
never lessened his care towards his tortoise son. 
The minister also brought up his daughter with 
all the cares due to nn only child born to one in 
)iis position in his old age. The minister after- 
wards had two daughters more in course of tim^. 

The tortoise prince was now thirteen years old 
as was also the first daughter of the tainistep. 
She had attained her maturity ia U^t ^Ww^Ks^ 
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year, bat lived as a virgin in the harem of her 
father's palace. One day when the king was in 
conversation with his queen, he heaved a deep 
sigh and said, ''Alas I Onrmisfortune 1 Had we 
been blesoed with a son instead of a tortoise, we 
would have been in a different state of circum- 
stances, than that in which we are now. Of what 
use can a tortoise be to us in this stage of our 
life — our old age. In our younger days, I had 
taken an oath from the minister to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage to our son. There is his firs^ 
daughter who is now fit for wedding, spending 
her virginhood in her harem ; how can I go and 
demand her hands on behalf of our tortoise son?*' 
Here the king's sorrow overcame his strength of 
mind, and he sobbed into tears which would have 
struck pity even into the heart of an unfeeling 
stone* The tortoise prince who overheard the 
conversation of his parents by their side, and who 
had never till then opened his lips, began now to 

reply in human voice, striking amazement into 
the hearts of his father and mother. 

*' My dear and respected parents, if such hu 
aorreement as you were now speaking of, had 
taken place between yourself and the minister, 
why should you be in suspicion whether he should 

keep to it or not, because God has favoured you 

with this unhappy me — a tortoise son. Better 
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now to go to the minister's palace and request 
his daughter to be given in wedding to me." The 
king was filled with wonder at the human voice 
and sound reasoning of bis tortoise son^ and con- 
cluding that some wonder mast underlie ail these 
prodigies^ went to the minister's palace to make 
the said demand. He pointed out at length the 
original agreement of the minister^ who ia return 
only laughed knd exclaimed^ '' My iord^ true 
that there took place such an agreement between 
us; and I would be the greatest fool on earthy if 
I did not agree to keep to our engagement, if 
you had given birth to a prince ; may BrahmA 
be cursed and become temple-less for his having 
given you a tortoise. What would the world 
think of me if I were to give my daughter in 

marriage to a tortoise prince?'' The king hung 

down his head^ overcome by sorrow and shame at 

the birth of an unnatural son to him. 

The first daughter of the minister who over^ 
heard what pa«sed between her father and king^ 
came out of her room and in sweet and silvery 
words thus humbly addressed them: — *^ My dear 
father. Why should you thus incur the displeasure 
of his majesty the king by refusing my hand to 

the prince ? Just hear my vow ; eversince I came 
to know myself I have taken an oath to marry 
only him who would fetch mE t\\a ^k<iS3^ •fe^^-: 
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/ata^, be he a tortoise or a prince, I do not care 
much for it ; if he only brings the flower, he wins 
my hand ; if any other brings it, the prince must 
give up all hope of me ; therefore kindly send 
word to the prince, that if he succeeds in fetch- 
ing me the pArijata I am his wife.'* 

The king returned home admiring all the way 
the sweet and respectful words in which the 
minister's daughter clothed her argument. He 
intimated her vow to the prince, who seemed to 
be much pleased at it. The son wanted his 
father to ascertain whether she would have any 
objection in case he successfully brought the 
flower. Again the father went and again he 
returned; with his repeated promise that she 
would surely marry him, if he only brought the 
flower. 

The prince now asked his father to take him to 
the nearest sea and throw him in it. The father 
though fond of his son, was compelled by confidence 
to act according to his wish ; accordingly the tor- 
toise prince was set afloat on the waves of the 
nearest sea ; he went on swimming and swimming 
for days and weeks till he crossed the seven mighty 



(1) Phrijhta — ^The coral tree. Erythrina Indica. 

These flowers, blossom always in the early morning 

between two and four o'clock. This tree is therefore 

always planted by Hindu genblemen on any open^space 

sear their bed*rooms, 
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oceans and reached the Vdayagiri ^ mountain on 
the other side. There on the way of the sun^ 
he laid himself down for rest. 

The day was just dawning. Aruna s had then 

taken op the whip to conduct the sun's chariot 

through its wonted diurnal course. The green 

steeds ^ yoked to the car suddenly^ most unao- 

countedly stopped at the sight of the tortoise in 

the way. The charioteer in front and Sftrya- 

bhagay&n inside were greatly amazed and came 

down to examine the cause. The presence of a 

tortoise in the road made their wonder doubly 

great. The Sun-god now asked the tortoise the 

reason of bis barring his way, who most humbly 

thus began :— *' My most respected God who gave 

me birth in this world* Was it proper on your 

part to have made a tortoise in the woombs of 

a human mother. I have come all along the way 



(2) Udayagiri, — The rising mountain. In Hindii my- 
thology the East mountain behind which the sun rises. 

(3) Arana — In Hindil mythology the charioteer of 
the Sun-God. He is the brother of Gara(2a and is 
human above bis hip and stone below, by reason of his 
mother having broken the egg in which he was born 
before the embryo reached its development. — Maha- 

(i) The 8un*s horses are supposed to be seven in 
number perhaps representing the seven days of the week 
and to be green in colour perhaps representing bi% 
morning rays. 
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to lodge toy complaint in your holy-presence, and 
it ifl now your holiness's duty to point me out a 
good course for this wretched life of mine.*' With 
these words the tortoise closed its eyes and 
shedding tears of joy for his having met the Sun- 
god broke into one thousand and eight praises of 
that deity of the day. 

Sdryabhagav&n who was greatly pleased at these 
spontaneous praises in his honour, thus replied : 
*^ Tortoise^ you once committed a great crime in 
your former life by placing a tortoise shell on the 
head of a IRishi (sage) practising penance in a 
secluded forest. lie in anger cursed you with a 
tortoise birth in this life : but we are now much 
pleased by the one-thousand and eight praises 
you have just uttered in our honour. We have 
now given you the boon of a human-body splen- 
did and beautiful like ours. Stand aloof from 
our way." No sooner were these words uttered 
than lo I the tortoise prince was nolougera nasty 
reptile. His body shone like Cupid's, and he xose 
np with his palms joined over his head^ and 
hutnbly prostrating hiniseif before that god^ agaift 
begg^d-^*' My most benign God, I request of yout 
suprenie holiness, to give me the power of my as- 
suming or renouncing the tortoise shape when- 
ever I like it; and your holiness's assistance in 
Qonducting me to. the divine parijdta,^' The 
•Snn-god granted him his first request and 4said ; 
A^a short distance from tVvi^ -pVac^ \%«i &iv^ lilUe 
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garden near which there lives a hermit. If you go 
to him and secure his favour, you may get the 
flower." Thus saying, the Sun-god drove off 
hastily, and our prince went in search of the sage 
whom he easily found out. That sage was used 
to open his eyes for every {ydma) watch. The 
prince waited before him to see him opening his 
eyes which he did in his usual time. He was as* 
tonished to see in that forest where there was no 
81^ of human habitation, a beautiful prince 
standing in front of himand questioned the lat- 
ter as to who he was. 

The prince now prostrated himself before the 
sage with the eight members of his body touch- 
ing the ground, and informed him that he had 
come in search of the pirijata flower, and that 
he must oblige him by pointing out the course to 
it. The hermit was astonished at the address of 
the person that stood before him and said, '' My 
son, I know nothing of it ; at a short distance 
before me there sits another sage who opens his 
eyes once in every two watches : if you go to 
him you will gain your desire. The prince ac« 
cordingly went and stood before the second sage ; 
he opened his eyes iu his turn and was astonished 
to see like the first sage, ia prince before him in 
that forest^ untrodden by human feet. The prince 
explained to him the cause of his coming, there^ 
to whiqh the second sage replied : '' ]My BQn, 
like the first sage who coiidv^\^^ci\i^<ii^> 'V 
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too do not know how jou maj obtain that flower ; 
but at a short distance before me is a third sage 
undergoing penance ; if you go toi him you may 
attain your object. 

The prince went again to the third sage who 
was in the habit of opening his eyes in every 
third watch. That hermit too was equally aston- 
ished at the prince's daring and admiring hia 
boldness thus spoke : '^ My friend, I am 
sorry that I cannot do much for the fulfilment of 
your desire. But I can point out the way by 
which if you are skilful you can attain it. At a 
little distance from this place there is a bathing 
tank beautifully situated in a fair garden. Far 
o£E from the tank is a mango tre^ and a Gane^a ^ 
tenxple. The divine maidens are used to come 
and batl>e in that pond every day. Tou must go 
there in advance of them^ and hide yourself in a 
place where they will not easily see you. The 
ipaidens will take off their dress and leaving 
it on the shore^ go into water ; you must slyly 
emerge from your concealment and taking up the 
cloth of cue of them, fly towards the direction 
of the temple. The maiden to whom belongs, 
the garb will follow close at your heels,, 
uttering *^Look behind, my beauty in front, 

(5) The lord of Gnnas who are the bodyguards of 

Sira, The Grat son of fi^iva and Farvati, and always 

iarokedat tb^ comraencament oC a\\i\^«a v&^'^ira^^^v 
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my beanty behind^ tarn back and take a look at/^ 
Do for heaven's sake^ never turn back and look 
at her, for if you do, you will be turned into a 
stone; but fly towards the Oandaa temple and 
bolt the door behind. Unable to follow you in, 
she will come and knock at the gates, and request 
you to give back her cloth ; you had better re- 
quest her in turn not to curse you and to bring 
you the required flower. She will agree to it. 
Then only open the door and give her her cloth.'' 

The prince followed the sage's advice to the 
very letter and ran away with her cloth to the 
temple, where, after extracting several oaths from 
her as to his safety and to the pdrijata flower, 
gave back her garment. The divine maid was 
won over by the beauty of the prince when she 
saw him giving her back her cloth ; and she had 
every reason to be bewitched, for we saw the 
Sun-god gave almost the whole of his beauty and 
lustre to the tortoise prince. She took a hasty 
embrace of him, and requesting him to wait in 
the temple for the flower, returned to her sisters. 
They enquired into the fate of the thief. She 
satisfied their curiosity by telling them she con- 
verted that dishonest individual into a stone. 
They then went to their respective abodes in the 
heavens. 

The maid who had met the prince construct* 
ed s [Vina) guitar with b\\e ai^WveX&iTiQ.^ ^^ ^^ca 
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^vine carpoivter; sbo also g&tBere3 • a basket <« 
ful pf pdrijdta flowers to be given to the 
prince, Taking these in her hand with aU 
delicious dishes for a sumptuous supper^ she 
approached the Ganftsa temple. The sun had 
already . 9et. The prince overcom3 by fatigue 
and hunger fell down to sleeps Just at mid- 
nighty he was awakened by the maiden whom 
he had seen that morning, who now spread 
before him all sorts of divine dishes for his 
supper, to which the prince did full justice* 
She then raised up by her powers a sweet bovver in 
the wild moonlight, where they both slept during 
the remaining part of the night. Just beforle 
sun-rise, before leaving him, she gave him the 
divine guitar and the basketful of flowers and 
addressed him thus : " My dearest prince. Instead 
of a flower which you asked me to bring, I have 
here a basketful, which you may give to the 
minister's daoghter. And this guitar id the 
means of communication between us. Just 
play upon it, Whenever you are hungry, 
and wherever you may be, I shall be with you 
with all the dishes for youi' dinner ; only do not 
forget this poor me**' Thus instructing, the 
diTine maiden returned to her celestial abode. 

l^he prince, in addition to the accomplishment 

of his object, won the heart of a divine damsel, 

and returned successfully with the basketful of 

dowers and guitar to the tibird aage. The sage 
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had joiSt clodaed Hiari^e^; it was nearly midday 
whea the prinee reached hiiri: so hanger waff 
pinching him severely^ to aippease which he play- 
ed upon the guitar. The divine dairisdl with' 
celestial viands for his dinner^ came to tha^t her-* 
milage and served him meals* The third sage^. 
when he opened his eyes, saw what passed before' 
him at a little distance^ and spoke to himself' 
thus, — " This prince must be a clever youth ; in 
addition to the accomplishment of his objecti he 
has brought the love of a divine damsel. The 
guitar seems to be the means of her company. I 
must by some means or other secure if. Enough 
of this penanoe which keeps me away from all 
worldly pleasures/' Thus thought the sage> and 
his vile desire at once took away from him all bis* 
high powers. For what man can aim at sublimity 
after once becoming feeble in his mind. So, the 
powers of closing his eyes, for threie watches were 
gone. The prince, after fiuishing his dinner^ ap** 
proached the sage, and in the sweet conversation 
that followed, related to him his adventures, tak- 
ing care not to speak a word of his guitar affair 
and his having won the love of the divine damsel. 
The worldly passions reigning sapreme in hia 
mind,' the hermit thus spoke to the piince r 
'' Dear son, of what use is this guitar to you. You 
are a prince commanding several carpenters who 
could give you finer musical instruments than 
this crooked one. I have in my ^Qa€»aa\a^^<i^»3ofc^^ 
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extraordinary powers that would put to death a 
▼ast army of enemies in the twinkling of an eye. 
That club I procured by my several years of 
penance, and would much like to exchange it for 
your guitar. In my opinion we would both be 
gainers by such an exchange. As a prince the 
club would do you mighty services in the army 
of your enemies, and the guitar would be the best 
companion for my weary hours in this solitary 
forest*" The position of the prince was most 
delicate. The question of giving the guitar or 
not, the prince found it difficult to solve. If ho 
refused, the sage must think him to be most un- 
grateful ; if he gave, he gave away with it the 
love of a divine damsel. These thoughts passed 
over his mind for a few moments ; and at last by 
necessity of self-respect, he parted with it for the 
dub. With a heavy heart and a mournful face, 
the prince took leave of the sage, and with his 
basket and an awkward club instead of a lovely 
guitar in his hand, he slowly pursued his way 
towards the direction of the second sage. 

When he was just out of the sight of the third 
sage, the club jumped down on the ground, and 
in sweet words addressed thus his new master : 
" My most noble lord ! That old beggar, my old 
master, has given me no food for the past genera- 
tion. To wreak my vengeance, I must now go and 
warder him first." These words fell like nectar 
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into the ears of the prince. He at once ordered 
it apon its dreadful duty pronouncing over it tho 
requisite mantra (incantation) in which he had 
been duly instructed by a third sage. The club 
set out with great anger and in one stroke smash* 
ed the head of the old hermit into a jelly and 
cleaning itself in the nearest tank of the blood, 
returned to the Prince with the guitar. Thusi by 
the kindness of the club^ the prince secured 
again his guitar, and with all these acquirements^ 
pursued his way to the second sage. This hermit 
was in meditation and so had his eyes closed* 
The prince not to be idle meanwhile and suffer- 
ing from hunger, tuned his instrument. The 
divine maid as usual appeared there with several 
varieties of dishes, to which the prince and his 
cudgel companion did full justice. While they 
were in their feast, the second sage opened hia 
eyes, and to his wonder and amazement, saw the 
prince bad successfully returned with the divine 
damsel. Thinking in his mind that the guitar 
must be the cause of it, he wanted somehow to 
induce the prince to givo it up to him. By this 
time they had finished their dinner, and the 
diviue maiden, after her businesi) was over, left that 
place for her heavenly abode. The prince now ap« 
proached the sage^ and related to him all his ad-^ 
ventures in which, as usual, be omitted all men« 
tion of the guitar and the heavenly maid. And 
the sage too^ not to awaken any curiosity >tL<^H^*c 
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tonched on the subject. Now the second sage, 
whose fate was drawing near^ addressed the prince 
thus — *^ My dear son ! I have a magic purse with 
me which, if you handle with a certain incanta- 
tion, supplies you with everything and anything 
that you.,want. From the time that you first met 
me, I had thought of giving it to you, and I 
would now much like to exchange it for your 
guitar.'^ The prince who laughed with himself at 
the evil passions of the old age^ and thinking that 
he had not much time in the world, received the 
magic bag and took leave of him* Soon as he 
walked a little bit^ he sent his club after the sage^ 
who was duly belaboured and transported to the 
Sufferings, of the horrible hell for his evil inten-* 
tions. The club, after washing itself in the near- 
est water^ returned with the guitar to its master 
who welcomed it with inexpressible joy. The 
prince now went to the first sage, and finding him 
with bia eyes shut, wanted to summon the hea- 
venly maid to give him something for bis stomach. 
He tuned the instrument. The sage on hearing 
music in that forest, opened his eyes ; wonder of 
wonders, he saw a most beautiful damsel of divine 
origin serving meals to the youthful prince, who 
had left him but four days ago in search of the 
divine parijata- It was easy for this sage to con- 
clude that the guitar was the means of summon* 
ing the maid. So when the damsel disappeared 
Mjjd the prince came to him, to relate bis success^ 
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the sage wanted by sweet words to get possession 
of his viad. " My dear son, for a prince like 
yourself, a vind is no luxury ; when you will it. 
you would get it; but for a hermit, like me, Hying, 
in a wilderness unknown to the human world, it is 
a rarity. I have with me a pair of sandals, over 
which if you place your feet and think on the 
place yon wish to go to, you will reach it in the 
twinkling of an eye ; if yon would like the ex- 
change, I will give them to you, taking back in 
return your viad.^' Thus the cunning sage, as if 
be did not quite Hke the exchange, spoke to the 
prince who, as he never feared the loss of his 
guitar as lon^ as he had the club, readily con- 
sented with sweet smile and courteous words 
The sage sipped water thrtee,^ taught him the 
proper incantations anrd gave him the sandals, 
receiving the vind in <return» The prince pro- 
ceeded a few steps and gave the commission to 
his ever-faithful dnb to fetch him back his guitar, 
which it did after sending the usurper of it to the 
other world. Thus the tortoise prince in hisiad* 
venture of bringing the divine pdrijdia, exchang- 
ed his nasty shape for a most lovely huaM^n.form, 
won the love of a divine damselj.got from her a 
^itar to summon h^ when he wished it, and 
made himself master of a dreadful club, a magic 
purse, and a wonderful p^ir of sandals. With 

(6) Before beginning any prayer Hindft >high caste 
persons have always^^ to. sip. tbe water thrice. 
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these he reached the shore^ and before commenc- 
ing his voyage wanted to take leave of the hea- 
venly maid ; he tuned his instrument, which 
brought her at once to him. It was just the time 
of sun-set. The maid as usual had come with 
all sorts of delicious viands, that the celestial 
world is rich in, to feed her affectionate lord. 
The prince to show her that he was not inferior 
in his own supply of delicate dishes, opened up 
his magic purse with the proper incantations, and 
commissioned it to serve before them dishes un- 
known in this as well as in the other world. 
Sweetmeats, puddings, curry-stuffs, varieties of 
cakes prepared in varieties of ways, were placed 
before them by unknown bands. The maid now 
discovered that her lord was no ordinary person ; 
after their meals they retired to rest in a flower 
pavilion that sprung up by the power of the 
divine damsel. There the prince related to her 
everything about him — his extraordinary birth, 
the vow between his father and the minister, the 
vow of the latter's daughter, his starting after the 
parijata flower, his adventure with the Sun-god, 
his acquaintance with the three sages, his cloth 
theft, his acquisition of herself and of the club, 
purse, and the sandals, after dealing death to 
their respective possessors who unlawfully covet- 
ed her : every one of his adventures awakened 
her admiration for the prince who now spoke 
tbus'^'^ My dear love I 1 muat leave all these 
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objects in 3^our care for a time. I intend keeping 
all these^ except the basket^ in the hollow of the 
baniyan tree, over which I place yon, as the 
guard. I will return in my original shape with 
this basketful of flowers to the minister's daugh- 
ter, and celebrate my wedding with her as a 
tortoise. Till I come here and take these back^ 
you must oblige me by taking care of them." 
She consented. The prince taking leave of her 
assumed the tortoise shape. He had power to do 
this by the boon granted to him by the Sun-god. 
Holding up the pdrijdta basket in his mouth, he 
patiently swam across the seven oceans and 
reached the shore nearest his father's kiugdom. 

The tortoise with his heavy weight reached 
Amard>vati, and placing the basket before his father 
spoke to him thus : ^^My dearest father. Here is a 
basketful of pdryatds instead of one which the 
minister's daughter wanted. Take these to her 
and return home after fixing the wedding day.*' 

The king went to the minister, and placing 
before him the basket which his tortoise son had 
brought from the divine world, reminded him 
of his daughter's vow ; and she, quite amazed at 
the successful accomplishment of a most difficult 
undertaking by a tortoise, took it no longer to be 
such, though it appeared so ; she consented full 
willingly for her marriage with the prince. Ail 
auspicious muhurta was fixed *, \mi^^^<^^'cc^^ \sst. 
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the other two daughters were settled to be mar- 
ried on the same day ; wedding cards flew in 
all directions. Thousands of royal guests assem- 
bled in Amard>vatij some to grace the feast^ some 
out of close relationship, some from pure formali- 
ty, and several out of cariosity to see a human 
maid being wedded to a tortoise prince. 

The wedding hall was most splendidly decorat- 
ed as befitting the occasion. Three planks had 
been spread with three sacrificial fires in front of 
them. All the necessary mantras (incantations), 
were undergone in their order. The priest nOw 
asked the three bridegrooms to tie up the mar- 
riage badge round the necks of their wives. The 
two younger did their duty with no difficulty ; but 
how could a tortoise do that while it had no 
human hands ; but to the amazement of all it took 
the marriage badge into its mouth, and 
climbing up to the shoulders of the minister's 
eldest daughter, and passing the cord round her 
neck, secured one end of it in the back part of 
her gown (Tam. Bavikkai —Kindi ; ChauU) and 
knotted up the ends most neatly. The whole 
hall was astonished. *^ Surely that is no tortoise, 
see how systematically it knotted the ends of the 
cord of the marriage badge,*' said one to the 
other ; some said that the tortoise must be a 
prince in that reptile shape. Thus went on the 

clistting in the hall. TVi^n ^^ BxWmxwa celebrat- 
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ed the tnarriftges. The minister rewarded all 
the guests who graced the marriage occasion with 
suitable gifts. Three bed-chambers were kept 
ready for the three pairs. The last two daughters 
of the minister rejoiced in the company of their 
husbands; the eldest— «the wife of the tortois 
prince — pined away in sorrow at her unnatural 
lord. 

The tortoise prince^after finding his wife sound 
asleep, left; his room^ crawled to the coasts and 
fell down into the sea and reached the baniyan 
tree on the other side where he had left his in* 
struments. He there called upon his club and 
asked it to remove his tortoise shelly which it did 
accordingly. He then played upon his violin, 
which brought him at once his divine damsel. 
She, the heavenly maid^ came to the baniyan tred 
with all sorts of delicate dishes^ fed him well, and 
slept with him. Before morning the prince left 
his sweet tree and returned to his marriage bed- 
chamber in the shape of a tortoi8e and pretended 
sleep in his usual place. Thus there passed some 
days. 

The two brothers-in-law of the tortoise prince, 
^'. e.j the two hasbands of the minister's two 
younger daughters^ wished to start on a hunting 
expedition and made great preparations for it; 
They chose the swiftest horses from their father-in-- 
law's stalls. The best hantec^ cA X>afe>K^^^^ 
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were summoned. The sharpest weapons were 
chosen. The nobles of the country made up 
their mind for a gay hunt with the royal son-in- 
law. The tortoise prince too was not idle. He 
called his wife to his side and ordered her to 
bring him from her father a horse and a sword. 
She replied, ^'My dearest husband. The world will 
laugh if you start also for the hunt. Some puny 
creature would crush you down, and you would 
be of no use in the world. So kindly give up the 
idea and take pity on the cries of a poor and 
faithful wife." These words, though they came 
outmost sincerely from the heart of the wife of 
the tortoise prince, were enough in themselves 
to provoke him. ^' Go as you are bid ; and 
never open your lips,'' vociferated the enraged 
husband, and the wife accordingly went to the 
minister and made the demand. He was extremely 
disgusted at the mockery of his unnatural son-in* 
law, and with an avowed object of ridiculing him 
Bent a lame bandy-legged horse and a blunt sword. 

The dutiful wife brought these to her husband, 
who now asked her to tie him up on the horse 
with cords. She did as was ordered. Tlic whole 
gentry of the town went out to hunt. The 
tortoise prince too went bound up on the horse 
tight by a rope. lie followed the party to the 
wood. After showing himself in the crowd he 
escaped by a thick avenue to the sea shore, and 
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there by the powers of incantation^ he with his 
limped horse crossed the ocean and reached hia 
baniyan tree. Thera he called upon his clab^ 
who now undid all his knots. Leaving the horse 
there^ he took hold of his clab, and mounting hia 
miraculous sandals returned to the wood where 
the hunt Went on. He strewed white ashes most 
profusely over his body and stood in the midst of 
the amazing crowd, who took him to be the great 
god S&mbaraurti himself. Nor had they any 
reason to think him to be otherwise. His sud- 
den presence in the midst of a thick forest with 
sandals down his feet, club in his hand, and the 
divine holy ashes over his body gave him th^ 
true majesty of the great god Mahfisvara. The 
other two sons-in-law of the minister were ex« 
tremely pleased at what they saw, and mistaking 
their disguised brother-in-law for the Great God 
fell down at his feet. The tortoise prince in his 
divine disguise freely blessed them all, and asked 
them in return the tip of their last fingers of 
their hands, and they in their devotion had no 
hesitation to give the demanded bits ; with much 
f;ame and a proad heart that they had seen in 
the woods Mahd^vara they returned to theic 
father-in-law who welcomed them with great 
joy. The tortoise prince too returned in the 
twinkling of an eye to his baniyan tree, where 
he concealed his treasures. Before putting on 

the tortoise shell he collected in th^ ^i»i.^&^ ^V 
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bis horse the birds that fell down dazzled at the 
lustre of his body to produce these sylvan sub* 
jects as his game before his father-in-law. Then 
he resumed his tortaise shape and called upon 
his club to knot him up tightly which it accord* 
ingly did. After these preparations he slowly 
crossed the sea and returned home where his 
wife was very anxiously waiting, perhaps with 
even more anxiety than her sisters. 

What was her joy when she saw her husband 
Coming up slowly on the back of his lame horse 
Hot empty handed but with such game as was in 
his power to gather as she thought. She slowly 
freed him from his knots, enquired into his health 
and took in with a cheerful face the birds he had 
brought. " Take them to yoar father and place 
them before him as what I have brought/' said the 
husband, and the wife did accordingly. But the 
tninister most humbly asked his eldest daughter 
to cook that game for her husband only. So, she 
returned vexed and ashamed; but this never 
lessened her love towards her husband^ however 
unnatural he may be to others* So she prepared 
several varieties of dishes out of the game he 
brought and fed him most sumptuously. 

After some days again the two sons-in-law of 
the minister started for a second chase. Again 
the tortoise prince went and appeared before 
them like the God Mah6«vara and returned with 
^heir rings, • 
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After a couple of years after the marriage all 
on a sudden a fierce enemy invaded the kingdom 
of Amard>vati. Ahgiya^ingam bad no son except 
the tortoise prince whom he thought quite useless 
for coping with the enemy. So he came to the 
minister and addressed him thus : ^^ My dear 
mantri, A fierce enemy has now come to break 
our neck. I have not been favoured by God with 
a sou to Btand by me on this occasion. So I re- 
quest you to send your two sons-in-law to the 
battle-field. Them I regard as my own sons.'* 
The minister agreed to it and made all the 
arrangements necessary for it. The tortoise 
prince wanted also to enlist its services. The 
king and the minister laughed at the idea ; but 
it would not yields and so they left it to its own 
fate. There was a great consternation through- 
out the town. A fierce enemy with a vast army 
extending like the ocean had invaded Amard>vati. 
The two latter sons-in-law of the minister mus- 
tered their pretty force^ relying on the assistance 
of their favourable deity Mahd^a. The tortoise 
prince too marched on towards the enemies. 
Every one laughed with himself when he saw 
the tortoise prince. And he. before he started^ 
gave notice to his wife to have seven tubs of very 
hot water for his bath on his return from the 
troubles of the day. A fierce battle ensued. The 
tortoise prince disappeared all on a sudden^ and 

in a minute returned to the side o£ k\& VixoXJc^Ks^- 
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in-law with his club, which understanding the 
sumptuous feast in preparation for it elated with 
joy* They now fell before him and said, ^' Most 
supreme Mah^^vara ; we are all your dogs. 
Grant victory to us and save us this time also '* 
The tortoise prince now gave the orders to the 
club, which did most horrible work in the phalanx 
of the inimical army. In a minute the whole 
army lay dead on the ground- The enemy ran 
away. The brothers-in-law sounding their drums 
of triumph returned in glory to the immense joy 
of the old king and minister. But the tortoise 
prince did not return at that time. Some thought 
that he must have been cracked to pieces by the 
belabourings of MahS^vara's cudgel ; joy of joy he 
also was seen slowly returning. His wife wel- 
comed him. He got down from his horse, and 
after a brief rest wanted the tubs of hot water to be 
kept ready for his bath. He also asked his wife 
to leave the room bolting the door, and to allow 
none inside till he finished his bath. She obeyed 
lers of her husband. But curiosity, espe- 
cially flb a female, is very great. A tortoise to 
bathe ! Vna%at in seven tubs of hottest water 
thought a|ie, a^d'^^vv^hed what went on inside 
the room though a slit In the door. 

The tortoise now removed its shell. The wife 
was stunned by the lustre that issued from the 

body aaderaeath and fell down in a swoon. She 
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rose up, and again saw whether she liad not been 
deceived; whafc was her joy to see her husband 
no more a repulsive tortoise, but the most beauti* 
ful young man that God ever created in the 
world. She flew secretly to the spot where the 
shell was kept, and cracking it to pieces burnt the 
bits. 

The husband had by this time finished his 
bath. He looked for the shell. It was missing. 
He called upon his wife, who stood trembling at 
her mistake, begging pardon for her haste. He 
excused her, and overcome by fatigue took his 
dinner and fell iuto a deep slumber. 

The joy of the wife, knew no bounds. She 
flew to her parents, and in hot haste related to 
them the change of their tortoise son-in-law; 
They all flew to her abode, and joy of joy, instead 
of a tortoise they were dazzled by the lustre of a 
most charming youth. The old king and his 
queen, the parents of the tortoise were informed 
of the glad news. They came running and found 
the report to be true. By this time the prince 
had finished his slumber. Every one round him 
was questioDing him as to his change. His 
brothers-in-law recognised in him their Mahe«vara 
of the wood and hung down their heads. The 
tortoise prince related his adventures from the 
beginning. A propitious day was fixed for his 
remarriage with his most affectionate a.ujl Avi.<»\&^ 
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wife. The club, the 8and«ls, the bag, and the 
guitar were brought from the baniyan tree. In 
the presence of all, the prince played upon his 
violin when lo ! the divine damsel appeared. The 
assembly stood in aniHzement . With the permis- 
sion of that maiden he remarried his wife. The 
brothers-in-law stood a little ashamed at their 
having lost their finger tips and rings which the 
tortoise prince now produced to them to prove 
that he was the same MahSsvara. For all the 
sorrow at her havins^ married an unnatural hus- 
band, the first daughter of the minister was now 
in the topmost point of her joy at the turn of 
events and was ever sending up prayers to God . 
The old king now gave the throne to his son 
and retired. The new king our tortoise prince 
afterwards reigned over the kingdom in great 
prosperity, 

'' And must not such a prince marry you my 
dearest love ?'' Thus Buddhich&Mirya finished 
his seventh story ; the sun was rising already. 
The princess left the bed room for the harem. 



[Moral. — This story demonstrates that trae merit 
shall always be rewarded, that pride shall always meet 
disgrace and that evil intentions shall end in calamities. 
We see these illustrated in the tortoise prince, his 
twin brothers-in-law and the three sages respectively.] 



EIGHTH STORY. 



On the night of the eighth day of the marriage 
the minister's son^ after his supper and betel-nut 
chewing, reached the bed-room. And the young' 
er of the princesses soon as evening approached, 
finished her bath and meals, and scenting her 
body with the most choice scents and flowers, ap- 
proached the bed of her lord. Taking her seat 
in front of him, she played for a short time on 
her guitar some sweet love-notes, and overcome 
by love, she laid down the instrument and sat 
beside her lord, who, wishing no longer to give 
any room to her desires, thus spoke — ''My dearest 
gem of womankind ! I have today also a short 
story to relate to you, and soon as that is over, 
we will go to sleep." The princess consenting, 
Buddhich&turya proceeded. 

In the fertile kingdom of the K&vSri there 
lived a very expert gambler named fif&dant^ He 
was the most skilled in his calling. He had not 
even a pie to depend upon. Daily he was used 
to rise up very early, finish his religious duties of 
the day, and call upon any one whom he chanced 
to meet to gamble with him. In the end jSMan 
would always come out successful and win the 

I' ■ 

* Which in Tamil means gokmbltt. 
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game. Whatever he earned he spent that day. 
Thus he went on practising for several years, till 
the whole country round became afraid of him : 
whenever any one saw iSMan walking in the 
streets, he shuddered, ran in and bolted the door 
behind him. Nor was /SMan unaware of the 
terror with which every one began to regard him. 

One noon after the duties of the day were 
finished^ the gambler iS^udan started out to find 
some one to play with. He went street by street 
and door by door. He was not able to meet with 
any one. Thinking that the puja (worship) per- 
former would be staying in the temple, we went 
to that place. The puja performer seeing him 
from a distance and reading his thoughts, ran to 
the innermost part of the temple and concealed 
himself behind the image of the god. To his great 
disappointment /Siidan saw none there, and after 
all resolved to gamble with the god. ''You 
must be the second party to my game my god. 
For why did you create me and instruct me up 
in this profession. To-day no one has yet turned 
up to gamble with me, you therefore must be the 
second party. If I lose the play, I give you a 
damsel, and if you lose, you must give me a dam- 
sel. I shall turn both our dice.** So saying, the 
gambler /Sudan sat down in front of his village- 
god and spread the sheet for the play. He con- 
ducted the game most impartially. At first he 
threw the dice in honoux of Ganapati, then in 
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honour of the Very god before whom lie was 
playing. The play continued for a long time, 
till in the end the gambler /Siidan succeeded. 
'^ What say you now to the bet/* said fi^ddan to 
the god. The god remained silent. '^ I shall 
teach you to speak now.'' So sayinjj;, fl^udan 
rooted up the goddess that was placed below the 
god and ran ofF. The god was amazed at the 
audacity of the gambler, and calling him out by 
his name, told him to leave the goddess behind 
and that he would give a damsel to him the next 
morning. The pujd performer, who from his 
])lace of concealment had seen all that transpir- 
ed, determined with himself to stay there that 
night and watch what occurred. In the middle 
of the night several damsels from the divine 
world came to that temple to worship the god, 
and in the end of their prayer asked that god's 
permission to go to their world. That deity al- 
lowed every one except Rambh&^ to depart. 
She alone remained behind, without knowing the 
cause. The morning dawned. The gambler 
came to make his demand. The god gave him 
Rambh& for the promised damsel and sent him 
home. 

/Siidan returned home with a triumphant faee 
bringing a divine damsel with him. He showed 
her his hut* She was ashamed to live in it, and 



(1) Bambha—a courteaan of the diviiM X7Qk^« 
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so asked her hasband to describe a square in a 
spacious waste land adjoining the village. The 
square was described, when, lo ! by her magic 
powers^ Kambhd. raised up a beautiful mansion* 
/Siidan brought before her his first wife, and 
Rambh& by a touch of her hands converted her 
ugly body into a most lovely one. Entering the 
new-sprung house, they (/Sudan, his first wife and 
his newly acquired Bambh&) lived in great hap- 
piness there. Thus passed the first week. 

Once for a week S>ambhdi had to dance for a 
night before the celestial lord, Indra.2 Her ap- 
pointed day arrived and she wanted to go to the 
heavens for that particular night. /SMan would 
not permit her unless she carried him also to 
that place. She, finding her arguments vain, 
agreed to it and converting her lord into a 
garlandi wore it round her neck. She then 
climbed to the skies and there gave human form 
to the wreath. /Sudan as soon as he came 
to himself sat down in a corner of Indra's hall 
to notice unobserved what passed on there* 
/Sudan's wife, Bambli& appeared before Indra in 
her finest apparel and ornaments and danced 
before him. She did her art so very well that 
all the DSvas assembled there paid every respect 
to her accomplishments. The nautch ceased. 
The morning dawned. Rambh& converted 



{2) Indrtk^The God of the Heaveas. 
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/Sudan again into a garland and came back to 
the world. When near the river of her husband's 
village she converted him to his original shape ; 
and he^ asking her to go home lirst^ stayed on the 
river to take his morning bath. That river was 
the most famous water in the mortal world for 
its sacredness. Hence, the Divas too, now and 
the n^ used to come to its ghats to take a holy 
bath. On the morning that /S^&dan stayed there, 
the Devas visited the river and engaged in their 
baths. Some of these very people he had seen 
the previous niglit doing respect to his wife 
Bambh&. '^A for tiori must they do me respect as 
I amh'r husband/^ thou<.ht SMjblu with himself 
and assuming the dignity of a divine bridegroom 
placed himself before them* The DSvas mis- 
taking him for a fop left him to himself and were 
engaged in their duties, which being over, they 
prepared to start. When /S^ildan saw no more 
respects were forthcoming from the Divas, he 
rose up, and rooting out the wild rushes on the 
shore thrashed them right and left, abusing <'You 
meanest Devas, you who had so much respect to a 
female and that to my wife, b.^ar these blows in 
return for your having insulted me, by not doing 
the proper respects daeto my position as Bam* 
bh&'s husband/' The DSvas received the blows 

on their back and were astonished to hear that 
Rambh& had a husband in the human world 
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They flew hastily to the heavens to report their 
case to Indra. 

Meanwhile /Sfldan returned to his house. His 
wife and Bambh^ welcomed him. On seeing 
them /Sudan laughed. Rambli& pressed him to 
explain the cease of his laughter^ and he revealed 
to her everything. She was extremely vexed at 
the stupidity of her husband, and begged per- 
mission to go to the world of India, and the 
gambler fearing his own error allowed her to 
depart* 

Now the Divas had finished their complaint to 
Indra about their troubles that morniug from 
mortal hands. That celestial monarch burned 
with anger at the thought that a divine maiden 
had united herself to a man of the world. It 
was at this time that Bambh& reached the 
(celestial) Council. Indra was for cursing and 
reducing her to ashes. All the Divas interfered 
in her favour, and begged Indra to visit her with 
only a moderate curse, and be thundered as 
follows : '^ Since you have in9ulted your exalted 
birth by causing yourself to be thus lowly con- 
nected in the mortal world ; since you went to 
the most atrocious act of bringing a mortal into 
the divine world to show him the celestial nautch; 
since your affection to your mortal husband gave 
him the audacity to thrash the innocent Devas on 
jrour name, we curse you. Be you-^." Here at 
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this point, notwithstanding ladra's anger^ all the 
Devas in one voice begged their lord to visit 
BambheL with a moderate carse, and after this 
slight interruption the DSvdndra proceeded as 
follows : — '^Be you turned into a fierce devil till 
the seven big spires at B&n&ras which are each 
eleven stories high are reduced to powders and 
rebuilt in their original shape." Bambhd. know- 
ing her mistake^ and fearing that any request on 
her part might only aggravate Tndra's anger 
begged him to excuse her the curse till she re- 
vealed the matter to her husband iSAdan ; and 
he allowed her her request. 

Bambh^ came to the human worlds reported 
her curse to her husband, and said, '' My dear 
husband I shall now go to 6&n&ras and take 
possession of the princess of that country. If 
you travel up to that place and proclaim yourself 
to cure her of her malady and begin the treat- 
ment, I shall also begin to leave her little by 
little. Ton should then demand the demolition 
of the seven spires and their rebuilding. I shal' 
possess the princess till the accomplishment of 
the said avoidment of the curse. Then we shall 
happily live together after your supposed success 
in driving away the devil of the B4n&ras prin- 
cess/' Soon as Bambh4 revealed this to her hns- 
band, she was turned into a devil, flew to B&nftras 
in the twinkling of an eye, and possessed the 
princess of that place. That damsel, au onl; 
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daughter of Sb great sovereign^ tore her garments 
and ran naked in the publie streets^ uttering 
nonsense peculiar to insane minds. The king of 
B&Q&ras was struck with sorrow at the change 
that came over bis daughter. She now lived in 
a cave near the town in a nude form^ pelting 
every one that approached her with stones. All 
the devil dispellers were called in. No remedy 
was effected. The king proclaimed that he would 
give his danghter in marriage and half the 
kingdom to him who would effect the cure. 
No one could succeed. 

Soon as Rambh^ ran away, S^udftn started to 
B&n&ras. It took him six months to reach that 
place. The king of B4n&rashad hung up a bell^ 
at which every new physician proclaimed himself 
to have come into the town by striking it. Sd- 
dan sojourned with an old woman of that place 
who, in the course of her conversation, informed 
him of the insane princess. Soudan then told her 
that he was a great proficient in incantations, 
having studied much of them during his young- 
er days at Malaiay4Zam. ^ She then gladly 
conducted him to the bell at which he struck. 



(3) Malaiya2am — ^The present Malabar was supposed 

by the ancient Hindis to be the best place for learning 

devil charms. *Even today more devil-charmers or 

supposed devil-charmers exist in that part of India 

more than in other parts. 
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The king came running and welcomed him. 
^udan proclaimed himself a great proficient in 
incantations^ powerful to drive away any devil. 
The king threatened to hang him in case he 
failed to effect the cure to his daughter. With 
all these formalities the gambler began his treat- 
ment. 

To make much fuss in the beginning, he or- 
dered for a great quantity of ghi, rice, &c., to 
begin the ceremony for the driving out of the 
devil. No pain was spared in supplying him all 
he wanted. After a couple of ghatikda during 
which he continued to call up the goddess Ch&- 
munda by several names of KaltyMahakali^ Bha- 
draJcali, &c., he started with the king, minis- 
ters and others to the mountain which the prin« 
cess had chosen for her abode. '* Come out all 
you evil spirits/^ vociferated the gambler* The 
princess bearing on her head a big piece of stone 
with her body, naked as nature made her, came 
out of the cave; some fled away fearing that she 
would throw the slab on their heads. Some ran^ 
not able to bear the sight of her nakedness. 
/Soudan only dared to approach and shake hands 
with her. Soon as he touched her, she came to 
herself, threw down the stone, and ashamed at 
her nudity, ran to hide herself in the cave/' 
Well done Mantriha (charmer) exclaimed the 

whole assembly around. The king was ^te%Al^ 
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pleased^aod admired the skill of ^ddan who How 
retuTiusd from the cave. The Mdntrika asked 
the prineesB's garment to be sent up to the cjave. 
It wa« aocordingly done, and what was the joy 
of the father to hear that she had it put on. 
Though a great change for the better was plainly 
perceived, there was still a slight lingering o^ 
the devil disease. The king showed all kindness 
to /S^&dan and requested him to leave nothing un- 
done to effect a perfect cure. /Sudan pretended 
to do a good deal of ceremony for a couple of 
days^ and eX last eKclaimed, " My most noble 
king. The devil that has possessed your daugh^ 
ter is a divine devil. It appeared to me last 
night in my sleep, and exclaimed that unless the 
seven big spires, each of which is eleven stories 
in height, are demolished} reduced to fine atoms 
and rebuilt in their original shape — that unless 
this is done, the devil will not entirely leave the 
princess." '* I will issue the orders now only, if 
you promise that the devil will by that means be 
entirely off,'' cried out the king. ^' Do you ever 
doubt it," thundered the Mdntrika, and at once 
the king made the necessary arrangements for 
tlie demolition and erection of the seven spires. 
When a king for the cause of the resto- 
ration of his own darling daughter to her 
senses issues the order, is it even necessary toN 
say that it was most hastily executed ? The 
whoJe of the B4n&rdS kiogdom was in the busi- 
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ness^ aud lo ! in the course of a month the seven 
spires were rebuilt. After the re-erection of the 
gopuras /Sudan boldly went up to the hill where 
the possessed princess was lurking. He called 
her out and she now showed signs of shame — 
a clear indication that she had come to herself. 
Nor was there any doubt of it. For RarabhS, 
Boon^ as the she saw the seven gdpuras re-erected 
after their demolition, left the B&n&ras princess, 
and in her original shape ascended to the skies. 
At B^n&ras the king's joy knew no bounds to 
see his daughter perfectly recovered. He, true 
to his promise, married her to the incantation 
master — SM&n, and rewarded his son-in-law 
with half of B&n&ras kingdom. He sent for his 
first wife, and with the B&n&ras princess lived 
there in happiness. 

Kambhd., who went to the world of Indra, fell 
down on his feet and intimated to him the erec- 
tion of the seven gSpurtiSn Indra wondered at 
the rapidity of the execution of the vow and en- 
quired the cause of it. She pointed out the 
gambler, her husband /Sfidan, and his stratagem 
to attain the reversal of the curse. Indra was 
astonished at the power of that person, and sent 
down the messengers of YamaW to bring the 
gambler to the divine world- Before they start- 



(i) Yama— The God of death, 
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ed Eambhfi, had rejoined her husband, and began 
to live happily with him. 

By this time the servants sent by Yam a reach- 
ed the house of fi^udan. The fire cf the chastity 
of his wives was burning so very bright that 
Yama^s messengers found it unable for them to 
approach the gambler's house. They waited out 
of doors for a long time till he came out, and on 
seeing him said, that Yama had sent them to bring 
him to the world of Indra. S^dtun putting on an 
authoritative countenance, replied,'* Who is that 
Yama that has wanted me in the other world ? Is 
it the old Yama or the new Yama ? Till I know 
him exactly I cannot come. Bring me reply 
soon, as to the exact personage." The messengers 
of Yama were starlted at /S&dan's reply* They 
had all along thought that there was an only 
Yama — the Yamadharmar&ja in the whole uni- 
verse. Now that the gambler had asked whether 
it was the new or the old Yama that bad sent them, 
they began themselves to doubt whether there were 
more than one Yama and ran to their lord to 
know that and report to jSudan about it. Soon 
as they went away iS^tidan called hid wives and 
addressed them thus : "My dearest wives. The 
lord of death, his majesty Yama has sent for me. 
That shows plainly that I have not a long time 
to live in tliis world. In a couple of days they 

are sure to take me away to the other world * 
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But you mnst not be porry for my death. For it 
will last only for a short time* As soon as 1 die 
my corporeal remains will stay here, and I in 
my spiritual form will fly to the other world • 
You must then carefully scent my corpse and 
preserve it in an air-tight box without allowing it 
to corrupt. One of you must ever continue to sit 
by the box and watch it day and night wide- 
awake. Soon as I reach the world of Indra, I 
shall fight with the gods there and try to return 
here soon as I can. I shall then reappear in my 
corpse and call one of you by her name. She 
who watches then by the boxside must open it 
and take me out. When I am again in this 
world we shall continue to live happily for a long 
long period of several tens of years*' Thus the 
gambler insturcted his Tvives and continued to 
spend that day most joyfully in feasts in company 
with them. 

Already the messengers of Yama had reached 
the world of death and asked their lord as to 
whether he was the new or the old Yaraa. He 
was puzzled at the question and unable to give 
a precise reply, went to India to have his doubt 
cleared up. Indra was equally confused, and 
they both went to Brahmft, the lord of crea- 
tion, whom they found in no way better off than 
themselves. So they all now went to Vishnu 
who was equally unable to clear the doubt- 
There was a general amazement and a £^lv\^<^l. 
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Bhame among all the gods for their nofc being 
able to clear a simple qaestion raised by the 
lowest mortal of the world — a petty gambler. 
So they all went aa their last resort to the God 
of Gods Mah6«vara and stood before him with 
their question. Tha great God admired /9&dan 
for his having thrown tbe gods in confasion and 
calling Tama to his side, thus ordered : *' Oh 
you Tama. How bold is this mortal for his hav- 
ing caused such a great stir by an unmeaning 
question to the gods. No use, hereafter, of send- 
ing your messengers to him. You must yourself 
go direct and bring him away here without any 
delay. If he asks you, as to who you are, whe- 
ther you are an old or a new Yama, tell him that 
you are both in one.*' Yama on receiving the 
order flew to the world to bring the gambler and 
took his seat in the horns of the cow of S&dsLn, 
who happening to come near it, was bored 
in his belly* The gambler died ; and his wives 
remembering his injunctions, carefully preserved 
his body by scenting and enclosing it in an air- 
tight box and watched the contents ever by its 
side* 

Let us see what happened to /Siidan after his 
departure t-o the skies. Yama, the lord of death, 
brought iStldan (hia spirit) to the celestial region 
and made him stand before the God MahSavara^ 
Vishnu^ Brahm& and Indra. The great God, soon 
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as he saw the gambler^ called Chitraputra^ (the 
registrar of the general character aud death of 
iadividaals and the agent to his majesty the god 
of death) and ordered him to take out his account 
and see what he had written about iSddan. 
Chitraputra examined his lists and read out that 
iSiidan^ the notorious gambler^ was one of the 
most sinful men the world has ever produced. 
Soon as he heard this^ /Sddan joined both of his 
hands^ and in great anger gave a blow on the 
cheeks of Chitraputra^ who stood stunned by 
shame at the insult he had received from a man. 
Mah^^vara in great anger demanded /Sddan the 
reason for his rashness^ to which he replied^ ''My 
most holy God. If a person, however notorious 
a sinner he may be, only happens to see one of 
the three gods.— Brahm&, Vishnu or Mabdsvara 

he at once becomes the holiest of the holy in the 

world. I now see before me the three gods. Then 
are not my sins washed away ? Am I not now 
the most holy ? While such is the case 
this fool of a Chitraputra calls me a sinner. 
And why should he not be more sensible* 
The blow that fell now on his cheeks should teach 
him better manners." Thus reasoned /Siidan, and 
Mahfijvara in his admiration of the gambler's 
audacity, forgot his anger towards him. Surely 
this man deserves to be a Yama for some time for 
his sensible answer, and let him be so foic %. 
muhufiOf ordered Param^NtttOi. KiAX^saa* '^ 
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Once vacated his seat and went home for rest 
during that time— a laxary which he had 
never enjoyed since he aucceeded to the death 
dealing authority. I«a with others went to his 
abode after issuiug the necessary orders for the 
new appointment he made. 

jS&dan sat now on the throne of Yama. Th« 
first thing he did was, to call Ghitraputra and to 
ascertain his age. *' Your age^ my lord, ends 
with this day in the world/ ^ replied Ghitraputra ; 
'' And bow many years have each of my wives 
in the world'' asked the new Yama-^/Sddan. 

«^. Your first, my lord, has three years, three 
months and three days. Your second is immor- 
tal, and your third, my lord, has twenty more 
years/' answered the divine accountant. ^'Scratch 
the old numbers out and write one hundred years 
before each of our names. Do it at once,*' ordered 
the gambler, and it was accordingly done. Chi- 
traputra cannot refuse any of the gambler's 
orders for one muhurta ; for it was Mah^^vara'a 
peremptory order that during that period the 
gambler should be Yama. After getting the age 
o( himself and his wives thus altered, jSMan now 
set the elephant of Indra against the old Yama 
to tear him to pieces. It could not do other- 
wise and BO ran against the old Yama 
wAoj nB&ble to oppose it) tml \o\tx3xq^. £^"^4 
ladn nn to Brahm4| Btalimk io^S^Mc^vsA 
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YishYiu to Mah^varcu Mah6«vara called Tama 

behind him and aske^ the elephant the reason 

for his rashness. '^ It is the order of iS&dau'^ 

said the elephant. By this time one muMrta 

had expired and Mahdavara^ perceiving it^ uttered : 

'^ He is no more on his throne* His period of 

rule is already past.^' The elephant stayed its 

ravages and returned. /Sudan came to Mah6«- 

vara pretending great anger and said^ ^* What is 

the use of your having given me a power with 

DO prerogative to exercise it Let me go away 

to my world. Be pleased to give me permiBsionv 

The elephant of Indra^ though I ordered it, did 

not after all kill the old Tama.'' The more 
£^iidan spoke^ the more Mah6«vara admired his 

audacity and said^ ''You are a very extraordinary 
man. Notwithstanding all your impertinence I 

admire your courage. From this day I give you 

the title of the Tamapurattan the Yama-con- 

f user and send you to your world. Go you in 

happiness and live there till you are destined to 

live.'' /SAdan returned with great joy to his house 

and infusing his spirit into his body which his 

wives were carefully preserving in the box called 

one of them out by her name. They flew to the box, 

and on opening it found their husband in life. 

General joy prevailed. They put him a thousand 

questions as to his adventures in the other world. 

He reported to them one and \\\V ysv^ ^wiJys* V^ 

said, and did in the divine TJotVvi ^.wSlXvs^i^^^^ ^'^'^ 

Ji andred more years wiih t\ieai «XV<» 
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'^And must not snch an able individual marry 
you my gem of womankind ?'' Thus saying Bu- 
ddhich&turya concluded his eighth story. The 
creator of the day, — the sun had already risen. 
So the minister's son and the princess retired to 
their separate duties. 



[Moral— This story conveys the moral to a Hind^ 
shewing how much his wife's chastity governs his own 
fate and how that good qaality in her can set a 
nangt the messengers of death even, for a time at least 
from taking away the husband, however great a sinner 
he may be in himself.] 



NINTH STORY 



On the night of the ninth day, the minister's 
son entered the bed chamber after his supper and 
betel-nat. And the elder of the princesses bath- 
ed in the evening, adorned herself, with the 
choicest jewels and entered the bed chamber with 
vtnd in hand, on which she played some love 
notes near the bed oE her lord, who seemed to 
listen to it pretty attentively. Overcome by loye, 
she now approached the bed of her lord, who 
perceiving her turn of mind and wishing to 
subdue her desires by a story, began as follows :— • 
" My gem of womankind, I have a short story 
to-day to relate to you, and soon as that is overj. 
we shall retire to rest/' The princess consented : 
and Buddhich&turya thus began : — 

There was a city in the world named iScTtpakft- 
pura. The king of that city with his ministers^ 
commanders and councilors ruled over it for a 
long time, according to the Code of Manu, 
collecting only one-^ixth as tax from his people. 
After a long time he had the fortune to be the 
father of two dslughters. These were born to 
him in his advanced age when he had almost 
given up all hope of getting any children. Of 
course these children wei^ \)t(^)X|^t ^ ^\Scsl5^ 
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ihe care due to their exalted birth. In their 
proper age, the king got his two daughters mar- 
ried to two princes. The first son-in-law staid in 
his wife's house. The second started out on an 
expedition^ and no news reached anyone of his 
safety. The two sisters attained their puberty. 
The elder daughter's nnptials^ as her husband 
was near, were celebrated with all pomp, while 
the younger had to watt for the arrival of her 
husband. Couriers were everywhere despatched 
to search out the son-in-law. In the end, one 
messenger came back to the king and informed 
him that his second son-in-law was no more in 
the world, and that he had died. The old father- 
in«law, though vexed deeply at heart, hushed up 
the matter for sometime at least, and always pre- 
tended to be expecting his second son-in-law's 
return. 

The two sisters who were called TAng&viZakku 
and KuttuviZakku were used to spend their days 
. v& each other's company. During the nights, the 
elder TAngivi/akku retired to her husband's bed- 
room. Thus passed some days till after a time 
Ti]lng&viZakkn too happened to know about the 
death of her sister's husband. 

One day KuttuviZakku adorned her body with 

all choice ornaments and like a swan in its youth 

came on slowly walking in great pride from her 

garden. Ber elder sistoi ^Vi«a «ihft ««bYr her thus 
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coming smiled a little, and afterwards began to 

shed tearsi The younger who had never before 

any occasion to see such a change in her elder 
sister approached her in great anger and asked 

her to give out the reason for her smile first and 
tears afterwards. Said Tting&viZakku with tears 
in her eyes ;— *'My dearest eye, my sweet sister. I 
pity^you. With what great tenderness our parents 
brought us up and married us to suitable hus- 
bands. Most unfortunately your husband who 
started out on an expedition has never yet re- 
turned. Rumour says that he breathes no more 
in this world and that he is dead and gone. And 
when I saw you with all these ornaments I ad- 
mired your beauty and the thought that your 
husband is no more, brought tears to my eyes.'' 
The elder had scarce finished speaking, than the 
younger threw down her ornaments tore her 
beautiful clothes^ and attiring herself in pure 
white went to her father ; spoke she ; — ^^ My 
dearest father. You gave birth to us in your old 
age and, brought us up most tenderly* Heaven 
ordained that I should so soon become a widow. 
I cannot live for one moment hereafter in this 
world. I must throw myself in fire and give up 
my life to follow my dead husband to the heavens. 
Kindly order the funeral pile to be spread for 
me. I can live no more.'' The father who saw 
his daughter weeping there could not contain 
his. sorrow He sobbed tiW \a& \,\vtQa^.\«??2^^ 
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bursfc and replied, " My daughter I do nofe know 
what great sins I committed in my former life 
to be made the snSerer of such calamities in tbid 
old age. The inevitable has come upon us. Let 
us bear it patiently. And I beg of you not to 
leave me in my old age. The whole kingdom 
with the treasury and everything is yours. 
Spend the money in charities and remain in this 
world." These soothing words of the old father 
could not tarn the determination of the .strong- 
willed daughter. Finding her obstinate and de« 
termined to die> the king ordered his ministers to 
prepare the pile, which was accordingly done« 

When the fire began to blaze and burn high, 
the second princess KuttuviZakku bathed and 
dressed herself iu pure white. She circumam- 
bulated the fire thrice^ gave all the ornaments on 
her body? and all the wealth belonging to her in 
donation to the Br^hraa^ss and jumped into the 
fire pronouncing, "Haral Hara ! Hara ! G6vinda, 
M^dhava !'' 

Soon as she jumped, the sky, in the twinkling 
of an eye, began to change. A heavy downpour 
commenced ; the fire died away, and a fierca 
flood washed down the embers, and the princess 
to a big river. A few minutes after jumping, 
the princess was carried away headlong in a high 
flood. No one was able to rescue her« After 
great di&cnlty the freBhes Aawiic^i'&^Vet w^^x ^ 
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garden, and catching hold of a reed that grew 
near, she got up on dry ground, in a flower gar- 
den. Her cloths were off. She was quite naked* 
So she hid hersell* in a bower of jasamiue creep- 
ers without knowing what to do. 

Now th^t garden happened to belong to an old 
woman who lived in an adjoining town ; she 
used to come there every morning to gather flow- 
erd which she made into wreaths and nofegays 
for the ladies of the palace. That morning as 
usual she came to her garden, and to her aston- 
ishment found a female pure as nature made her 
resembling Bati in her beauty. Mistaking^ her 
to be the goddess ot that garden, the old woman 
fell down at her feet and began to extol her. 
Now the unfortunate princess removed her sus- 
picions by saying that she was a human being as 
herself. She concealed her true history, h'^r r oyal 
birth and every thing, and only said that as she 
was crossing a river with her husband, a sudden 
flood washed down both of them, and that she 
managed to get into the garden and did not know 
what had become of her husband. These words, 
the old woman believed, and taking pity on a 
young female in distress, ppoke thus to her ; 
*' My daughter, for so mnst I call you henceforth. 
I send praises to god for having tent you here, 
lam an unfortunate old woman with no children; 

oome to my liouse and reuwAii uvj ^xv^^^v 
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So sayings the old woman gave half her cloth to 
the princess. She received it and dressing her^ 
self ^ followed the woman to hei* abode where she 
continued to live as her daughter. The old 
woman was very kind towards the princess. She 
never allowed her to work. Daily she would 
rise early in the mornings and go to the gardens 
to fetch flowers. On her retnrn^ she would first ' 
arrange and tie up the flowers in wreaths and 
then go to cook. This was the old woman's daily 
routine. 

One day when she returned from the garden^ 
the princess felt herself tmnsually h angry, and 
wanted her mother or adopted mother to cook 
first. ^^ The flowers must first be arranged and 
tied up/' replied the old woman. '^ Never mind 
abont ihem to*day, I shidl do that for you at 
least for a day/' said the adopted daughter and 
began to arrange and tie up the flowers. Tbe 
old woman engaged herself cooking in the 
kitchen. Soon as the dishes were ready, the old 
woman invited her daughter to meals. She in 
return produced her basket containing her new 
made wreaths. The old woman was extremely 
pleased at tbe fineness of tbe garlands^ and, after 
serving her daughter took, the garland to the 
queen of that city to whom she was used to sell 

tlrem. The queen who had never before seen 

Bach &ne garlands in )iti \\ie) aaV^^di \i<^ ^^W AhA 
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maker was for that day* Now the old woman 
related to her the adopted daughter's history. 
The queen was delighted to hear it. She herself 
had two stupid daughters. So^ she sent for the 
adopted daughter of the old woman and reward- 
ing the latter, took the former under her own 
protection, and requested her to teach the two 
princesses. £uttuvi2akku as a nurse to the two 
princesses of that town^ began to live in the 
palace. The queen too, to her great praise, treat- 
ed her most kindly. 

Once upon a time, the king and the qaeen wish- 
ed to perform a great ceremony in which they 
had to give in donation several pearl garlands. 
They gave a measure of pearl to each of their 
daughters and KuttuviZakku too — the instruc- 
tress wished to have a measure of pearl for her 
share to be made into garlands. The queen 
gladly gave it, and the three ladies engaged sepa- 
rately in making the garlands. Before they 
finished their work, the dinner time came on. A 
maid servant came and requested them all to 
come to their meals. ]^uttuvi/akku placed her 
pearls with the unfinished garland in a niche be- 
hind the belly-god before whom she was sitting 
engaged in her work. The belly-god swallowed 
the pearls during her absence. When she return- 
ed and saw the niche, she was startled not to find 
her pearls there. _ The old qae«a XiWi ^«tLWjS^^^ 
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back her pearls; and when KuttuviZakku failed 
to produce hers^ she broke out in anger thus: — 
^' I never came across such an insincere girl like 
yourself. You eat my salt and prove faithless to 
me. Would anyone believe •that the basket of 
pearls you left here in the niche have gone amiss** 
ing in my palace. So saying the old queen want-^ 
ed to punish her for her insincerity and sending 
for the barber^ ordered him to shave KuttuviZa- 
kku's head clean. Horror of horrors her head 
was in a moment's time shaved bare for a crime 
she never knew the cause of. To add insult to 
injury, the old queen placed a cake of wet cow 
dung on the bare head of KuttuviZakku and fixing 
a small pan with oil over it^ lighted up a lamp 
and asked her to walk in her threshold like a 
moving lamp in bodily shape. Thus, by misfor- 
tune KuttuviZakku left her kind adopted mother 
and coming to a queen was, by her, thus most 
shamefully punished. In this punishment she 
passed one full year. 

Now the country in which KuttuviZakku was 
undergoing her punishment happened to be her 
aunt's country. The husband of KuttuviZakku 
who was reported to have died, was still liv- 
ing. He had conquered several countries and 
was returning in great haste to see bis wife 
and old father-in-law. On his way he halt- 

ed ia tbo hoase o£ tho aiat^T ol \a^ \xi^\3dl^t- 
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ill-law. The old queen welcomed her sister* s son- 
in-law who was reported to have died long ago 
and celebrated a great feast in his honour. After 
the pleasures of the day, the victorious 8on-ia>law 
retired for rest. Now the old queen aeked Kuttu- 
viZakku to go and sit in a corner of the room in 
which her sister's son-in-law was sleeping. Of 
course she had no reason to know these relation- 
ships as she did not move closely with the mem- 
bers of the palace after her punishment. So as 
she was ordered to do^ she sat up in a corner of 
the room in which the son-in-law slept. 

After the first watch was over the sleeping 

prince got up and finding a human lamp as it was 

in a corner of his room, seeing the lamp-stand to 

be a beautiful female possessing royal marks in 

her face he asked her who sbe was and how she 

came to serve in the mean position in which he 

found her. She, overcame by shame, remained 

silent. He again and again pressed her to relate 

her history and when she continued silent rose 

up and taking down the lamp on her head pressed 

her to open her lips. She, finding her silence 

more pernicious in rising the curiosity of the 

prince, began to speak and in sweet and pathetic 

words related her history from the beginning up 

to her punishment. When the princess was 

through half the story, the son-in-law found out, 

that she was none other than his own wife* E<^^ 

be it. known now once for »\Y tWV»TL\xVycKs;^^iisC«^ 
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was serving in her own aunt's hoase though the 
aunt, as well as herself, hart no reason to know 
it. The prince subdued bis anger till the prin- 
oeaa had finished her story, and soon as she ceased 
to speak, he rose up from his bed, and with hia 
eyes full of tears made the poor princess to get 
up, told her that he was her husband, that her 
calamities had ended that very day, and that he 
would never taste a handful of meals in the house 
of the mean aunt who had thus cruelly punished 
a female and cared not for her ignorance of re- 
lationship. At that very moment, he called his 
servants^ ordered them to bathe and adorn his 
wife as became her position. Soon as morning 
dawned, the prince departed to his father-in-law's, 
country. The aunt shock with fear when she 
*aw the angry countenance of her sister's son-in- 
law. He now related everything to the aunt^s 
husband, who cursed himself and his wife for her 
thus having cruelly treated a female. ^'I would 
never have done it had I known her to be my 
sister's daugtter" said she; to which the son-in-law 
asked her to shut her mouth. *'K female — it mat- 
ters not who she is — ought never thus to be 
punished." Thus vociferating the son-in-law 
went away with his army and his rescued wife 
to his father-in-law's dominions. He despatched 
messengers to intimate to the old king, who had 
given up all hopes of seeing his daughter or her 

buahand in thia wwld, l\iat ^\^ iOTv-Ytt-\wR ^svd 
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daughter were coming to him. The old king^s 

joy may be more imagined than described. He 

walked oat a mile to welcome hid long lost aon-in* 

law and daughter, and was extremely pleased at 

their safe arrival, though the punishment of the 

latter vexed him extremely. In the joy that 

followed, past sorrows were forgotten- A second 

marriage was performed, and the nupttals of 

RuttuviZakku with her victorious husband were 

celebrated on the same day. The old king gave 

a separate palace fur his second son-in-law to live 

in ; and there, he enjoyed his honeymoon with hifi 
wife. 

Thus some time passed, after which the husband 
of Kuttuvi/akku became enamoured of a beautiful 
danciitg-girl in that town, and began to spend tk 
greater portion of the day with her. But he ttlsd 
exercised a due portion o( his love over his own 
affectionate wife. As the dancing-girl did not 
like this and wanted him, except in the time of 
his meals, to be always by her side, she entirely 
brought him under her influence by a secret me*- 
dicine. The power of this drug acted most triumph* 
antly, and KuttnviZakku'« husband was always in 
thehonseof the dancing-girl.The princess, thinking 
it all to be the perversity of her own fate, remain- 
ed alone in the house. Thos passed three years. 
Now there lived an old woman next to Kuttuvi- 
^akku's house. She paid a visit to the lattet one 
daj^ and in the coarse oi l\i^ (^ovi^^^is^i^^ "^s^^ 
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followed, she took the princess to task for her 
thus allowing her hufiband to go astray, for which 
she replied that it was all her own fate. Said the 
old woman : *' It is all bor^h to speak of fate in 
such things. Have you nob in you, your fresh 
youth and charming beauty to attract your hus. 
band ? Listen to what I say. I have a certain 
medicine with me, which it' you mix with soup 
imd serve him, he shall, soon after he tastes it, 
be ever in your possession. Do that and live 
happily with your husband. You are a princess 
born to live happy, and your husband a prince 
more fit for yonr company than that of a dancing- 
woman.^' Thus advising^the old woman went to her 
house and brought in the drug. The princess 
mixed it in the soup and found the dish turn all 
red. A doubt, as to whether the drug in the 
Boup would affect her husband's life, began now to 
confuse her mind. The more she thought of it, the 
more it confused her, till after all she deter- 
mined with herself not to serve that soup to 
her lord. For, ^^What is the use of living a 
a widow in case this drug puts an end to my 
husband's life. If onW when both of us live in 
the world I could have an opportunity of beiqg 
one day reconciled, if fortune so turns, to my 
husband," thoughc she, and emptied the dij»h 
containing that soup mixed with the drug in the 

backyard of her house, and in no time prepared 

another and kept rea«^y lor \vex \\\x^\i%x\^* 
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The drug that was ponred out in the backyard 
happened to fall in the cavity of a hole under- 
ground and touched the head of a five-hooded 
serpeut, that was living there. By the influence 
of the medicine the serpent took the shape of 
KuttuviZakku's husband,and approached her house 
in the night and knocked at the door after she 
had bolted it behind her real husband, who had a 
few minutes only before that lime left for the 
dancing-girl's house. Who must he be that 
knocks now at my door ! after my husband has 
left the house, thought she, and with a throbbing 
heart removed the latch. Wonder of wonders! she 
saw her own husband (which we know to be the 
serpent transformed) in her threshhold. With 
her.-^elf, she praised the power of the drug, and 
thought that by some unperceived particle of it, 
which must have been sticking to the pan, her 
lord was brought back to her. And never sus- 
pectin^ the person who appeared to be none other 
but jjimseir, she from that night began to live 
most liMppily witli the serpent-prince, who, be it . 
said to his credit, acted most skilfully as n )t to 
give even the least room for suspicion. Thus 
passed some time till KuttuviZakku became preg- 
nant. 

The serpent-]>rince now wanted no more to 
keep himself S'3cret. He wished to disclose to 
her his true ongin and enjoy her with her own 
confidence. So, he spoke to \\eT V\vxv^\**^l ^^^^ 
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loTOi scatter on me a little of the faoly asbes. I 
ehall then assume a strange shape at which yon 
bad better never fear^ and if you again scatter on 
me a small quantity of holy ashes, I shall come 
back to my human shape and reveal to you some 
secrets.'' Thus instructing, the apparent husband 
of KuttuviZakku and the father of the embryo 
in her womb stood at a distance of ten feet from 
her. She scattered the ashes on him, when lo ! 
he was no longer man ; five hoods and the body 
of a serpent with its natural hiss graced the place 
where he stood once. In short a five-hooded 
serpent and not a min seemed to Iiave been her 
lord. But as instructed she, without any fear, 
threw something more of the holy ashes on the 
reptile, which at once assumed its original human 
shape. The wife broke out, ^'My lord, I never till 
this time knew your extraordinary powers ; was it 
proper on your part to have so long kept them 
secret from me?'' Thus expressing her amazement, 
she began to praise him, to which, he, the appa- 
rent husband, thus replied : '^ I beg your pardon. 
Oh you gem of womankind I I am not your hus- 
band; your real lord is in the dancing-girl's house; 
but who is then this lord that stands before you? 
To be no more in the secret, know me henceforth 
to be the five-hooded serpent-king living in the 
backyard of your house. That drug which your 
kind juld neighbour gave you, and which you 

fearing to administeT to ]fout\i\3ksJowA,\v^^^\.\TL 
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transformed me to the most welcome shape of 
being yonr lord, for which I shall never be griev- 
ed. You now have become piegnant through me, 
but better not fear that this wiU in any way affect 
your honour. Now has come the time for you to 
live happily with your real husband ; and I shall 
so manage rt that that dancing-girl shall ever 
after become yoar enemy." Thus, the serpent- 
prince consoled KattuviZakku^ and as usual was 
regular in his visits to her ; she too never disliked 
it and lived happily with her serpenfc-lurd. The 
signs of pregnancy becoming more and more 
developed every day, the real husband grew sus- 
spicious and reported liis wife's conduct to her 
father, complaining that she had become preg- 
nant when he had not slept by her side for the 
last few years* The old kin^ was much vexed 
at the ill-report of his daughter, and sent maid- 
servants to fetch her to the palace. But as the 
princess did not like to do anything without con* 
suiting her serpent lord, she sent word through 
them that she would see her father next morn- 
ing, which of course was duly reported to the 
old king. 

m 

That evening the real husband of Kuttuvikkku 
had his supper^ and before bis hand dried, reach* 
ed the dancing- girPs house. And, of course^ aa 

usnal, the serpent was in t\iQ \ifefl«TO^m ^A^^o^^^- 
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vi/akku to sleep with her. She disclosed the 
whole matter of her husband's complaint to her 
father, to her serpent-lord^ and consulted him as 
to how she should behave herself the next morn- 
ing. The serpent-lord smiling, thus replied : 
'^ Now Las come the good time fur you. When 
you stand before your father to-morrow mornings 
a council will have met there already to enquire 
iuto your conduct. When they question you as 
to the cause of your pre;];nancy^ you had better 
without any fear give out the name of your hus- 
band. If they doubt it, proclaim before the as- 
sembly that you have become preornant through 
your husband and by your husband alone, and 
that if this fact is doubted by your husband aud 
father, you will be ready to undergo the hardest 
ordeal of taking out a flower-pagoda from a pot 
containing a serpent in it, after bathing and 
dressing yourself as befitting the serpent-ordeal 
occasion. I shall be the serpent that shall be in 
the pot to-morrow, and when you plunge your 
hand boldly into it, for the flower-pagoda shall 
do you no harm/' Thus instructing the serpent- 
prince went away that morning a little early to 
prepare himself for the pot. 

The morning dawned. An assembly of the 

nobles of the town had already gathered in the 

palace to inquire into Kuttuvi/akku's conduct. 

Her husband and her father sat there with their 

faces hanging down at the cov^^m ^\x\\\x ^\vv52\jl 
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they thought, the princess of the palace had com- 
mitted. KuttaviZakka was sent for, and she 
without any fear stood most composedly before 
the assembly. When &he was accused of her guilt* 
she denied it most solemnlv, asserted that she 
became pregnant through her own husband, and 
then if they had any doubts about it,' she would 
undergo the serpen t-ordeRl. The council thought 
that the best course, and at once sending for the 
serpent-charmer, ordered him to brinj? one of 
the best serpents. He^ by his incantations, de- 
scribed the boundary, and taking a pipe in his 
hand began to blow at it most melodiously. The 
shrill music brought forth several serpent?, but 
putting them all down, the five- hooded serpent 
stood to the front. The charmf^r took hold of it 
}ind brout^ht it before the assembly. The king 
and the other gentlemen there were greatly as- 
tonished at that extraordinary serpent with five 
hoods which they had never, in their life, seen be- 
fore. They rewarded the charmer most amply 
and sent him away. A new pot with a flower- 
pagoda in it was already waiting to receive the 
master ot the ordeal, who. was made now to go 
into it. Kuttuvi/'tkku now bathed and attired 
lierself in a solemn way, and circumambulating 
the assembly, thrice prostrated herself bef oio 
that august body, and advanced towards the pot. 
Standing before it, she in a mo:3t solemn voice* 
which appeared to be the breath of innocence it- 
Bolf, vociferated: '^ Thelmsba,\\d'^Vom\Vysvs^«^\ 
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on that day is my hasband^ as the serpent that I 
am going to tooch to-day is a serpent. '' Thus 
uttering, she nnd^nntly plunged her hand deep 
into the pot, and taking hold of that five-hooded 
enemy of mankind, wore it as a garland round 
her neck. Then she took out the flower-pagoda 
and placed it in the midst of the gold tray in 
front of the assembly. One and all the people 
assembled there were thunderstruck at her bold- 
nesS; and exclaimed in ono voice that she was the 
most chaste woman they had ever seen in their 
life. Our heroine now prostrated herself a ^cond 
^ime before the assembly, and uncoiling the ser- 
pent which had entwined itself round her neckj 
she let it into the pot, the mouth of which she 
closed. The old king, her father, and her hus- 
band, who suspected her after seeing her coming 
off successfully from the ordeal, not only gnve 
np their doubts, but began to venerate her for 
her acknowledged and most supreme kind o^ 
chastity. The assembly dispersed and each went 
to his own quarters. 

After the due development of the pregnancy 
KnttuviZakku brought to bed a male child who 
shone in splendour like a haror of suus. For 
this confiueint lit, the very five-ho(ded serpent ae- 
Bumed the shape of a woman and acted as mid- 
wife. It also brought several ornaments prepared 
of serpent-gems and made a present of them to 
^0 neiv-born baby* Ani aSlcr \*\i^ \»ea dA.^^'^e;^^ 
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over, the serpent-midwife spoke in pleasing words 
to KnttuviJakku's old father, and asking him to 
take care of his daughter and her young one took 
leave. 

The old father left no stone unturned in bring- 
ing his weak daughter back to her health. 
In one month she was all right. The child 
also grew up with all care due to its position. 
It reached its third year and was sporting in 
the cradle with all the ornaments that were 
presented to it by the serpent-mid wife-and-father. 
The real husband of KuttuviZakku, the supposed 
father of the child, now happened to see his son 
when he returned home from the dancing-girl's 
house to his dinner. The lightninglike lustre of 
his son's body stunned the father's eyes for a time^ 
who, though he much longed to take him in his 
hands, did not like to do it there, without the com- 
pany of his affectionate dancing- woman. So, 
washing his hands he returned to her house, and 
from thence despatched a maid servant toKuttu- 
vi/akku, requesting her to send their child to the 
dancing girl's house for a few ghatihas as she 
wished to see it KuttuviZakku, not liking to do 
anything without the order of the serpent^ sent 
back the maid, requesting to be excused till the 
next morning, when she would without any hesi- 
tation send up her son. Great was the ii^rrath of 
the daneing-woman and her keeper^prince, and 
this oi eoarse was duly comm\x.\i\edXft!^ >s^ ^^'^ 
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latter to the old king. He satisfied his son-in-law 
by saying that he would enquire into the matter 
in a regular assembly the next morning, and made 
arrangements accordingly. 

When in that night the serpent cnme as usaal 
to sleep in its human shape besides KuttuviZakku^ 
she duly reported the matter to it and asked as 
to how she should conduct herself in that affair. 
The serpent listened very attentively to what she 
said and thus replied : ^^Aly dearest love, now has 
come the time for you to enslave that dirty dan- 
cing-woman. Tomorrow your father may enquire 
of you the cause of y )ur refusal ; you had better 
say boldly that you feared to trust your son with 
the jewels into the hands of a bad woman, that 
you would be ready to send your son with the 
jewels to her on the condition that she would 
weigh and take them and bind herself to return 
them weighed, and that if there was any deficiency 
she would bind herself to make up the loss out of 
her own property, and that as a punishment for 
her guilt she would serve you as (your) maid- 
servant ever throughout life.'^ Thus instructing 
the serpent-ra; went away early in the morning. 

Before the day broke maid-servants from the 
palace came to call the princess to the assembly. 
The old king was already sitting there with his 
son-in-law by the side. The due enquiry went on, 
for which our heroine gave the reply in which she 
had been already instructed V)^ Yl^t ^^T^w^^VWd 
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One and all in the assembly seemed to approre 
the reasons, and made the dancing-girl agree to 
her conditions. She fully consented to it, and 
received the boy and the jewels weighed before 
the assembly itself^ promising to return them the 
next morning eimilarly weighed. 

Though this dancing. woman guarded the jewels 
most carefully^ the fivehooded serpent made its 
appearance most stealthily by a secret hole into 
that house, and glided away with a portion of the 
jewels. This, of course, she had no room to suspect, 
and 80 when she brought them the next moruing 
she was unconsciously caught ; the scales on the 
ornament side rose high, and according to the 
contract of the previous day she had to give up 
all that she had to cover but a very small portion 
of the missing jewels and to bind herself to serve 
her. For the jewels having been of serpent- 
gems were very valuable. Her object was accom- 
plished. Her true husband came to her. Her great 
rivali the dancing woman, was made her slave. 

Joyfully she returned home, and forgot in her 
extacy the serpent-king who had done so much 
for her. That night when she was sleeping sound 
with her husband, the serpent-lord came to her 
side, and finding her deep asleep was much vexed 
at heart for her great forgetfulness. ^* Bhall I 
remove now my enemy-^the true husband by A 
poisonous sting?'' thought he. H.oweN^t<^xk.%^^^^\ 
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considerations he did not like it, as that would 
make KuttuviZakka a widow. And not wishing to 
kill her who had been his object of affection for 
the past four years and more, and much grieved 
at h.eart for the disappointment, the serpent gave 
up his life by strangling himself by a lock of 
KuttnviZakku's hairs. Thus passed away in a mo- 
ment's time the five hooded Nagaraj who did so 
much for the princess. 

When on the morning the husband awoke, he 
was startled by the sight of a dead serpent in the 
head of his wife. Slowly asking her to get up, 
he stood dismayed. Of course KuttuviZakku un- 
derstood everything within her mind, and was 
extremely vexed for her for^etf nlness. For the 
serpent seemed to have warned her never to for- 
get him before going to bed. Now that it was 
too late to repent, she cursed hersel|^ internally 
and said to her husband that the boy must per- 
form all the f aneral ceremonies of the dead snake. 
" And why should he do it f said the husband, 
who knew nothing of it. And the wife then re- 
plied : ^'This is the serpent of our house to 
whom I had vowed to perform pUja in case I got 
you back. And after recovering you I entirely 
forgot it ; in vengeance for which the serpent has 
thus given up its ghost. So, it is but necessary 
that onr hoy should perioxm its ivinetal ceremo- 
mes.'' The husband acoe^tfeSi ^-^'v^ eTL^\«ii»NAWN. 
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and allowed his son or supposed son to do the 
necessary rites to it, which the boy oat^ht to have 
done, as the latter was his father. Then Kuttu- 
viZakku^ her husband, and the prince lived for a 
long time. 

Thus Baddhich&turya ended his ninth story, 
remarking in the end that we can never keep 
great faith in onr wives. The sun began to rise. 
The princess retired to the palace and the minis- 
ter's son too went after his duties* 



[MoBAL. — This story shows what a mild lady, an af- 
fectionate husband or a dutiful wife may not do when 
under the mighty influence of anger, tender passion or 
conscious guilt respectively.] 



TENTH STORY. 



On the niglit of the tenth day the miaister'a 
S6n entered the bed chamber after his supper and 
betel-nut with scents smeared all over his body ; 
and the younger princess adorning her body with 
the choicest ornaments and decorating her head 
with sweet scented wreaths, with guitar in hand, 
entered the bed chamber. After playing for a while 
on that musical instrument, she approached Bnd- 
dhich&turya*s .conch oyercome by love but he, 
nvishing to calm down her amorous desires by a 
siorj thus addressed her :— 

^' My dearest love ! To-day also I have a short 
story for you which being over, we shall go to 
rest .^' The princess consenting, the minister's son 
thus began :— 

" Listen ! Oh you gem of womankind ! There 
was a city named Tirumandalam ruled over by a 
a king called Tirur&ja. He had an excellent mi- 
nister named TiruviltLsa* Both these happened to 
be sonless and were performing austerities to 
obtain children. God seemed to fuvour them after 
all and the king and the minister had each a son . 
TAe son-birth festival was moat grandly celebrated 
in the palace. The prince was xw«bm^dL ^^\\^^\X 
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and the minister's son Bhayamkara. Both these 
were sent to school at their fifth age, and as 
they advanced in their years they advanced in 
their stndies too^ till they became proficients in the 
four Vedas, six Sdstraa, sixty four arts and scien- 
ces, &c. When they reached their proper age the 
prince Mahipati turned out to be a brave, intelli- 
gent and noble warrior of charming beauty while 
the minister's son Bhayamkara, quite in appropria- 
teness to his name, became unfit to face an army. 
Bat for hU that» he had a capital head for learning 
and study. 

On a certain day the prince Mahipati thus 
addressed his minister Bhayamkara: ^^Dear friend. 
Our fathers exercise authority over this town ; 
what is the use of our calmly remaining here 
without any work. This is the age for us to go 
after adventures ; if you are willing, let us start 
this very evening and go away t<> some other 
country.'' Khayamkara agreed and after dinner 
each supplied himself with enough of money for 
the way and started on the expedition. They 
journeyed through woods, forests, mountains and 
wilds and reached a city named Kalingapai/ana 
where they sojourned in an old Br&hmani'a house 
paying the lady a pagoda per day for meals to 
them and g^rain and grass to their horses. On the 
fourth day of their sojourn, prince Mahipati asked 

the old woman whether there ^m^ ^ti^ \i^^^^'qr^ 
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in that town to which she replied : '^ My dear 
friend. The king of this city of Kalingapa^^ana had 
an only daughter who was sporting one day in 
her pleasure garden with three maid-seryantSi 
when a mad elephant broke through the place 
and ran away carrying the princess on his back. 
The king sent several of his warriors in search of 
the daughter and they all brought word that the 
elephant had placed her in the midst of a thick 
forest adjacent to this city with foar circles of 
armies round her. The first and outer circle is 
formed, said they, of jackals, the second of 
leopards, the third of tigers and the fourth of ele* 
phants. Our king has proclaimed long ago that 
he would give his daughter in marriage to him 
who brings her away from the midst of these 
several armies. He has also promised to give his 
kingdom to him. 

The prince communicated these thoughts to his 
young minister Bhayamkara, and told him that it 
would be improper on their part not to take up 
the adventure. He also agreed to it. 

Early next morning, both these friends b€kft-> 
their dinner and started for the palace. There 
they saw the king of Kalingapa^fetna, told him 
that they intended to try the rescue of the prin- 
cess in the wood and requested his permission. 

The king gave them beteVAeai vcvdi tvwX/yclN.V^ ^'j^'v^ 
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of allowing them to try the adventure, and with 
his kind permission they started to the wood* 
After a hard journey of a day and night through 
mountains, wilds, forests and jungles, they reach- 
ed the wood of the elephant next morning. With 
sword in hand> the prince Mahipati fell on the 
army of jackals ; they all in a great pack attack" 
ed him. The minister's son Bhayamkara fell in 
a swoon on his saddle, and so Mahipati removed 
him to a great distance and there made him rest 
while he was engaged in the battle. Returning 
again to the army of jackals, he attacked them 
on all sides and killed nnt less than ten for every 
wave of his sword. This kept him engaged till 
midday, when a few of the jackals that remained 
howled out, that he was the greatest of all the 
warriors that had come to them, and that he 
would rescue without failure the princ3ss. Then 
they took to their heels for fear of their own lives. 

Then, Mahipati returned to the tree under 
which he had left Bhayamkara with a small 
bundle of eatables. He partook of a portion of 
them, giving the remainder to his timid friend. 
Near the place where they sat ran a fresh stream 
from which they took each four or five handfuls 
of water* 

Tho prinoe did not like to give ap the good 
turn events had taken that day. So he ^\dx%^H>^ 
continue bia battle with t\ie \eo^acA%\ \>Qaxs^«^N:^ 
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tion of the name of this enemy of mankind made 
Bhayamkara to swoon away. And Mahtpati con- 
soled him and left him ander the very tree where 
he took rest during the former part of the action. 
Sharpening his sword^the prince entered now the 
second circle composed of leopards. These fero- 
cious beasts began to attack him on all sides. 
Bat undaantedj the priuce by his sharp sword did 
a very great havoc among them^ so mnch so, that 
before the sun began to set that day, there was 
not even tL single leopard that lived. 

Thus, in the course of one day, our brave warrior 
with the assistance of his single sword destroyed 
entirely the two outer circles of jackals and leo- 
pards that were watching the Kaliogapa^^ana 
princess. The snn was already sinking, and the 
prince himself was greatly exhausted. So in- 
tending to try the other portion of his adventure 
next day, he returned to the side of his timid 
minister, to whom he related every portion of his 
exploits: They both saw a twinkling light at a 
short distance from that place, which seemed to 
come from a village. Already hungry, they start- 
ed towards it praying God to grant them a sump^ 
tuous supper there in the house of some hospitable 
and kind gentleman. 

On their way, Mahipati saw an old and respect- 
able tiger, deep-entangled in a thick mire. Owing 
to several days oi faating, \.\i% \»\^gfst ^» ^ivwii, ^^ 
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hunger^ and when it saw a prince on the road^ it 
kindly called him to its help. The prince too 
pitied the famished state of the tiger but 
pointed oat to it that it would make him the first 
morsel of its hungry mouth, in case he took it 
put. The tiger in reply quoted several examples, 
by which even ferocious beasts observed oaths on 
several occasions. The prince not wishing to lose 
much time on the way in discussion and trusting 
to his sword in case matters turned against him' 
released the old tiger from the mud. Soon as it 
came into iirm ground^ the tiger»king circumam- 
bulated its protector thrice, and thus addressed : 
" My life giver. I am the king of tigers. De- 
mand of me any boon that is in my power to give 
yon. I shall readily grant it. Also think of roe 
whenever yon are in trouble. I shall come there 
and oblige you. These words fell like nectar in, 
the prince's ears. He requested the tiger-king 
to speak to his subjects, who formed the third 
circle round the Kalingapa^/ana princess and 
take them away, leaving only the elephants for 
him to battle with the next day. The old tiger 
consentinjr to it, the prince rode in liaste to the 
village. There, he gave one pagoda for an old 
Br&hraa?i woman who gave very good mea^s to 
himself and his minister. 

Next morning the prince rose up early, finished 
bis bath, ablutions and mea\% ^.yA X^^^Hx^^^^"^- 
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yamkara ia the village itself came to the wood. 
Joy of joys the timers had already melted away. 
" That is a very faithful tiger-kiug/* thought he 
and marched now deep into the elephant-herd^ 
This was the hardest job to him. But hia great 
agility in the wielding of his eword gave him 
complete success and before noon all the elephants 
Lad fallen before his sharp weapon. 

Thus the prince destroyed the three circles of 
jackals, leopards and elephants by pure might 
and had the tigers removed by the friendship of 
their king which he so well secured. After des- 
troying the elephants he found himself in a big 
meadow planted by fine avenues of trees through 
which even the god of the day was not able to 
penetrate. He traversed that dark meadow. In the 
midst of it he espied a small hill which he went 
round. Something like a cave appeared to him ia 
the eastern side of the hill. It was very dark. But 
undauned^ the prince entered. A big and stout 
elephant was lying across the way snoring in 
sound sleep. With one blow of his sharp sword ^ 
Mahipaii killed that elephant^ and on going fur- 
ther discovered a most charming female on a 
raised (hn's in the extremity of that cave. '• This 
surely must be the Kalingnpaf^una princess " 
thought he and thus addressed her. '^Do not 
i ear anything from me^ my dear lady. I am a 
prince that has killed all the four phalanxes set 
to protect you by t\\e \«v^\.dtie.dL A^^^wmnX*. "Sim 
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also I have murdered a few 'nimishas (minutes) 
ago. Tiike courage and follow me. I am your 
protector." Need it evenbeeaid that those words, 
charming as they were, fell like nectar into the 
ears of the Kalingapaf^ana princess. She fol- 
lowed with a cheerful countenance in which the 
pleasure of her delivery from the tearings of a 
ferocious elephant and the still greater pleasure 
of a blooming royal warrior following her as her 
protector through the wood and throughout life 
were plainly visible. Mahipati returned to the 
village where Hhayamkara was staying and taking 
him also with him, pursued his journey to Kalin- 
gapa/^ana. 

The whole night they three journeyed through 
the woods and reached that city next morn- 
ing. Before going into it the prince wanted 
to answer his calls of nature. So, he asked 
the minister's son to watch the princess very care* 
folly for a few minutes that he would be absent 
and went to a decent distance and hid himself out 
of sight. The minister's son with sword in hand 
watched the princess. 

A tall hobgoblin now stood before Bhayamkara 
with a huge body and matted hair all over his 
head. The courage of our minister's son we al- 
ready know. His body shook, his sword dropped 
and he himself fell on his face in the ^twsajA. 
Tbehohgoblin now took poaaeaaioxi cA VXv^ ^tvo. 
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cess^ in tlie bringing of whom Maliipati had taken 
such great troable, and vanished away to his abode 
in the nether-world where he had already kept in 
slavery another princess^ the daughter of K&Ia- 
kan^h&pura king. The fears and shrieking of the 
Ealingapa^^ana princess may be more imagin- 
ed than described. The absence of that brave 
warrior prince for a few minutes brought to her 
BO much fresh calamities that she thought she 
would never recover. Cursing her fate and conaoU 
ing herself to her new condition she continued to 
live from that day in that hobgoblin's abode. But 
she bad this comfort at least that another prin- 
cess was her companion there. 

Let us return to Mahtpati. After his business 
he returned and to his great bewilderment did 
not see the princess. The minister was lying on 
the ground almost lifeless, on his back. He ran 
to the spot, took up the fainting Bhayamkara and 
asked him what was all the news. " The moment 
I missed seeing your head, a hobgoblin stood before 
me with a huge body and fearing him I fell down 
on my face. And I do not know what happened 
afterwards'' replied the minister's son. 

The prince was highly vexed. When God's will 

is so I cannot accuse you or myself. We are not 

BO fortunate as to secure the princess to ourselves. 

There is no use of our going again to the king of 

ibis city. Come, get up ou^o>Qix\v»t^, \a^ tl% ^q 
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fiomewhere or other in search of some other ad- 
venture," said the prince.The minister's son agree- 
ing to it, they both rode on their horses, leaving 
it to the beasts themselves to choose their course. 
In the middle of a wood which they wore passing, 
the prince a^ain met his old t«ger-king who now 
made kind enquiries of him." What js all the matter 
with yon. The day before yesterday when I met you 
in the other wood and when you rescued me from 
that thick mire, your face was as bright as the 
moon. And now it is lustless like charcoal," said 
the tiger-kinof. Our prince explained to him 
how his efforts had all become vain, now that a 
hobgoblin had thus walked away with that fair 
prize. The tiger-king now smiled and said, 
*^ Do not fear for anything, my dear protector, I 
know that hobgoblin. He is an old rogue. If 
you follow my advice, you can reach him and 
rescue not only your princess, but another — the 
daughter of the king of K&fakan^hd;pura. That 
hobgoblin long ago took away that other 
princess to his abode in the nether world. You 
must now go to the king of K&lakaTi^h&pura 
and tell him that you intend starting in the ad- 
venture of bringing back his daughter. He 
will ask you whether you will require any kind 
of help from him. Only say that you want a 
thick iron chain of a hundred yojanas in length. 
He will oblige you with it. Bring it here to this 

place where we stand and think on me.. 'L'dki*^ 
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come and tell yoa then what course yoa oaght to 
adopt/' Thas saying the tiger-king went away. 
Mahipati in obedience to hia tiger-friend's ad- 
vice went to K&lakan^h&pura, saw the king^ re* 
turned to the spot in the wood with that iron 
chain of a hundred yojancis, and thought upon 
his tiger friend. The tiger-king again made hia 
appearance^ and writing a couple of lines in a 
palm leaf J rolled it and tied the note to the neok 
of a bloodsucker . who happened to be then pasS' 
ing by that side. The bloodsucker ran with the 
note to the midst of the wood and climbing upon 
an anthill shook his head. Vast herds of tigers^ 
jackals^ leopards^ bears and other beasts of that 
wood came running at the bloodsucker's nod, and 
were duly conducted by it to the place where 
stood the tiger-king. He now issued a command 
to them to make a hole through the earth to the 
nether world sufficiently spacious to admit a man 
freely into it. The order was no sooner issued 
than the act was performed^ and lo ! in the coursa 
of a few minutes Mahipati saw a deep hole by 
which the tiger-king said he could with the help 
of the chain descend and go into the world be*^ 
neath. He asked the minister's son to sit up in 
the entrance of the cavity carefully watching the 
chain which was now suspended into the hole by 
the tiger-king with the assistance of his vasii. 
army. ^' Dear prince. The minister's son vrill 

watch the chain which I have carefully nailed 
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to the earth in this end. The other end of it is 
now in the nether world. If you descend by this 
chain carefully holding it, you will safely reach 
the lower world ; near the spot when you get 
down, yoQ will see an old baniyan tree, in which 
lives that hobgoblin with the two princesses. By 
your power which did such wonderful work in 
the herds of elephants even, you must kill the 
hobgoblin and rescue the princesses. Gonducti 
them first by this way and then come up your- 
self.^' So saying, the kind king of the tigers 
vanished away. 

The prince Mahipati again and again instruct- 
ed Bhayamkara to watch the chain with the at- 
most care, as on that depended his life as wdl as 
those of the princesses. Descending and dOr 
scending, he at last reached the nether world, 
and to his great joy found without difficulty the 
baniyan tree so accurately described by the tiger, 
king. The princess — the daughter of the king 
of Kalingapa^^aTia — was delighted to find her res- 
cuer again in that lower world. The hobgoblin, 
most fortunately for them, had then gone out in 
search of provision. The princess of K&lakanA&- 
pura had also already heard the story of Mahi- 
pati and his great valour, and how he had former, 
ly rescued her companion from the elephant* 
They both welcomed him to their hole in the tree 
and concealed him in a pot, till the hobgoblin 
had come and had his meala and. te^\» bAX.^'c^'^ 
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hipati had safely concealed hiroselfi the bnge 
monster made his appearance. Already the 
princess had kept ready a very sumptuous dinber 
for his greedy stomach, which he now swallowed 
dish after dish and fell down in a profound sleep. 
The prince Mahipati now came put of his pot, 
and with his sharp sword killed the snoring mou' 
8ter. When the monster breathed his last, a 
great joy prevailed. The ladies danoed with 
pleasure. They three hastily partook of what 
remained iu that place, and soon caime to the hole 
by which they should ascend into the upper 
world. Carel'ully. instructing them as to how they 
should ascend, the prince Mahipati . sent them 
first, audthey very bravely traversed all the length 
of th^ dark hole and reached the other end, where 
the minister's son was sitting carefully watching 
the chainreod, The ladies soon as they reached 
Safe, shook the ohain that the prince down Hiay 
know oiCit. When he saw the shake in the other 
end, he was sore, that tlie princesses were already 
safe and began to ascend* 

The minister's son, when he saw the two fair 
princesses, lost his moral courng^e and wanted 
to play a trick to his faithful friend the prince. 
In a word he resolved to kill him, which 
he could easily do if he could only cut the 
chain which he was watching, and by wliich 

hia friend w&8 conxitg \xip* Kx\4. ^^^wAvci^ha 
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rose up in tlie act as it were of welcoming the 
ladies aud cuaningly managed to unhook the 
chain. Down went the chain, aud the prince in the 
lower end of it fell do \T 11 in tlie nether world 
with the weight of the whiile chain over him. W^e 
may even say that he was almost dead. The ladies 
saw at once the trick and the vile intention of the 
minister's son. They threw themselves on the 
ground and wept and wept for a long time. The 
minister's son too wept or rather pretended to 
weep, and condoling them after all thus addressed ' 
'* Oar brave prince i-^^one. What is the use of our 
remaining in the wilderness where we may again 
bd haunted by some h(»bgobUn or other. Come, 
let us ^o to Kd.lingapa^^a?£a and continue to 
live there in the palace." So said the roguish 
Bhayamkara, and the ladies in their sad plight in 
the wo'>d did not know of any other course. So, 
they followed the minister's son, though they hated 
him from the very bottom of their hearts. 

Bhayamkara with the two princesses reached the 
outside of the city of Kalingapa/^anam, sent one of 
the citizens to the palace to inform the king of 
the arrival of a prince who had a few days ago 
left for the wood to rescue his daughter. When 
this news reached the king, he came running 
with his vast army an<l other royal parapher- 
nalia to do respect to the brave warrior, and 
bis future bridegroom and ^u^oeasot V^ "^^ 
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throne. The minister's son now pretended to 
be the prince himself^ and without any shame 
spoke to him of all his exploits with the elephant 
and the hobgoblin, and how instead of one 
adventure he had successfully accomplished two 
adventures. So great was the joy of the father at 
tbe rescue of hi^s daughter that he believed in 
whatever the minister's son then said and took 
him to be the very prince himself. The princesses 
too did not like then to expose the treachery of 
Bhayamkara till they knew for certain the fate of 
their brave protector. So they left everything to 
take its course. 

The king of Kalingapa^^na, now welcomed 
his brave future son-in-law, the self styled prince 
Bhayamkara with his daughter and the princess 
of KMakan^hapura. So great was the joy of the 
old king that he wished to celebrate the marriage 
of Bhayamkara with the two princesses on that 
very day. But they pleaded to excuse them for 
six months, pretending they were under a vow to 
some goddess. As the matter was religious the 
father allowed them their request. Of |courso, on 
that very day Bhayamkara became the kin«y of 
Kalingapa^^ana. 

Let us turn to our prince and see what hap- 
pened to him after his fail in the nether world. 
Most fortunately for himself he was not dead. He 
after, the grea^ ^^oon ^tidi \.ViQw.^t over 
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his own fate. ''Alas ! Is this the way how my kind- 
ness has been repaid by my minister's son. No 
other godin the world but iSankara.lt is his will that 
I should uodergo this misery. Let me contemplate 
upon him. He is my only hope here. So thinkin^^ 
the prince Mahipati sat on meditation. Without 
food or drink he propitiated the good-conferring 
deity, — iSaiikara, till he came in person before his 
dying devotee and asked him what he wanted. 
Mahipati danced with joy on one foot when be 
saw iSankara, and broke out in loud prayer of him^ 
'* O Thou Hara, Thou Hara/Thou S&uibh&, Thou 
Chandrachdcia. Thine. art the whole world, thy 
servant am I as well as everything animate and 
inanimate in the world. Graut thy servant's re- 
quest. Thou lord of all/" The prince then begged 
the kind God to give him the power to assume 
the shape of a kite {garuda) whenever he wished 
it. The kind God granted it and disappeared* 
With the now acquisition Mahipati assumed the 
shape of a kite and flew by the hole to the world 
above him. Thus by the favour of Mahe^a^ Mahi- 
pati reached the earth and went at once to the 
city of K&lakan^h&pura, of course^ hiding his 
ornaments and dress which would proclaim 
his princely birth to every one that saw 
him. He boarded in an old Brfthmani's 
house^ and enquired of her whether the 
prince who some time ago came to that city and 
took from the king a long chain to go to the 
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netber world to rescue the princess had retamed. 
She replied in. the negative. Mahipati now con- 
cinded in his own mind that Bhayamkara had 
gone to the city of K&lingpa/(ana. 

Without waiting eren a minute longer at Ka- 
Jakan/h&pura^ our hero Mahipati started to K&- 
lingapaf^ana^ and reached it after ten days' jour< 
ney (night and day ) without meals^ except fruits 
and berries that be could secure in the woods. 
On the tenth day morning, he reached a amall 
Tillage very near Kalingapuf/'ina and fell down 
in a swoon opposite to a Br&hman's house. The 
house-owner ran to the spot and found in the face 
of the traveller royal marks. So he received him 
into his house, and finding that the swoon was 
owing to hunger, he fed him sumptuously. Then 
the prince without informing the Br&hman who 
he was, asked him whether the prince who started 
to fight the elephant in the wood, had returned 
successfully with the princess. When the Br&h- 
raan replied in the affirmative, he concluded that 
the minister's son was reigning there. The 
Br&hman also informed him of the six months 
vow of the daughters in the palace, and of three 
months more remaining still unaccomplished 
in the vow. Now everything became plain to 
Mahipati the unmarried state and the faithful- 
ness of the princesses to himself. After a short 
rest the prince took leave of the hospitable 
BrAhm&n and entered the tsifcy. 
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But he was not destined to enter the city so 
soon. The treacherous BhayamkarH, suspectins^ 
that Mahipati might return, had given a descrip- 
tion of him to the guards in the gate, and had 
ordered them that if they ever saw such a person, 
to take hold of him, to cjirry him to the wood, and 
there to maim off his left leg and rijrht hand. 
Accordingly, most unfortunately for our hero^ the 
guards caught hold of him, took him to the wood 
and there lamed him as ordered. Thus agiiin 
our prince most unfortunately met another CHia- 
mity when he was at the point of recovering 
from all his former calamities. 

Mahipati had no other friend in the world 
now except his tiger-king whom he thought of 
now. That faithful animal-monarch came run- 
ing to him, and seeing his sad state asked him 
all the reasons for it. With his eyes swimming 
in tears Mahipati related to him every point of 
his adventures ever since he took leave of hiw at 
the time of his departure to the nether world. 
The tiger-king was astonished at the treachery 
of the minister's son. Still he advised Mahipati 
to pluck up courage, and that he would soon re- 
turn to him with some remedy for his lost limbs. 
The tiger flew to his priebt VyagraraahArishi (the 
great sage of tigers) and represented to him the 
calamity of his human friend. That great sage 
taught his disciple, the kin^jf of tigers, an incanta- 
tion, by the pronouuomg ol ^Vvja vsx ^n^j^ 
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intonation one would get his lost limbs, and in 
another intonation would lose his acquired 
limbs. The tij^er-king carefully got by heart 
this incantation with the due peculiarity of pro- 
nunciation^ and came to Mahipati^ whom he re- 
gularly instructed in it. The prince at once saw 
th^ effect of it by his getting back the lost limbs 
by pronouncing it in one way^ and by his losing 
them in pronouncing it in the other way. Mahi- 
pati fell down before his tiger-friend in deep 
veneration and suid, '' You alone are my friend* 
Thank the day in which I assisted you and got 
your friendship*^' The tiger requested him to 
make no mention of it^ but to go at. once to the 
city ofE[alingapa^^aiia in the disguise of a beggar 
and win the objects of his affection. 

Accordingly^ with the blessings of the tiger« 
king^ the prince in the disguise of a beggar 
started to Kalingapa^^ana and safely entered 
the town this time. He engaged himself as a 
servant to a flower celling woman of that town, 
and performed his duties most satisfactorily 
under her. One day he aaked her to whom she 
was pelling the garlands she daily made. '' To 
the pri!ices«ea in tlie palace," replied she. "If so, 
I also know how to make flue garlands. I shall 
doit this day, " said he, and that woman con- 
senting, he made out of sweet-scented flowers two 

£ne gowns for the two priuot^a^^* TVi^^otV ^^^ 
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done very nicely, and when the old woman pre- 
sented them to the ladies^ they were extremely 
pleased and rewarded her with a hundred 
pagodas. ^^ Who is it that does this fine piece 
of work^' asked the ladies. To which the old 
woman mentioned the lame servant that engaged 
himself to her. On th€ next day Mahipati made 
two pucZarais ^garment) out of flowers^ and sent in 
one of them his ring in a small flower case un- 
known to the flower- woman to the princesses* 
The Kalingapa^^ana princess saw the ring, and 
recognised in it her valorous protector on two 
occasions. Calling the K&lakan^h4puram princess 
to a separate place she sho?red her Mahtpati's 
ring and said, " Our brave protector is after all 
in our flower-woman^s house. We have no 
objection now to give permission for our mar- 
riage.'^ So thinking, the princesses ordered their 
flower^woman to take every kind care of the 
servant under her and by no means to give him 
any work. She agreed to do so. 

The princesses gave permission for the cele- 
bration of their marriage, and every grand pre- 
paration was made by the king of K&lingapa^^a- 
na to make the festivities most splendid. The 
king of Kalakan^h&pura and several other kings 
were invited for the occasion. This king of 
E&lakan^h&pura shed tears of joy when he heard 
that his daughter was rescued ftoiCL ^lisd^ Vv^V^- 
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goblin and was ^oing io be married soon. He 
hastened to K&lingapa^^ana. 

The marriage day came on. The princesses 
avoided in every preliminary ceremony the com- 
pany of the minister's son, who was calling him- 
self and making the world believe that 
he was the prince. This strange behavioor of 
the ladies struck amazement into the hearts of 
all the assembly. When the marriage ceremony 
was about to be completed, when the band was 
to belied round the neck of the princesses, they 
rose up from their seats and thus addressed the 
assembly. *' This vile wretch is no longer our 
husband. This is a timid beggar who g^ave us 
up to our enemies and never tried in any way to 
rescue us." They then related as far as they 
know their ad ventures, and how Uahipati assisted 
them and how the minister's son behaved trea- 
cherously towards his own protector. The kings 
and the whole assembly were amazed and at once 
sent for the prince, who was now said to be in the 
flower- woman's house. Became in with his royal 
dress and related to the assembly whatever re- 
mained to be finished by him. The whole matter 
was now plain. Bhayamkara fell down in a swoon. 
He was at once removed to a room to be taken 
care of. To show the reality of his story to the 
guests Mahipati took the form of a kite and 
Sew before the aa^^mbly. Theu taking hit 
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original shape he resumed his seat. He pro- 
nounced an incantation and his limbs disa|:ipeiai> 
ed. Again he pronounced the same in a differ- 
ent way and had them back. The whole assem- 
bly was amazed. Among the kings present 
were also the parents of Bhayamkara and Mahi- 
pati. Both of them came to the prince, and on 
the recognition of iiis father Mahipati flew to 
liis embrace. One universal joy prevailed. 

Mahipati would not marry the princesses 
without the permission of his tiger-friend. So 
asking the assembly not to be afraid he just 
thought on him^ when to the amazement of all, 
he made his appearance. Mahipati in the pre- 
sence of the assembly extolled the assistance of 
the tiger to him* The tiger in return extolled 
his supernatural sanctity in having seen the good 
conferrmg God, Sambhu. 

Then, with the permission of the tiger-king, the 
prince Mahipati in the presence of his father and 
the fathers of his wives married them and lived 
happily for a long time. He excused the minis- 
ter's son and made him over* to his father. And 
must not such a prince marry you, my gem of 
womankind ? Thus Buddhicli4it\XT^«L^\i\^^^\iv^ 
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Biory. The sun began to rise and the princess 
retired to her own apartment. 



[MoEAL.— This story proves that ungrateful wretches, 
though they may prosper in the world for a time, shall 
always be punished in the end for their ingratitude) 
and that pains shall always be crowned with success 
notwithstanding the several hardships and disappoint, 
ments met with in the beginning. We see the former 
exemplified in Bhayamkara and the latter in the prince, 
bis master.] 



ELEVENTH STORY. 



On the night of the eleventh day, the minister 8 
son took his supper and entered the bed-chamber, 
adorning his body with garlands of sweet scented 
flowers. And the elder of the princesses as usual 
bathed in the eveninsT, and putting over her body 
the choicest ornaments, entered the bedchamber 
and soothed the ears of her lord with sweet songs 
for a short time, after which, overcome by love, 
she began to approach closer to him. Buddhi- 
ch&turya perceiving her inclination, thus address- 
ed her : '' Oh. ! You gem of womankind ! I shall 
relate to you a short story, which being over, we 
shall retire to rest." The princess oonsentiDg, he 
6hus began : There was a city named Kalioga- 
pa/ta^za. Near it, in a small village, there lived a 
poor beggar-Br&hman. He used to go from house 
to house daily and beg his rice. The vil- 
lagers obliged him with enough to eat and 
more, which he carefully preserved, and thereby 
had means sufficient to marry himself to a Br&h- 
man woman, in the course of time this pair had 
a son. His name the father fixed as Sundara. He 
was put to school in his fifth year, and before the 
eleventh was completed, had attained a very great 
proficiency in tbefour Fe'cZa*, six SAs^ra^, sixty-four 

Com. Similar story p. 311. Ind, Antiquxry^ Vol. XIV»' 
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sciences, the Codes of Manu, &c. At that age his 
father died and Siindara performed all the funeral 
rites duly reoommended by the Sd^^traSy and began 
trom that time to live as an orphan under his 
mother. She was daily used to go out to beg and 
return by about mid-day with enouirh of rice, ghit 
dhdly &c., for ^ve persons to eat. She cooked rice 
sufficient fortliree in the morning, and never took 
her meals without feeding one poor Brslhman in 
charity. Whatever remained she divided between 
herself and her son* This duty of giving food 
every morning in charity to a BrcLhma?^ she conti- 
nued doing everyday. 

Her young and intelligent son could not under- 
stand the reason for this. ** We are very poor, sS 
much so, that my mother has daily to go out to 
l)eg. Witiiout reserving a handful of rice even, she 
is very particular in feeding some beggar Brah- 
man or other. 1 have never seen such a careless 
woman anywhere else in this village.*' So 
thought Sundara to himself j and one day asked his 
mother the reason for her feeding one Biahmax^ 
every day, To which she replied that she know of 
no reason except that all the Codes recommended 
the charity of feeding to he the greate.^'t of all the 

sixteen kinds of charities, in accordance, with whic 

she did so, and that Uvara (God) unist clear his 

doubts. ^' Where shall I meet Uvara," a?ke<l Sunda^ 
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ra. "My son. He is supposed to appear to the eyes 
of those who practise penance in the Him&layas. 
And if you become one of those great men by 
such practices^ you shall also see him,'^ replied 
his mother. *^ Then give me something for the 
way to eat for one or two days. J shall go to 
the Himalayas and there try to meet bim, " 
continued the son. The mother tried her best 
to prevent the son from carrying out hU wishes ; 
but he persisted. ?o, she gave him whatever she 
had for his use for a day or two in his journey, 
and with her manifold blessings started him out. 

Snndara with his small bundle of one or two 
cloths on his head, which also contained a few 
eatables, continued his journey towards the 
north for a couple of days* On the third day he 
entered a dense forest in which he saw no signs 
of human life. What he had in his hand for re- 
freshment was exhausted. He walked on very 
fast with the hopes that some village or other 
would be seen on his way. He was soon to be 
disappointed. There was no village anywhere in 
that part of the forest. The day was almost 
spent. The sun was sinking down to set in the 
west. At this time a hunter of the forest perceiv- 
ed the BrS.hmau boy from a distance. Of course 
as a hunter he knew the forest to be unpassable 
during the night as beasts of prey were rife 
throui^hout that wilderness. So the hunter ran 
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to the boy^ and taking hold of his hand, thus ad- 
dressed : ^^ My dear boy. You seem to be too 
young for this travelling business. If I were to 
see your parents^ I should abuse them much for 
their having allowed you thus to start ont. How- 
ever, we have no time for such discussions here. 
This wood is infested with bears^ tigers and ele- 
phants^ which will all come out of their dens in a 
few ghatikds. Follow me to-night to my loft. It 
is very high and far above the reach of the beasts 
of prey. Sleep with me after eating, whatever 
you can get to eat in my hut.'' Thus spoke the 
most hospitable hunter, and Sundara found no 
other course but to follow him. 

The hut was reached. The wife of the hunter, 
a very inhospitable woman, was waiting anxiously 
to see her husband, and when she saw him with 
a guest, her anger knew no bounds. She abused 
her lord most profusely, which he calmly bore. 
He requested his wife to give to the guest one- 
third portion of her honey and tenai-fiour, pro- 
mising that he would do the same out of his own 
portion. She firmly refused, on which the hus- 
band gave half of his portion of honey and te7%ai 
to his guest. This food, which the forester gave, 
was most sweet to Sundara, especially as he had 
tasted nothing since morning that day. 

There was an only lof fc in the wood which had 
20 it room for only two persons to sleep conveni-* 
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ently. Some arrangement must be made for the 

sleep of Sundara. The guest being a stranger to 

sleep in lofts, the hunter feared to leave him in 

the sides, and so requested his wife to allow the 

boy-guest to sleep between them. Said she, *' I 

won't give him an inch of my portion of- the loft. 

You must contract your body and sleep only in 

half of your portion of the loft, leaving the other 

half between us for the boy/' " The God shall 
bless you for your charitable bent of mind" 

thought the hunter to himself, and safely made 
the boy to sleep between himself and his wife in 
half of his own portion of the loft. But this 
arrangement cost the hunter his life in return for 
his hospitality, for unaccustomed to sleep in 
such a restricted portion, he fell down from 
the loft in the midnight unnoticed by his wife 
and guest, who where then g^leeping sound. A 
tiger was watching that night below the loft, 
and when it saw a human body dropping down 
it, pounced upon it and carried it away. The 
night was over. The sun began to rise in the 
east. Sundara was the first to get up. He did 
not see the hunter, bat never dreamed that such 
a hard calamity could have befallen him. Think- 
ing that he might have left the loft a little early 
and gone out on his morning duties, ho started 
to resume his journey. The wife of tlie hunter 
next awoke, and not finding her husband she was 
extremely startled. On jumpiug do^M ^\Q>\si^ >i>cw^ 
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loft she found signs of some human being having 
fallen the previous night a prey to a tiger ; and 
perceiving at a distance her boy-guest safely cou- 
tiiiuing his journey, she ran to hiro and fell down 
with a great woe before him. " What is all the 
matter with you ?'* asked the boy. '^ All the 
matter with me / You murderer, you executioner! 
you are ^urel}'^ the God of death himself in human 
form. My husband fell a prey to a fierce tiger 
last night in return for his hospitality to you. 
Restore hira to me before you go on your 
journey," bawled out the huntress. Though the 
fate of his hospitable host entered deep the 
bosom of our Hr^hma?! boy, he could not under- 
stand a bit how it was possible in him to restore 
a dead husband. So he explained to her its 
impossibility, which she persisted in not believino". 
At last, extricating himself with great difficulty 
from her hold, the boy Sundara ran away. 

Walking through forests, wilds, mountains and 
hills, our young traveller reached a village. Now 
there lived a rich landlord owning immense areas 
of lands in that village. His fields, if properly 
cultivated, would furnish him several thousands 
of kalams of paddy. But whatever income he 
got was only sufficient to repair a big tank in 
that village, which was the source of cultivation 
of all the fields of that place, and which broke 
ita banks every yeav \>y ^om^ t^^^ou or other* 
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Our hero Sundara now reached this landlord's 
honse and became his g-uest. And at. dinner time 
when the host asked liis guest who he was and 
where he was going, J^'nndora related to liim the 
object of his journey and everything about him- 
self. The landlord was highly pleased with the 
b y, and requested him that if ever he happened 
to see Parame^^vara, he should, nfter getting his 
own doubts cleared, ask that God about the 
great calamity tbat occurred incessantly every 
year in his village* He then related tD Sundara 
the tank affair, and how all his income was spent 
every year in the mere repair of it. Sundara 
promised to ask Paramfi^vara about tlie reason 
for that also, and resumed his journey. 

In the wood through which he passed after 
leaving the village, he met a cripple Avithout 
hands and legs greatly suffering from his want 
of limbs. The cripple made kind enquiries of 
Sundara, and when he came to know that he ivas 
going to ParamC'tvara, requested him to ascer- 
tain from that God the cause of his sufferings. 
Sundara agi'eed to i*, and with his permission 
resumed his journey. 

At a little distance more our traveller met with 
an old beautiful serpent having both its eyea 
blind. The serpent was lying on the road, and 
when it heard the footstt-ps of some peison pass* 
injT, it enquired of the passer-by as to «ho ha 
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was. Again our hero repeated his sfcory of going 

to the Himalayas to. meet ParamS^vara. The 

serpent too requested him to beg of that God if 

he ever appeared before his eyes, the cause of its 

bliuduess^ and consequent inability to find its 

prey. Sundara agreed to do so, and taking leave 

of the serpent, began his journey. After walking 

a long distance, he was much exhausted. The day 

was very hot, so he sat down under a very fine 

mango tree to rest awhile. That tree was full of 

fruits from head to foot ; but most strange it was, 

no bird or beast approached it, sat in its shade or 

tasted its fruits. He was curiously observing 

it, but not long, for now the tree in human voice 

thus addressed him : *' You friend, whoever you 

may be, you are the first being that ever sat under 

my shadow. Kindly tell me first who you are 

and where you go, before I relate to you my own 

sad history.'' The pitiable words in which that 

son of the forest clothed its words moved the 

pity of Suudnra who, without omitting one single 

word, related his history to the tree. After 

hearing him in full the tree thus began : '* I 

shall then think that that great God it was 

who c »uducted you here under my shadow. 

Listen then to niv words. I have been standino* 

here for the last several hundred years. Other trees 

there are round about me which be;ir fruits only at 

certain seasons, during which they are crowded by 
Alisons oi biids wuvbliug sweet notes. But 
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though I, by some reason or other^wbich I am 
unable to see myself, bear fruits throughout the 
whole year in the same way as you see me now 
doing, no dwellers of this wood — beasts or birds- 
approach rae« Ifyou would kindly ask Paramasiva 
the reason for it, a great portion of my anxiety 
would be removed.^* The boy agreed to do so, and 
took his leave of the tree. 

Thenceforth Sundara had no disturbance in his 
journey. So he safely pursued his pilgrimage day 
and night till he reached the Him&Iayas. There, 
subduing his five senses,he sat in contemplation of 
Paramawva, who appeared before him after two 
years. Sundara danced and capered with joy, 
and broke out in a thousand prayers of Parama* 
siva. That great God was much pleased with 
his young Br&hmaTX devotee and wished to know 
what boon he wanted Our hero gave out that he 
wished to know the meritoriousness of distributing 
rice gratis to Br&hmans as well as the cause of the 
disaster to the tank in the village of hrs second 
host the landlord, of the lameness of the cripple, 
of the blindness of the serpent, and of the unfre- 
quentedness of the mango tree by beasts or birds. 
He also wished to know the manner in which eaci^ 
of the hardships could be removed. And Para- 
mfesvara thus replied : ^* My son. To know the 
meritoriousness of the distribution of rice 
you must wait some time. There is a 
country called Vir&fa at a gcet^t ^\?^\ajaRfe 
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fiom this place near to the place of your second 
host, the landlord who entertained you and re- 
ported to you about the tank disaster. The king 
of that country his no sou. If you go to that 
place and give holy ashes, his queen will become 
pregnant. On the tenth month of her pregnancy 
while she is confined, ask the king to request the 
midwives to receive the newborn baby in a gold 
platter covered over with tender plantain leaf. 
When the baby is thus received, get it out of the 
continemeut room and put to it the question, 
" What is the meritoriousness of the distribution 
of rice/' and the baby to the amazement of all 
shall answer you. And as for the tank breaking in 
the village of your second host, he has two 
daughters in his house as yet unmarried. As 
soon as he gives them away in marriage that dis- 
aster shall cease. As for the suffering cripple^ 
he is a great man of learning, and as he is averse 
to distribute his knowledge to those that came to 
him, he has become a cripple. If he hereafter 
leaves off that bad habit, he will have his limbs 
back. As for the serpent, it has a ripe gem in 
its hood. If it gives that jewel away to any one, 
it shall regain its sight. And as for the mango 
tree, it has a rich treasure-trove of seven jars of 
gold below its root. And as soon as they are 
taken and presented to any one, beasts and birds 
shall approach it and live under its shadow. Thus 
I have dispelled your darka^s^, ^^i -^^xl ncLay go 
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now to Vir&^adfesa. Thus ended /Siva, and San- 
dara now asked his God to grant him back the 
poor hunter wlio fell a prey to a tiger in return 
for his hospitality^ to which Pararaasiva said that 
he would learn everything about him from the 
baby and disappeared. 

Sundara now returned. He reached the man- 
go tree first and reported to it the reason for its 
being thus unfrequented. It presented the seven 
jars of wealth to him. He received them, and asked 
the mango tree to keep it on his account till he 
again came to take it. Now that the wealth was 
no more with the tree, beasts and birds began to 
frequent it, and eat of its fruit from that time. 
Sundara next went to the serpent, who, soon as 
he heard the cause of his blindness, presented his 
deliverer with the gem in its hood. Next Sun- 
dara went to the cripple who, knowing his own 
bad nature, and on being ashamed and convinced 
of it, taught to Sundara all the knowledge he 
had acquired. Sundara now reached the house 
of the rich landlord of the lake disaster. That 
gentleman, when he knew that his unmarried 
daughters were the cause of all mishaps, at once 
married them to Sundara. The disaster stopped, 
and Sundara leaving his wives in their parent's 
house for some time went to the country of Vi- 
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There he saw the king, and said that he would 
give holy ashes to the qaeen by wfaicli she 
would become pregnant. The king had no 
hopes^ but still not wishing to disappoint the 
new comer, allowed him his way* Snndara 
was not an ordinary man come down merely to 
try a chance. So, the holy ashes he gave had 
effect^ and in a couple of months after he began 
the distribution the queen became pregnant. The 
king's joy knew no bounds. The new Br&hman^ 
our hero Sandara, had every honour. Month after 
month passed till the tenth month came on. Snn- 
dara now requested the king to make arrange- 
ments with the midwives to receive the new-bom 
child on a gold platter with tender plantain 
leaves spread over it without the baby touching 
the ground. He also told them that the child shall 
disclose a secret which would amaze them all. 

These words were enough in themselves to make 
the assembly astonished. The king made every ar- 
rangement for fulfilling Sundara^s request. 

It was accordingly done. The new born boy 
was brought before the king, and a large 
assembly which had gathered when it was 
made known in that town that a child was 
goino; to reveal some secret. " What is the 
meritoriousness of the performing of the charity 
of the distribution of rice/* asked Sundara, after 
moat respectfully bowmg ^^o^ti \i^fore it. Silence 
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reigned thronghoufc the whole assembly to hear 
the answer of the baby^ and amazing all a thou- 
sandfold it thus spoke : '^ My dear Br&hman. I 
am quite unable to describe it in fuU^ nor could 
Adi^sha the thousand tongued do it. But listen 
please to my short experieoce, and judge from it 
yourself. Know that I am that hunter 
who met you first on that wood when 
you were proceeding towards the Hima- 
layas. Because I gave you honey and tenai 
flour and a little room to sleep in^ I am born in 
this life a prince> after falling a prey to a tiger 
on the very night of my hospitality. My wifq 
who refused you meals and place to sleep in, died 
on the next day after me^ and is to-day born a 
pig in the Paraiya quarters of this town. That 
pig you can distinguish by its four legs being 
white and its forehead being spotted. From this 
you can imagine the meritoriousnes« of rice distri- 
bution yourself,'' Here the baby closed its mouthy 
and though several persons put to it several ques- 
tions, it never answered them. All the persons 
in the assembly (and there were several kings 
also come from several countries) were amazed, 
and asked Sundara his history and the reason 
for the baby having spoken to him only. Sun- 
dara without omitting even a single part, related 

to them everything. An ocean of admiration for 

the excellent Brd.hman who had seen Parame^va- 

ra rolled throughout the aaaeuAA'j* ^V^Nslxxs^ ^'^ 
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Vir4^a, who owed his eon to Sundara's raeritori- 
ousness, made arrangements for the removal of 
his patron^s mother, two wives and several jars 
of wealth to his own town. Sandai*a had a 
rich palace to live in* His mother and wives 
joined him soon, and with these he lived happily 
for a long time. 

'^ And must not a prince like the Br&hma7» 
youth Sundara marry you? Ob ! You gem of 
womankind t'^ Thus ended Buddhhich&turya his 
eleventh story. The sun began to rise, the priu- 
ceas and the minister's son retired separately after 
their business. 



[MoBAL. — This story contains the grand moral that 
the highest charity in the world is the giving of food to 
the hungry, and the masters of such charity shall be 
rewarded with princely birth in their next Ufe in this 
world.] 



TWELFTH STORY. 



On tlie night of the twelfth day the minister's 
son, after his supper and decoration, entered the 
bed-chamber : and the youngest of the princesses 
as usual bathed in the evening and ornamented 
her person with her most costly jewels. She sang 
for a short time to her guitar, and afterwards, 
overcome by love as it were, at last approached 
the side of her lord, who now wishing to calm down 
l»er love by a fine story, thus addressed her : 
*' My dear gem of womankind. This day also I 
have a short story to relate, which being over, we 
shall retire to reat^'. The princess consenting, he 
thus began : — 

" Listen ! Oh vou gem of womankind 1 There 
was a country named Kallngad^^a. The king of 
that country was named Gauravar&ja. He was a 
most just and benevolent king, and ruled so well 
that one and all his subjects liked him. This king 
had a son named Krish^ia. Gauravaraja had his 
son educated regularly, and when he came to his 
proper age married him to a beautiful princes? 
of an adjacent country. Thus passed some 
months. 
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One day the prince Krishna started on a bant- 
ing expedition with hunters, hoands, &c. After 
Bpendiug the greater portion of the dayin the wood^ 
the prince returned home late in the afternoon, 
and on his way happened to pass through the 
north street of that town where the oilmongers 
lived. In front of a certain oilraonger's house a 
charming beauty of that caste, a girl of ten to 
fifteen years of age, was sitting on watch over some 
sesamum seed spread in the sun for being dried^ 
Wishing to talk to her, the prince Krishna thus 
addressed her : *'0h thou beautiful lady that wert 
born in the sesamum seed, that art bred up now 
in sesamum seed, what is that leaf that is smaller 
in shape than even the sesamum seedf The 
oilmonger's daughter, who was more intelli* 
gent than the prince, made her reply a 
question as it were to Krishna, and thus 
addressed : ^' Oh thou prince that wert 
born and art bred up in a flower, what is that 
flower which has only two petals ?" '* It is the 
Vattaddrai flower that has two petals,*' said the 
prince. "Then it isthe sameFattaddrfti flower that 
issmaller in shape than the sesamum seed/' said the 
girl. The prince was much ashamed at tho de- 
vice of the maid,in giving for her reply a question 
the reply to which formed the reply to his question 
also. The shame turned out in anger and the 
prince said : " Oh thou maid, now that thou hast 
put me to disgrace wiWiou^ 'ipa.VAftxitl^ auawering 
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my question^ I shall marry and imprison thee fot 
thy whole life.'" The girl calmly received the sen- 
tence, and with a smile replied : ''Oh, thon prince, 
if thou happenest to become my lord and imprison- 
est me as thou sayst, I shall by some secret way or 
other become pregnant to thee^and shall bear a son 
to thee and make him chastise thee with a cord 
after tying thee up first in a gunny bag/* 

Thus took place in fun an agreement between 
Krishna the prince and the oilmonger girl, who 
was named Rukmani The prince returned home, 
without taking his bath and meals and confined 
himself to his room. This fact was very vexing to 
all in the palace. *'There must be something wrong 
in Krishna today ; for why should he not take 
his bath and meals after the tiresome hunt j" 
thought they, and reported the matter at 
once to the old king. And when Gauravar&ja 
came and saw his son he fonnd him lying 
in his bed with his face disfigured by sor- 
row. " What is the matter with you my son,** 
said the father. " Marry me to the oilmonger girl 
in the north street. She lives in such and such a 
house," replied Krishna, and exactly described the 
house, intimating to him at the same time that 
unless the match was settled he would never leave 
his bed. 

The old father was exti;emely vexed to see his 
son in such a great sorrow. A.vfa;j W ^^^ \.^ '^>»i 
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north atreeii to arrange that the oilmonger girl 
should marry the prince. When a girl of such a 
poor caste was courted by a king to become his 
daughter-in-law what objection would her parents 
have to it. The day of the marriage was at once 
fixed, and Gauravarftja returned to his son and in- 
formed him of the settlement of thematch« Then 
it was that the prince rose up from bis bed and 
had his bath and meals. 

Letters were sent by the old king to all the 
kings of the world inviting them to the marriage. 
Before the day came off Rukmaiii, the oilmonger 
girl^ informed her father of what had taken place 
between herself and the prince* and what sort of 
treatment she would undergo under the latter's 
hands. **What if he is a prince ? I shall then not 
give my consent to the marriage, " said the father, 
'^ No/' replied the daughter- *^ There is no use of 
your refusal at this stage. You must ascertain 
where I am imprisonedi and construct a subterra- 
nean passage between our house and the place of 
my imprisonment. I shall tell you little by little 
what we should do then." Thus was the old oil- 
monger instructed by his intelligent daughter. 
The marriage day came off and the festivities 
were celebrated with all pomp. After all the ce« 
remonies of the marriage were over, the gaeata 
took leave and returned to their several countries^ 
And the prince, true to his vow to his new wife 
'•e/bre she was mamed. \.o \ivai, \a!k^t\aatL^\k5^^ vol 
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a snug room of a sequestered house situated 
iu a pleasure garden. He appointed a 
maid servant to assist her. In the bouse he left 
all provisions^ &c,, for several years, and locking 
up the dooc kept the key of it in his povssession. 
Thus was Bukmaf?! imprisoned. 

Her father, according to the instructions he had 
already received, after knowing the place of his 
daughter's imprisonment, readily made a subter- 
ranean passage between her room there and his 
house* Rukmani was extremely pleased at her fa- 
ther's success^ and bolting the door of the room on 
the inner side^ she went through the passage and 
found it leading right to her house. As the way had 
been made, she spoke to her father thus: ** My dear 
father. Now that the way is successfully complet- 
ed^ I m»y say that my object is almost gained. 
I request you now to look out for the best rope- 
dancer you can see and bring him to my house 
and promise to pay him any reward he demands. 
The father agreed ai>d started to fetch the 
rope-dancer. Meanwhile Rukmani returned to 
her room^ called the maid who was set to assist 
her in that house, and addressed her thus : '^ I 
do not wish to bj disturbed by you every now 
and then ; when I call you by your name give 
me through the usual window whatever you keep 
cooked for me, to eat. At other times yon may 
do whatever you like and watch the locked door.*' 
The maid agreed to it* Here \\i\&\i<^^^^%^\l ^^ 
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explain the relation of the room in which 
Rukmani was imprisoned to the house in which 
the room was situated. That room was one of 
the several apartments in the house in which 
Rukmani was confined. The prince kept the 
key of the room with him. In that house, with 
no connection whatever with the imprisoued. 
Bukmani the maid lived with all the necessary 
provisions to supply the imprisoned kidy. 
When the food was to be served the maid handed 
it through a small hole in the window through 
which only a small hand could pass. Inside the 
rooms, the lady made her appearance at 
the time when she should receive her meals 
and after receiving them returned to her father 
by the subterranean passage* This sort of afEair 
went on daily ; and except during the time she 
received her food Bukmani never lived in the 
dungeon. 

At her house her old father brought her a very 
clever rope-dancer uader whom she spent her 
time in learning all the arts of dancing on ropes 
and playing other tricks of that profession. Said 
she to hi:a : " My dear Rope-dancer. You are 
as it were another father to me. Tou must teach 
me all you know and taking me out ns your 
daughter, make me to dance before the public^ 
After sh(jrt trials in one or two places we should 
all go to the palace at^ai. A^ue^ \i^Vst^ S\x^ Vv^53^> 
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I shall reward you with whatever you want if 
my object is only suocessfully accomplished. '' 
She then explained to him everything between 
herself and the prince and earnestly craved the 
old rope-dancer's assistance. This man taucrht 
Bukmani all he knew with heart and soul. She 
too being very intelligent and having at heart 
a great object in view learnt everything most 
excellently^ so much so^ that she became a great 
proficient in that art. In dress and outward 
appearance she changed herself quite like a rope, 
dancer's daughter and with the old man of that 
art appeared before the public 2knd successfully 
performed her tricks, on several occasions. She 
then asked her old friend and master to go to the 
palace and make arrangements to show their 
arts before the members of the royal household. 
The next day was fixed for it ; and the old rope- 
dancer wi&h Rukmani disguised as his daughter 
and a number of other performers came to 
the palace and made a splendid display 
of his proficiency before the royal party. 
The supposed daughter performed almost 
all the tricks on the rope, and all the assembly 
especially the prince Krishna, were greatly pleas- 
ed. The latter went even beyond that. The 
young and brisk appearance of the female perfor- 
mer in addition to the proficiency of her art 
aroused in the mind of Krishna amorous desires 

towards her, so much so, that Vve Aft^\\^^ *^<5> '^^'^ 
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with her for some time. He sent for the old man 
and he came. Kn'shTta after praising for a long 
time his daughter's attainments seoretly hinted 
the objects in his mind. The old man made 
very great objections or rather seemed to make 
them till he had to be rewarded simply before 
he consented. He then arranged a small hnt 
outside the town where he asked the prince to 
pay his visits. The supposed daughter of the 
old rope-dancer, but the real wife of the prince 
— the oilmonger's daughter Rukmani met her 
husband in the hut though the latter never 
dreamt that she was his own wife whom he had 
regularly married. The visits continued severa 
days^ till at last Rakmani became pregnant. 
During these visits the supposed daughter of 
the rope-dancer managed to get from the prince 
with his own consent^ his pearl garland, 
diamond-garland and signet ring. Now that 
her object was accomplished, she asked her old 
master to take leave of the prince that he must 
go to his own native place for sometime and 
that he would return soon, Tne prince was 
not able to refuse the oldman's request though 
his affection for the daughter was very great. 
And the old man pretented that he would be back 
with his daughter soon. So they all separated. Of 
course, the old rope-dancer went to his own village 
with all the rewards he could get from the prince 

aod the oilmonger'a dawg\iV»ct wA tks^^t x^Wx^'^d. 
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Rukmani too, we shall find never to see the 
prince again, till she had suoceasf ally performed 
her vow through her future son. 

She no more wanted to take herself to the 
profession of dancings now that she had become 
pregnant. She lived most conveniently in her 
father's house and only presented herself in the 
room of imprisonment during meal hours, and 
took away to her father's house whatever the maid 
servant gave her. So. there was not even the least 
room of doubt as to what was going on inside. 
When she was receiving the prince in her assum- 
ed form of a rope-dancer's daughter, she lived all 
the day in her room of imprisonment, and when 
the prince came there to see whether the criminal 
was all right she gave him attendance and thus 
calmed down his suspicious mind. At the end of 
her pregnancy, she brought to bed in her father's 
house a beautiful male child. The baby grew old, 
and began to display great intelligence. He min- 
gled with the boys of his age and began to sport 
with them. His mother as usual waited in the 
room of her imprisonment for her food and lived 
in her father's house all the rest of the time and 
continued to bring up her son most tenderly. 

One day, when this son of Rukmani, who was 
namdd Batnam> was playing with his companions, 
one of them accused him of being a bastard and 
as one having no father. The bo^ \^vcl^ ^^-r^ 
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Bensitive was extremely provoked^ came rnnniDg 
to his grand-father with his eyes swimming in 
tears and asked him who his father was. That 
old man instead of himself revealiDg the secret 
to him pointed to a hole and asked him to pro- 
ceed by its way and ask that question of any one 
whom he met. The boy at once took to that way 
and reached the prison room of his mother. He 
prostrated himself before her and asked who his 
father was. She was extremely pleased at the 
cariosity of her son which she thought would 
open np the way to the fulfillment of her vow. 
Taking her son on her lap she related to him Jier 
whole history from the time she first met the prince 
tip to the time she met her son. Ratnam was 
delighted at all that he heard, and encouraging 
his mother thus replied : " My dearest 
mother. I am very sorry that you should 
thus undergo imprisonment. I shall soon so 
manage that your vow shall be accomplished^ and 
we all live together with the prince in his palace 
instead of this dirty room or my grand-father's 
house." These words fell like nectar in Bnkma« 
nVs ears, and again kissing her son, she blessed 
him and sent htm away. 

Ratnam^ soon as he came to his grand-father 
took sufficient money from him and started to an 
adjacent wood, where he met with an old woman. 
^.' Grandmother, 1 am i^^i^ to become your ser- 
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vant and do whatever duties you assign to me^ if 
you would only give me so much of rice/* said 
Ratnam to her^ spreading out the fingers of his 
right hand which he pointed to her face. She 
was much pleased with the boy's physiognomy, 
and willingly agreed to feed hira if only he would 
graze her ten buflalos. Ratnara readily consent- 
ed, and from that day lived in that wood. The 
buffalos he would drive out in the morning and 
collect them under a tree near the house of a 
notorious robber, from whom he learned all the 
arts of thieving. Thus he passed on several 
months, till he became himself a first-rate robber, 
both in open and in secret robbery. To put his 
knowledge to test, he wished to rob his father in 
his bed-chamber. 

Accordingly one night after his duties to the 
buffalos were over and after his supper, he sup- 
plied himself with four plantain-tree stumps, 
and concealing himself by means of a tilaTca (a 
spot applied to the forehead) entered his father's 
bed-chamber ; there he found him sound asleep. 
By sprinkling a little powder over his body, he 
mesmerised him totally. After this Ratnam re- 
moved the four coral legs of his father's cot, sup- 
planting them with the four plantain stumps and 
walked away with them as well as with all the 
jewels on his father's body. These he buried in 
the sandy bed of the river near ihe house of the 
old woman in the wood and \^eii^ ^"v^Sl ^<fe^\»Sxi>8vKt 
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boose iQ his nsnal place witboot aroosing the 
Baspicion of any one. 

In the palace the prince rose up in the morn* 
ing from his bed when his cot tumbled and 
brought him down most awkwardly. On exa- 
mining his body he found he had been robbed of 
all his ornaments. The legs of his cot had like- 
wise been plundered* '^ What mast be the dex- 
terity and extraordinary ability of the thief, who 
thns in the dead of night boldly entered my very 
sleeping room^ and without in the least shaking 
my oot or body, plundered the coral legs and or- 
naments" — thought the pnnqe, and at once re- 
ported the matter to the old king. The news 
that a most daring sort of theft had been com<p 
mitted in the palace spread throughout the town. 
The head night-watch was called in. When 
he presented himself^ the old king abused him 
in a severe way and threatened to have his head 
cut off from his body in case the proTioas night's 
thief was not detected before the nei^t morn-r 
ing. He promised to do his best and wei^t on his 
business, 

Batnam^ our young robber in the wood^ came to 
the town the next morning and heard people 
talking about the arrangements made to oatch 
the thief. He also came to know the fact that 
the head night-watch had been onlered to produce 
the thief before the ixex\i luomvck^^ \\x^^ \.Vvat ia. 
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case of his failure he would lose his head. On 
enquiring everything about the head-watch our 
robber Ratnam came to know that a young son- 
in-law of that watch had several years ago gone 
to B&n&ras and never returned, though his people 
were expecting him every dayt As the head watch 
had only one daughter, his grief for the disap- 
pearance of that relation of his was unbearable. 
Our hero Batnam now disguised himself in the 
shape of a pilgrim just returning from B&n&ras, 
and took with him enough and even more of 
very valuable presents in the shape of valuable 
cloths, jewels, Ac, to his parents-in-law and wife. 
With these he returned at about evening to the 
house of the head watch. The sight of a pilgiim 
f romB&n&ras in their threshold brought on a cheer- 
ful countenance in the face of one and all the 
honse. Ratnam had carefully learnt the name of 
the missing son-in-law, which name he temporarily 
gave out. The rich presents he brought, the 
coincidence in name and the several particulars 
which Ratnam carefully p;ot up and gave out, 
made the night-watch, his wife and daughter 
think that the pilgrim was their very son-in-law. 
So many years had already passed that the parents- 
in-law were not able to find out any dissimilarity 
in the face of the present son-in-law when com- 
pared with the faint recollections they had of him 
when he, more than ten years ago, left for B&n&ras. 
There was a grand feast. The costly ^\:fe%i^^^iw 
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caused greater respect to be shewn towards the 
son-in-law. The only anxiety the headwatcli had 
internally working in his mind was the duty be 
had for the night to watcb^ and catch the thief. 
So heartily the son-in-law was entertained and 
sent in to sleep with the daughter in her bed- 
room. There he gave her all the presents and 
talked most affectionately to her. In the course 
of the coDVersation^ he asked her the reason for bis 
hasty entertainment. And when she told him 
about the daty her father bad that night and 
the responsibility of it, he quickly embraced her 
and came out of the bed chamber. Then it was 
his old father-in-law or supposed father-in-law 
was starting out on the thief-catching-expedition* 
^*Wheve do you go out, respected father, at 
this time of the night/' said Ratnam to the 
head- watch. '' My dear son, of late robbers 
have increased in this town and are doing 
a great deal of mischief/' said the watch, 
and wished to go away soon. The son-in- 
law said that be would also accompany him. This 
old-watch could not refuse the first favour of his 
son-in-law and so took him along. On the way 
Katnam saw a pair of stocks in the road, and as 
one who knew nothing about them asked his 
father-in-law what they were. " There are holes 
in the timber in which any rogue or thief has to 
put in his hands and legs till they are driven in 
and screwed as a soit of ^^nnishment for his 
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offence- He would have to stand in that painful 
posture in proportion to bis crime/^ said the 
head-watch, in explanation to the question which 
bis son-in-law in a sort of pretended amazement 
asked his father-in-law. *' This sort of punishment 
I have never met with in all my travels. Let me 
see how it is. I shall send in my hands and 
legs. You had better screw in the latch/* 
said the amazed son-in-law to the head- watch, 
his father-in-law, who, not liking the for- 
mer to undergo the experiment, himself under- 
took to shew it to him. So the head-watch put 
his bauds and legs into the holes and asked his 
son-in-law to screw the latch. Rat nam glad at 
heart that his trick had such good effect, screwed 
the latch so well that when he wanted or rather 
pretended to unscrew it, he found himself unable 
to do it without the requisite instruments for it. 
'* What shall I do. I liave screwed it so very 
tight that my bare bauds cannot unscrew it now,** 
said Ratnara to his supposed father-in-law, who 
now asked him not to be vexed at it. He then 
asked ^Ratnam to go home and fetc& the 
proper instrument to take out the latch. And he 
accordingly went. 

And did he fetch the instrument ? No. He 
went to bis mother-in-law crying most sorrow- 
fully and stammering, ^^ My father-in-law is in 
great jeopardy. He has incurred the royal dis- 
pleasure and tomorrow he may loa^ Vv\8*\\\a* fes^ 
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his property is to be confiscated to the state. So 
he aeked me to speak to you and make arrange- 
ments to conceal as mach as we can of our 
wealth. '^ That poor old woman took him for 
his words^ and immediately gave him all the 
valuables she had in her house, with which our 
hero bolted away, pretending to conceal them in 
some safer place beyond the reach of the king's 
servants. 

Thus Bat nam again most cunningly walked 
away with all the property of the very person 
who was ordered to catch him. He buried these 
near his first booty and returned to the house of 
the old woman of the wood before dawn. The 
bead-watch continued watching at the stocks 
without dreaming of the trick that has been 
played upon him by his supposed son-in-law. 
He patiently bore up his miseries till dawn, and 
then finding no hopes he bawled out. 

A great crowd began to gather near the place 
where the head-watch was put in the stocks. The 
old king, the minister, the prince and the tninis- 
tor's son came also to that place. The people of 
the head^watch too came to the spot and related 
to him what his son-in-law did to his property. 
The amazement of all knew no bounds. It was 
now perfectly clear that the disguised son-in-law 
^ waa the thiei \umaeAi. ^n^tj q\i<^ ^Asembledj 
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even the kiog praised^ the thief, and released the 
watch from. hiB excruciating pain. 

So great was the amazement of a1]^ that the 
minister's son himself vowed to catch the thief 
that night. The king gave him an array of one 
thousand cavalrj with which he started to the 
adjacent wood to trace out the robbers. Now 
we all know that our hero was living in that very 
woo J. He came to know by some secret way 
that the minister's son was in duty that night to 
catch him. Our readers already know hat 
there was a small stream there in which our hero 
always buried his booty. He now disguised him- 
self like a poor washer man^ and with one hundred 
dirty rags placed in a huge tub, began to wash in 
that stream. After searching the several parts 
of the wood, the minister's son happened to pass 
by that way in the dead of night. When he 
heard a washerman engaged there in the dead of 
nighty he came and asked him what reason he had 
to work in that part of the night. Our hero an- 
swered, '• Sir, daily several robbers pass by this 
way. They give me dirty clothes to wash while 
going towards the town and take them back from 
me when they return. As I «ret good wages from 
ibem, 1 am engaged in my work even in this un- 
timdy hour." The minister's son was ei^tremely 
deli«;hied at this report, and thought with himself 
to have caught the robbers almost. He asked 
the supposed washermw wh^tW \\^ ^^\3\^ ^j^^^ 
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him in catching the robbers. *^ How can it be 
done when these soldiers are round about os. We 
must both remaiu here : all these soldiers ought 

to go away to a great distance and conceal them- 
selves. And they must not go to sleep in their 
place of concealment, but be ready to join us 
when we give the signal/' replied our Ratnam^ 
and the minister's son made arrangements ac- 
cordingly. After their disappearance our young 
robber told the minister's son that the thieves 
would be ratlier chary in coming if he thus sat 
outside exposing himself. He told him that he 
would cover him over with his big tub^ and when 
the robbers come up would let him out with the 
pretence of opening the tub. The minister's 
son agreed to it and removed from his body 
all ornaments and costly dress. After placing 
a stone over the tub that the minister's sou might 
not escape, he took his ornaments and buried 
them near the two former booties and ran away 
to the old woman's house. The minister's son 
in the tub waited till he was suffocated. He then 
bawled out when his men came and relieved him 
from his misery. It was now as clear as broad 

daylight that the robber was no other than the 

washerman himself. The minister's son was 

much ashamed of the trick that was played upon 

liim. He instructed his men to keep that night's 

ehe^me a dead secret, ^uOl ©x^m^^^ V\\x^^^lC the 
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next morning before the king and the prince 
saying that he was not able to catch the thief. 

It was then the prince vowed before his father 
that he would himself go out that night and 
catch the thief. His father supplied him with 
one thousand mounted men^ and with these he 
started towards the wood to trace the robber* 
Our hero Batnam when be came to know that his 
father was in the wood, thought with himself 
that his mother's .vow was accomplished. He 
now assumed the disguise of a betel-nub seller, 
and with a bag of nuts and a basketful of betel- 
leaves and a bundle of tobacco, set up a bslzar 
in a wide plain ia the wilderness with a glim- 
mering light. The prince^ when he saw the light, 
gave instructions to his soldiers to surround that 
spot in the form of a circle and himself slowly ap- 
proached the place. Our hero, who was watching 
all that took place round him, slowly approached 
the prince, and falling down on his feet thus 
addressed him : ^* My lord, I am a very poor 
bslz£k.rman selling betel-nut and tobacco for 
robbers that go by this way to rob. I get ten 
thousand per cent as my gain and hence have 
taken up this profession. Kindly excuse me. " 
The prince was greatly pleased. He asked 
our hero Batnam to assist him in catching 
the robbers. Said our hero, " My lord, you 
must order our men to be in ambush, and present 
themselves soon as we give a signal. You must 
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now go into this tobacco bag. I will just shnt 
the mouth of it^ and open it in the pretence of 
taking tobacco out when the thieves come to me. 
You shall then catch hold of the robbers.'' The 
prince agreed to it^ and undressing himself and 
removing all ornaments from off his body^ he 
entered the bag. Ratnam tied the month of it 
and dressed himself in the clothes of the prince^-^ 
his father. He was so like him that when he put 
on the ornaments also^ he resembled his father^-^ 
the prince himself. Ratnam now gave the whidtlei 
and all the soldiers came out of the ambush. 
Pointing to the bag he said to them, '^The 
thief is caught after all ; take him up ; he 
disclosed to me the places where the former boo- 
ties were concealed by him. '^Follow/* said Batnam 
to the soldiers of his father^ who took hirn to be 
the very prince himself* fie came to the spot 
where the corallegs of the cot, the ornaments^ &c.j 
of the prinoe> head-watch and the minister's son, 
were coDcealed. He ordered his soldiers to tt^ke 
possession of them and came to the palace* 

The morning dawned. The news that the dar- 
ing robber was caught spread throughout the 
town and all the gentry came to the palace. Onr 
hero Ratnam, in whose face the old king his grand- 
father could not find any dissimilarity, thus ad" 
dressed his grandfather ; " There is the thief here 
end here are the booties ttwA he ^Itmdei*^ for- 
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merly in the palace^ head- watch's house and from 
the minister*8 son." Then he opened the bag 
and let out the naked prince, whom he beat gen - 
tly with the cord in his hand. The assembly was 
amazed. They found two princes, but one was 
naked. The naked and real prince now ran to a 
corner and concealed himself. His father, the old 
kin*;, who now fully recognised his son in the 
running prince, ran after him, and after as- 
sisting him with the necessary clothes, asked him 

what the matter was. Krishna now explained 
everything of the treachery that was played upon 
him by the boy in the assembly, who called 
himself the prince. The old king was struck by 
the majesty of our hero's face, and asked him his 
history. ''That would become plain if you send for 
your daughter-in-law imprisoned in the dark 
room of the house in the garden,'' said Ratnam. 
All these seemed an enigma to all in the assem- 
bly except Krishna. For to him the oath which 
the oilmonger's daughter Rukmani took before 
him came to his mind. The daughter-in-law was 
sent fur, by the old king. A concealed place 
behind a screen was given her. And from that 
place she related her whole story to the assembly 
from the time she first met the prince to that 
day, without omitting her adventures as the rope- 
dancer's daughter, &c. She now laid before the 
assembly the pearl-garland, diamond-^aslvc^^ -w^ 
signet ring of the prince yi\uc\i %Jtxa \»c>^^ Vt^^s^ 
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him when she met him in the hat as the rope« 
dancer's daughter. Xtatnam now related all his 
adventures^ and how he deceived the prince while 
asleep and while awake, as well as the head- 
watch and the minister's son. who now hanz down 
their heads out of shame. 

All in the assembly praised the skilfulnesa of 
Bukmani and Ratnam and blessed them with long 
life. And the prince having no children by his 
first wife^ gladly received in his palace with great 
pride Ratnam and Hukmani. He excnsed the 
impertinence of liis son who now^ since his vow 
was over, hnmbled himself to the very dust before 
his father. The prince begged several excuses 
from his wife for all his ill-treatment to her, 
and from that day reigned most hnppily. 

^^ And must not such a prince's son like Rat« 
nam marry you. Oh ! My gem of woman- 
kind /" Thus ended Buddhichiturya his twelfth 
story. The sun began to rise. The princess and 
the minister's son retired after their particular 
duties. 
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[MoBAL. — The concluding moral in this story illus- 
trates how viudictiye persons, sacrificing their position, 
honour and occupation adhere to their oaths through 
all difficulties and successfully accomplish them. The 
queen, our heroine, joined the rope-dancers, performed 
in that menial capacity before her own husband, the 
prince, without his knowledge, and successfully accom- 
plished her vows.] 



CONCLUSION. 



On the morning of the thirteenth daj the mi- 
nioter's sou was seated in the bathing apartment 
of the palaoe engaged in washing his teeth. Both 
the sibters — the princesses whom their husband, 
the minister's son Buddhich&tarya, had been de- 
ceiving by relating stories for the past twelve 
nights — came np there to assist him in his bath. 
On their way the elder said to the younger/' Sister, 
do you see the real intention of our husband. He 
has been keeping ns away for the last twelve 
days from the marriage-bed, and^ to make us for- 
get our amorous sports, has purposely been telling 
Uj stories. A.nd moreover every time a story ends 
he concludes it by sayincr^ ^'And should not a hus« 
band like the hero of the narrative marry you 
my gem of womankind? '^ Bearing in our mind that 
he had the marriao^e-band tied round our necks 
by female hands instead of doing it himself, we 
must infer, by his concluding statements at the 
end of every story, that he means not to rnarry ns 
to himself. I think he hns reserved ns for some 
other prince. We have been silent till now, but 
let us take this opportunity of plainly asking* him 
iiis intention. '^ 
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Thus thinking within themselves the princesses 

Approached Buddliich&fcarya— their husband, and 

revealed to hirn all their doubts. The minister's 
son with a sweet smile thus began; — '* Dear 

ladies ! I suppose you have had the dawn of in- 
tellect only to-day. And it was for this dawn of 
itself that I related to you so many stories. Good 
days are before all of us hereafter. Know then 
my history. I am the eon of the minister of Ma- 
hSudrapnrl. The prince of Mahfindrapuri is my 
king. After our school -life our amusements used 
to take place ou the tank-bank of our town, where 
my prince was used to break the water-pots 
on the heads of the ladies who returned from 
the tank by shooting a dried mud-ball at the 
vesseU 1, by immediately sending after it a 
wet mud-ball, was used to close the gap. Thus 
we amused ourselves during several years. Ou 
one occasion I left my king — the prince — on the 
tank-bund and went home for my breakfast. In 
the interval the daughter of the king's house^ 
hold priest, who had all along entertained a very 
great love foe the prince, came to the tank^ aud 
seeing him all alone, wished him to gratify 
her desires. He refusing, she disfigured her body 
and in the state of a chaste woman who was 
roughly handled by a bad man, came and report, 
ed to her father that . the prince had ill-treated 
her. The enraged father flew to the court 
and reported to the king his sou's imm.iivv&l 
condact. The father, tlie mo*\. \>x^\. Vvsi^ ^^^ 
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world has ever produeed^ oalled the exBcn- 
tioners, and withoat enquiriDg into the matter 
and finding out the trath, ordered them to 
cut off his son's head. One of the execution- 
ers came to me. I spoke kind words to them 
and bribing them rescued my prince. We then 
set out for some unknown country and reached 
the town of Indrapuri, in the temple of which 
tny prince fell into a swoon before a picture in 
which were represented two ladies. They were 
the incarnations of beauty itself. All my efforts 
to bring the prince back to his senses proved vain* 
The doctors told me that unless the objects 
of the picture stood before him he would 
not revive. So I gave over the senseless prince 
to the charge of a respectable gentleman 
and started to find out the objects oi the picture. 

Know then that those objects were none other 
but yourselves. With great difficulty I traced 
out the painter^ who told me that he never saw 
you in his lifcj but drew your figures from a hair 
of your head which was presented to him by an 
oil-rubber. I enquired who the oil-rubber was, 
and came to know that he was the head oil^rubber 
in your palace. I went to his house aa his brother- 
in-law and was his guest for a few days. My 
object was to know first whether you were really 
the objects represented in the picture. For that 
I derUed a scheme to have an oil-rubbing near 
tint room adjacent to yoxxt mxAa^, Ttx^^ObK^a, 
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oil-rubber^ whose brother-ia-law I was supposed 
to be, agreed to it. I placed before me a big 
dish of oil, in which the shape of anything above 
it, could very well be seen reflected. The head 
oil-rubber with all sorts of time-beatings began to 
rub the oil. You were then inside your room, 
and hearing a noise near the ivindow, opened its 
doors and enquired the cause of it. Down in the 
oil I saw your forms reflected, and satisfied myself 
that you were the ve»y objects represented in the 
picture. 

Then it was that I began to ask whether your 
hands could be disposed of in marriage, if any 
suitable bridegroom would present himself. The 
reply to this was a great stroke to me. As I 
thought that all my troubles to secure you had 
proved vain, I went into the oceau to commit 
suicide. The great God Paramd^vara then pre* 
sented himself before me and gave nie hopes. He 
only asked me to be wandering in the streets of 
your town, which I did. He theu appears to have 
come to your father as an as>cetio. Your father 
invited him for a dinner, before partaking of 
which the pretended ascetic, on the plea that his 
host's daughters were, even after huving attained 
their puberty,— unmarried, — disappeared. 

The sudden loss of the ascetic infused great fear 
into the mind of your father. He cursed himself 
for alJ his former cruelty to ^\v^ ^^-q^x^^^^^^- 
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grooms who had presented themselves. The 
thought, that he had lost the company of an as- 
cetic whom he took to be the great God hiraself, 
stung him to his heart. He at once wanted to 
give his daughters away in marriage to any 
puitable prince that he couM procure for the oc- 
casion. His minisfern were sent to 8e«roh about 
the town for any travelling or sojourneying prince. 
As I was then wandering in the streets of this 
town, instructed to do so by the great God, the 
ministers took me to your father, where I agreed 
to marry you on condition that only Br&hman 
ladies should tie the marriage-band round your 
necks. By acting in this way and by keeping you 
from oif my bed for the last twelve days, I meant 
one of you to become my prince's wife. I must 
take both of you to my prince. She, whom he 
likes of you both, must become his wife ; and the 
other most become mine.'^ 

Thus ended Buddhich4turya. The princesses 
listened to his adventures with great pleasure, 
and requested him to start that very moment to- 
wards the city of his prince. He asked them to 
take the permission of their parents : of courscj 
the old king had no objection. A daughter can- 
not always remain in her father's house. So, there 
was a grand feast that day in the palace, and 
Buddhichditurya started off with the two princesses 

fc. to proceed towards his oouuIy^ . liA% ^^^^\-v^* 
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law gave liim several horses and elephants aa 
dowries for the princesses. A big army of in*- 
fautrj was also presented to the son-in-law. 

With these and the princesses Buddhich&turya 
started to the city where the prince was lying en- 
tranced. On the way, he met the painter in his 
\illage, and rewarded him amply for all his 
troubles. Then journeying through mquntains, 
forests^ and over hills and rocks^ Buddhich^turya 
reached Indrapura, the city where Madanak&ma 
the prince, was living. He lodged all his follow- 
ers, animals, and men in suitable quarters, and 
after bath and * ablutions, entered the temple 
with the princesses to worship the God there. 
The prince Madanak&ma was so much enslaved 
through love of the objects in the picture, that 
excepting his meal time, he always chose to re* 
main in the circuit of the temple before the 
paintii gs. 

Buddhichftturya, after his adoration of the God, 
went to the place where the prince was lying 
down, and made both the prince.*»ses stand before 
liitn. As a lion springin<jj up after his couchant 
posture, Madrmak&ma rose up and touci>ed the 
rldeat of the princesses. The youngest stood behind 
Buddhich&turya. Thus, it was established that the 
first princess was to be the prince's wife. Buddhi- 
ch&turya requested his prince to wait for the con.* 
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summation of the marriage till they reached their 
own country and till their weddings were public- 
ly celebrated. The prince readily consented. 

They all left tho temple and went to their 
quarters. The prince asked him how he succeed- 
ed in getting the princesses. Then Buddhich&turya 
related to the prince all his adventures, at which 
the latter was much pleased. Said Madanak&ma, 
''You first protected me from the ^hands of the 
executioners, and again from a greater execu* 
tioner — Love : I do not know how 1 shall repay 
you.'' The minister's son replied him that it was 
only his duty as a minister on both the occasions 
to have saved his master's life. 

They all then started to their own native coun- 
try — Mahdndrapuri. After a day's journey they 
reached a fine tope with a big banyan tree. 
Underneath that tree the prince pitched his tent. 
The minister^ son wa:^ encamped near him at a 
short distance. In a third tent, surrounded by all 
the body-guards, lived the princesses. Evening 
came on. Exhausted by the troubles of the jour- 
ney on« and all the persons in the encampment 
were pound asleep. There was only one person in 
whom alone sleep found an enemy. That was 
Buddhich&turya, the minister's sod. The night 
was half spent. At that time the hootings of two 
owla tell into his ears, B.^ Vi^l^u^d to them closely^ 
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for it must now be known to us that our hero 
Buddhichclturya was a great interpreter of bird^s 
speech. 

The owls happened to be a male and female, and 
after their amorous sports were over, fell into the 
following conversations. Said the male bird, ''My 
dear love, the prince, encamped under our tree, 
is to die shortly by the falling upon him of a big 
branch of this tree which is shortly to break.'^ 
'^ And if he escapes this calamity,'* rejoined the 
female bird, ''He will die to-morrow in a river in 
which he is going to pitch his tent ; the river 
will be dry when he pitches it, but in the mid- 
night a heavy flood shall rush down the river 
and carry him away,'* said the male bird. " And 
if he escapes this second calamity too'' exclaimed 
the female bird. '* Then he shall surely die by 
the hands of his wife when he reaches his town,'* 
said the male bird. " And if he escapes this third 
calamity too" exclaimed the female bird. '* My 
dear love. This "calamity mast befall thf^ prince 
without failure. He will never escape it. And if he 
does he will reign as a great king and king of 
kings for several hundreds of years/* answered 
the male bird. It also spoke out to its love that he 
who, happening to know the secret, reveals it, shall 
have his head broken into a thousand pieces. 

Hie three calamities and the cnrse on the 
.person who would reveal tham struck t»sksai^*^ssift^v^ 
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in the mind of the minister's son. Bat he bad no 
time to lose. He rose up, and going into the 
prince's tent removed him while he was asleep witli 
his cot to another place far off from the tree. No 
sooner the cot was set in its new place than the 
branch of the tree broke, and in its horrible 
noise awoke all in the array as well as the prince. 
*' What / I was sleeping under the very tent which 
that branch haa smashed to pieces. How was it 
that I was removed to here/^ said the amassed 
prince. ''I heard the noise of the breaking branch 
and removed your cot'* was all the reply the 
minister's son gave for it. The prince was aston* 
ished at the carefulness of the minister's son. 
The sun began to rise and Madanak&ma and his 
followers began their joarney till they reached 
the banks of a river. All preferred to encamp on 
the embankment while the prince alone was 
obstinate in pitching his tent in the river bed. No 
one could persuade him. So, he was in the river 
bed, while all the others were in a safer place. 
The night came on. It was a fine moonlight night. 
The minister's son Buddhich&turya gave orders 
that none but the prince should sleep in the 
river bed. And as his followers regarded him with 
great respect, they could not refuse him. So all 
were sound asleep but the minister's son, as we 
very well know. The night was far advanced. 
Bustling of waters was heard at a distance. Baddhi- 
_ cbAturysk who, ever Eiuce \i^ \v^^^^V>cv^ ^^\^ %aA 
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baoislied sleep from his eyes^ at onoe removed the 
prince with the cot to the bank. Oa wakiug 
up at the noise of the floods the prince was amazed 
again with wonder at his escape^ and thus address- 
ed his minister : *^ What, I was sleeping in the 
river-bed which is all now deeply sunk in water. 
How is it that I am now here without any injury ?*' 
Buddhichclturya told him how watchfal he was 
and how he removed him without his own know- 
ledge to the bank. Again said the prince^ ^^ Lan- 
guage has no words to express my affection to 
you. From the very beginning of our life you 
have always been my saviour. Inhere, ia 
our town you saved me from the hands of the 
executioners. A second time you saved me from 
the sharp arrows of Cupid by procuring me, after 
a great deal of hardship, the object of my affec- 
tion. Last night you saved me from the fall of 
the branch. To-night again you have saved me 
from the flood." By this time the sun rose, and 
all the retinue marched and reached before noon 
a village at ten ghatikcia distance from MahSn- 
drapuri. There the minister's son rented a house, 
and left in it all his retinue with the ladies, 
whom he asked to continue living there 
till their mothers-in-law would take them 
to their houses. Said Buddhichaturya to them : 
*'Dear ladies ! You must wait here till the twen- 
tieth day from this date, when my and the prince's 
mothers will come to you ^u^ W&a ^^^ N.^ 
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the palace fpr oar weddings. Till then you must 
continae to live here. So saying, he sent away to 
Bhtm&puram^ whatever persons he brought only 
for assistance on the way. Then he, accompanied 
by the prince only, rode to Mah^ndrapuri- All 
the persons in the palace were wonderstrack 
when they saw the prince^ whom they had thought 
to have been executed for his ofEenoe towards his 
priest's daughter, returning. The king was in- 
formed of the safe arrival of his son after so long 
a time had elapsed. But the bad conduct or his 
supposed bad conduct was lurking in his father's 
mind ; therefore he was not at all pleased to hear 
the news, and accused himself for having sent 
faithless executioners after his sod. Except the 
king, every one in the palace welcomed the prince* 

Madanak&ma, when his palace was reached 
asked the minister's son to go to bis parents. 
Said he, '^ Enough of all your troubles till now. 
Be happy and easy for a day at least." The min- 
ister's son replied as follows : ^' My dear prince. 
One boon I would request you, and that is that I 
must be permitted, only this day more, to be 
with you. I must, without the knowledge of your 
wife, be in some part of your bed-room. If you 
would only grant me that much, all my desires 
are accomplished." The request, though seem- 
ingly indiscreet, must not be refused. For, it was 
%ia deliverer on severaV oc^^^v^xi^ ^\i^ xs»^'?i\3t3L4^ 
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request; the prince therefore allowed him his 
boon. 

The day was spent. The night came on. The 
prince finished his supper very early and retired 
to his bed-chamber ; and Baddhich&tarya slept^ or 
rather pretended to sleep, below his cot» The 
fatigues of long marches and calamitons nights 
were so great that the prince overcome by ez- 
haastion slept without waiting for his wife. The 
wife of the prince wag a very bad woman. She 
had unlawful intimacy with a cripple who lived 
at a distance of two ghatikds from the town 
in a ruined mandapa. That maniapa was con- 
nected with the bed room of the prince by a sub- 
terranean passage. The wife of the prince, after 
her eupper, would lock herself up after, to all 
apparently, in her husband's bed room; but she 
would in the night visit the cripple outside the 
town by taking the course of the subterranean 

• 

passage. Before dawn she would return to her 
chamber and come out as a chaste-woman, who 
was all the night pining away for her dead 
husband. To this wretched woman, who had 
thus surrendered away her honour to a cripple, 
the return of her lord was very painful. However 
she could not help coming to his chamber as 
usual with all formality that night ; and when 
she did so, she found the prince sound asleep. 
She shook the bed, as it were, in anger. Still the 
prince did not get up. So wiw^^vxi^ \kRX'w^ \sst^ 
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having delayed so long, she hasteDed to a corner 
of that room and opened a closed stone which now 
appeared to Buddhich&turya, who from his place 
of concealment had seen all that took place^ as a 
sort of lid to an opeuing beneath. In fact that 
was the subterranean way to the mandapa. 
She hastily descended and disappeared. The 
minister's son now began to suspect her, and 
wishing to know her destination, followed her 
behind quite unobserved. The prince's wife at 
last reached the mandapa, where her cripple was 
waiting impatiently for her. He accut«ed her of 
her late arrival. She beg(;ed his pardon, and gave 
him ^1 the sweet-meats, puddings, &c.f sho 
brought with her in a platter. He gobbled them 
all up in his hunger and spent the night with the 
prince's wife. In the course of the conversation 
that followed, the wicked wife of the prince said 
to her wicked cripple dandier that she would 
murder her husband the next day, and continue 
her visits to the maniapa in rejj^ular time. The 
cripple was startled. '^Foolish lady. Do not do it. 
We must keep the tree if we wish to taste the 
fruit* If we cut down the tree where shall we 
go for fruits ? If your husband continues to live 
we can continue to meet thus together, though 
our meetings are not lawful. But if you murder 

your lord, how can 1 afterwards touch yon ?' 

These words and sever?! wore the cripple spoke 

in advice to her, wlao ^eeTVi\^^\^ ^^x^^^ \.^5bi\v;>^5!^ 
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justice of his argainents. The minister's son, who 
had concealed himself behind the matsAapa, 
overheard all that took place^ and noted dowa 
with a charcoal on the walls there what he 
heard them speak. Now that everything about 
the prince's wife was plain to him, he return- 
ed back before her to the room where his 
friend slept, by the subterranean route. Taking 
his position below the cot» he watched for the 
arrival of the prince's wife. He had not long 
to wait. For she came to the room a ghatiJcd or 
two after him with a sharp knife secretly conceal- 
ed in her hips, and again approached the bed of 
her husband. Pretending to shake the bed she 
secretly drew out her knife, and with it cut the 
threat of her lord. It was now that the minister's 
son accused himself of his carelessness, and com- 
ing out of his place of concealment held the hand 
of the murderess. She without the least fear bawl- 
ed put that the minister's son had murdered her 
husband and is dishonouring her. This horrible 
news soon broutrht the minister and the king to the 
prince's bed-chamber. They enquired Buddhi- 
ch&turya the cause of having murdered his friend. 
^' My masters ! What can I say now to you all 
when you put me that question. I had no leisure 
or opportunity to perpetrate this crime on my 
way and during my long company with the prince- 

I was waiting for this opportunity of finding my 
friend asleep in his bed chambw \«!lat^\ *^^^^$^ 
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o^mardering him." The plain way in which he 
8|)oke made every one believe that he had not 
done that crime. And it was more than plain that 
the prince's own wife killed him. Still the thought 
that the prince had long ago deserved death, 
that the executioners spared him most unjustly, 
and that after all God visited him with a most 
deserving death, made the king and the minister 
hush up the matter. The funeral rites of Madana- 
k&ma were all performed and his body was set on 
the funeral pile. The minister's son also attended 
the mourniog. The thought that all his labours had 
been thrown away for nothing by the death of 
hid friend was foremost in his mind. Like a mad 
man he lingered in the burning grounds long after 
every one had left that place. When there was 
none there except himself, he removed all the fuel 
which were just then beginning to catch fire, and 
shedding tears over the body of his friend, removed 
it to the ground. Then not to create any suspicion, 
he gathered all the bones of the dead bodies that 
were cremated on former days and re-arranged 
the pile. He then returned home with his friend's 
remains and safely locked them up in his box. 
The day was already far advanced. Everything 
he saw was distasteful to him. The prince's death 
alone occupied his thoughts. He went inside his 
bed room, and lying down on his cot Was con- 
templating upon his adventures and how vain 
tbey had all turned o\it.B.Q \?^'^Ti.Q\»\wv%^'QKi^.^ja^- 
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plating, when the door flew open , and his wife 
entered with several nice dishes arranged 
in a gold platter. Baddhich&fcnrya desir* 
ing to test his wife, pretended to 
sleep. She approached his bed, and finding 
him asleep, soon left the room. The crime 
io which Buddhich&turya saw the prince's wife 
involved, made him suspect his innocent wifo 
also. So he followed close at her heels wherever 
she went. Outside the town, at a short distance^ 
there was a K&li temple to which she went,! and 
extolling the goddess with several prayers, thus 
addressed her : " My holy goddess. I promised 
to sacrifice to you my right hand, in case my hus- 
band returned all safe. Now that he has so come 
back, accept this hand of mine.*' Thus saying 
she took the sword in her left hand and lifted it 
up to cut the right arm by it. The holy K&Ii 
was highly pleased at the devotion of that woman 
and gave her reply to the following effect — '* My 
daughter ! I am highly pleased at your sincere 
love towards your husband, and great faith in 
me. Enough of your sacrificing your hand. It 
is the same as your having done ic. In return, I 
confer on you the boon of your right arm reviv- 
ing dead things — be it of any kind — animal op 
vegetable." So saying, the voice stopped. The 
minister's wife was exceedingly pleased and re- 

turned to her husband's room. On her way she 

spied a dried*np stalk oi ^u OA \.^<5»^ "^ns^^ 
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wishing to revive it applied her hands to its 
top. At once the tree grew np and begau 
to pot forth flowers. Baddhich^turya, when he 
saw all that his wife did and the tree that 
came to life, left off his dejections. He at 
once concluded that his friend, the dead prince, 
would come to life again. He ran in advance in 
p:reat haste* and going into his bed-chamber, pre- 
tended to be sound asleep. His wife soon came 
there and slowly awoke him up. ^^ My dearest 
lord ! Long have you been in the seeking of ad- 
ventures abroad. Glad that you have returoed 
all safe. What have you brought me as presents ?*' 
Her husband at once gave her his keys^ asking to 
open his big box and let in her right hand and 
take out what she found there. With greai 
eagerness she went towards the box, opened it, 
and holding the lid by her left hand, let her right 
into it. And soon as her extraordinary hand fell 
on the remains of the prince, he came back to 
life and rose up with a great noise. The startled 
lady at once flew to her husband without knowing 
anything. He calmed her fears and said that the 
person in the hox was none but the prince. By 
that time Madanak&ma came out of the box and 
wished to know how he happened to be there 
after having safely gone to bed in his own room. 
The minister's son replied that he must wait 

eleven days more to hear the reasons for it^ 

that be must till iTieu neN^ix %\i\t ^m\. ^\ \w\s^ 
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room^ and tliat himself and his wife would 
supply tim with all that he wanted. Everything 
appeared quite an enigma to Madanftk&ma ; but 
he had no other course than to wait patiently till 
the promised day. 

Here in the palace all the funeral ceremonies 
for the dead prince were regularly performed. 
The concluding day of the rites— (the thirteenth 
day amon? the Hindis) came on. All kings and 
emperors from different parts of the world attend- 
ed the funeral, which was performed in a large 
shed temporarily erected in the river-bed of that 
town. All Luti ladies of the palace too were pre* 
sent in closed sheds. The minister's son Buddhi- 
ch&turya calle<l his wife to his side and addressed 
her thus : " My dearest wife ! I now go to the 
funeral with my friend, the prince. You must also 
be there amonor the ladies. There, before the com- 
pany, I shall reveal certain secrets, at the close of 
which my head shall break into one thousand 
pieces. Then, my coming back to life depends upon 
you only. You must boldly come forward and 
console the assembly^ promising to bring me back 
to life and join with your hands the broken piece5 
of my head. I shall then revive and we will live 
happily in the world for a long time. Thus, Bud- 
dhich&turya instructed his wife and started to 

the river-bed with Madanak&ma, the once dead 

ptiuce, following him. ^ Veu\ioOa kA «xvfem ^^"^^s^^ 
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the place of tlie ceremoniefl, all these roee ap ex- 
ciaimiog : '' There rides the prince who died 
thirteen days ag^. There oomes the prince^ there 
comes the prince/' The old king and the minister, 
the father of Bnddhich&tnrya, came oat and saw 
the prince. They were damb with amazementfor a 
time, till after all they came to the conclusion that 
the person who stood before them was none other 
bat the prince himself. The whole assembly of 
kings and emperors was in ntter amazement. 
*' How came the dead |Hrinoe back to life f '' 

The father, afler his confusion had abated & 
little, asked his son how he came back to life after 
having beea murdered. And Madanak&ma replied : 
** Dear father / I know nothing about it. I was 
sleeping in my room and rose up from my slum- 
ber in a huge box in the room of my ever m- 
separable companion Buddhich&turya. He most 
know all about it, and you must ask him. The old 
king now turned to Buddhich&turya and request- 
ed him to quickly put an end to all this mystery. 
I am ready to relate every secret connected with 
these factrt. But if I do my head shall split into a 
thousand pieces. Would you all like it/' One and 
all in the assembly said that that was simply an ex- 
cuse, as he who had the power of bringing the dead 
prince back to his life, must also have such power 
regarding himself. They all in one voice com- 
pelled him to relate every portion of his adven- 
tures^ and BaddhicYi&btxiT^^b m\)ao\x\» wii\\SCvsi^ '^ 
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single item began from the beginning. Every 
point he related : the seemingly chaste daughter 
of the king's priest, the seemingly indecent be- 
haviour of the prince, their escape to Indrapuri, 
MadanaksLmdi's love to the objects of the picture 
on the temple walls at Indrapari, his adventure 
to Bhim&puram, his desponding hopes about 
securing the hands of the Bhim&purain princesses^ 
ParamSsvara'a help in his ouDning and apparent 
marriage of the princesses, his having kept them 
off for twelve nights by the narration of twelve 
stories, the ladies' doabt about the husband that 
married them in a queer way being their real 
husband^ his clearing of their doubt, his coming 
back to Indrapuii to the prince Madanakima 
witb the ladies, the prince's choosing the eldest 
lady himself, his journey homeward with the 
ladies and the prince, the first day's halt, the 
owl's revelation of the three calamities, his sue* 
cessful saving of the prince from two of them^ 
his inability to save him from the third one, the 
treachery of the prince's former wife, her crimi- 
nal love towards the cripple in the maniapa, 
behind the back wall of which he noted down by 
charcoal what conversations took place between 
them a few ghatikds before the prince's death, 
his lingering in the cremation ground and removal 
of the remains of his friend to the big box in his 

room^ his wife's vow and the boon she had which 

hronglit the prince to lile, ^lUdi ^^^t^ \c^\i:^)^^^\x^ 
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from begiiming to end^ Baddhicb&tarya related. 

The aadience gaped their mouths and eagerly swal- 
lowiD<T what he related. He closed his moath, 
and his head split into a thousand pieces. '^ Bad- 
dhich&tnrya is gone. The great man in the 
world is gone for ever. We were fools in having 
forced him to relate the story/' exclaimed all with 
tears in their eyes. Like the Goddess P&rvati^ 
the mother of the world — the wife of the de- 
ceased — the lady with the life-giving-rijijht-hand, 
herself stood before the bewildered and weeping 
crowd. She asked them all to be qaiet and went 
to the river to bathe. With her cloth wet and 
kumkuma in her forehead sbe stood before the 
shattered remains of her lordj and joined with 
her right hand all the blown-out pieces^ when lo ! 
like one waking from his sleep^ our hero rose up. 
Great joy prevailed. ** Our one man of the world 
is in life again. Victory to Buddhich&turja and 
his wife,'^ exclaimed the whole assembly of kings. 
'^ She alone is the mother of the world said every 
one tiiere.'' 

'^ What remains to be done now," the assembly 
asked the old king. <^ I know nothing. Buddhi- 
ch&turya is henceforth my lord and every thing, 
and he alone must say that/' Our hero at once 
ordered the wife of the prince to be consigned to 
the lime kiln, which was immediately done. The 
cripple^ for all his criminal intimacy with the 
-zince^a wife, as he E^cit^^oW^ \ftXXiKi txsJ^ Vi 
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murder her husband^ was sent for, and the wife of 
Baddhich&turya touched his defective leg, when 
lo he became a perfect man. 

Then they all returned to the palace. Soon aa 
the council hall was reached, Buddhich&tarya 
asked his parents, the king^ and the queen^ to go 
to the village in which the princesses of Bhim&« 
puram w^re sogoamiug. Tb^f were im- 
mediately brought with all pomp due to their 
position. On that very day the wedding of the 
prince and of the minister's son with|the elder and 
the younger Bhimftpuram princesses respectively 
were celebrated. Even the God PramS^vara with 
his consort P&rvati attended the weddidg ; all 
the royal guests had great regards shown them. 
After the joys were all over they all took leave 
and went to th^ir respective countries. 

The old king gave the kingdom on that very 
dsy to his son and retired to enjoy the easiness 
of his old au;e. The old minister too resigned his 
seat to his intelligent son, our hero Buddhichft- 
turya. Madanak&ma with his new wife and Bud- 
dhichAturya with his old and new wives reigned 
over Mahdndrapuri with their old parents for a 
long time. 
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UjS0lft the above thM we have received from 
Ur. Iflt<6«a S&strt a small collectioo of Indian 
Pablea which forcibly call to mind the legendarjr 
4ii#i with which bright memories of our early 
yeam are atored* The tales contained in this 
little booikf however, differ considerably in one 
respect ficboi thoae with which oar yonthf nl hoars 
over tkft Ikxme fire-side were b^utled. Both 
alike amnsa^ and yet point a mora) or proclaim a 
truths bat these feiry tales of an Eastern land, 
uftUke onr own^ have Mended with them peeuliar 
mythological allasions which lend them pi(][nancy. 
The East has ever been the home of le^ndary 
lore^ but nnfortnnately ignorance «f the langfiiage 
of thiaoonatry oQonrp^^ aodiifoars on the 
part erf the native, has for some time prevented 
the European Irom learaiog tho style of fairy tale 
with which the Indian grand-dame beguiles the 
evening hour, seated among her dndky offspring^ 
or the way-side improvisator rivets the attention 
of the passer-by with his stories of quaint ima- 
gery, and half historical, half fictitious, or half 
probable and half improbable tales. It is the 
love o| the marvellous with which the SSastem 
joind is so deeply mW^iL, ^s.t has to a great 
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extent cloaded the early history of this land. Te 
trace the story of the ' good old days when Pah- 
dya and Ghola strove for mastery in Santhern 
India is^ owing to this^ rendered well-nigh impos- 
sible. So iutimately are copions myths blended 
with a little truth, that history has degenerated 
into fable, e?en in times so recent that in Euro- 
pean city they seem but as yesterday. The little 
book before as goes far to show to the Englisk 
reader what has hitherto been a closed book to- 
many, the style of fiction which has thus impreg- 
nated the history oi this part of the ¥rorld. 
Historical allosions there are, but all blended, as 
we have said, with myth forming a qaaint whole. 
Jn many instances the origin of proverbs and the 
reasons for certain Hinda customs are explained. 
Thus in one story wo learn the legend on account 
of which the Brahman will not eat his food in 
the dark, while another explains the origin of 
the Tamil proverb, ''Charity alone conquws^^ 
The English in which the tales are written is very 
^ood, and seldom does the author betray that the 
language in which he writes is any other than bia 
own mother-tongue. We find in it few indeed of 
those Indian peculiarities of language or compo* 
sition from which native productions are seldom 
free. It is throughout most readably written.^ 
and we should strongly reoommend any one who 
takes an interest in the literature of the East t« 
peruse its fairy tales. — The Madras T{m<c> 
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It. is due to the patient researches of a class of 
savants and investigators that the Folklore of so 
many countries constitute an agreeable part of 
the literature of the world. Men of the highest 
intellect have addressed themselves, with more or 
less credit, to the task of collecting those legen- 
dary talesj myths, and similar things founded on 
some incident or tradition about which there is 
no historic certainty, and which are coloured by 
the f'.^ow of an imagination that runs riot. Every 
nationality in India has its Folklore, but it is 
only a small part of it that has-been explored and 
brought to light, and there yet remains a large 
field for the industry of those who will take the 
trouble to discover the sort of legends that are 
retailed and believed in by the great mass of the 
people, legends the recital of which in prose or 
verse amuse the untutored fancy in numberless , 
households or ou the way-side. The late Mr. 
Gover published a work giving an interesting 
account of the Folklore in the Madras Presidency, 
and especially that in vogue among tho Tamil- 
speaking population. Had he not been cut off 
in the prime of life and from amidst his useful 
municipal labours, this work woald have been 
greatly extended. We have received a brochure 
of eighty-three pages, entitled •'Folklore in 
Southern India'' by a learned Pandit (S. M. 
N&t&ssL S^stri^) oi tlEiQ 'M.di^t^b^ 'Bt^^vfewcY^ em- 
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ployed in the Government Archseological Survey. 
It is written in English in a pleasing manner^ and 
is only the first part of the tales that make up 
the folklore in Southern India. — The Madras 
Standard* 



[My thanks are due to Mr, Streenivasiah^ the 
Proprietor of the Madras Excelsior Press^ for the 
rapid and neat execution of this work.] 



